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CHAPTER I 

BIOGRAPHY 

$ 

William Wordsworth, whose life and works it is the 
object of this Primer to make easy ot access, was born at 
Cockermouth, in Cumberland, in the month of spring which 
he made peculiarly his own — on April 7th, 1770. He 
was the second of five children, four sons and a daughter, 
born to John Wordsworth, of yeoman descent, law agent to 
Lord Lonsdale, and Anne, his wife, daughter of Christopher 
Cookson, of Penrith. He died in the same month, on the 
anniversary of Shakespeare’s birth and death, on April 2 3rd, 
1850. The eighty years covered by his life are a critical 
chapter in the history of the west. But of the movements 
which made that period remarkable, a single feature stands 
prominently out — the search for liberty, and its experiment 
in democracy. To this master-problem of his age Words- 
' worth’s genius was given. 

The record of the poet’s life falls naturally into two 
unequal divisions, the first of personal, the second of 
literary interest. The first ends about 1795, in Words- 
worth’s twenty-sixth year, and is faithfully narrated in his 
autobiographical poem, The Prelude. The second extends 
front that date to his death, and its interest is practically 
limited to the gontents-tables of his works. The key to 
this division lies in the fact that, up to the date of departure 
mentioned, Wordsworth followed the letter of historical 

A 
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events, but confined himself, after that year, to the inter- 
pretation of their spirit and ideal. He changed from the 
pioneer of revolution to the prophet of freedom. 

There was more of the revolutionary than of the prophet 
^ in William Wordsworth, the child. “ Fair 

■ seed-time had my soul,” he writes, and he tells 
us how from babyhood itself he enjoyed the licence of the 
open air. Derwent, the river on which Cockermouth, 
his birthplace, stands, mifrmured his lullabies even in his 
nurse's arms, 

* “giving roe. 

Amid the fretful dwellings of mankind, 

A foretaste, a dim earnest, of the calm 

That Nature breathes among the hilts and groves’* (i. 278).* 

And when he arrived at the discretion of walking, the wise 
young parents f respected the savagery of childhood : 

" Oh, many a time have I, a five years* child, 

In a small mill-race severed from his stream. 

Made one long bathing of a summer's day ; 

Basked in the sun, and plunged and basked again 
Alternate, all a summer’s day, or scoured 
The sandy fields, leaping through flowery groves 
Of yellow ragwort j or, when rock and hill, 

The woods, and distant Skiddaw’s lofty height. 

Were bronzed with deepest radiance, stood alone 
Beneath the sky, as if I had been born • 

On Indian plains, and from my mother’s hut * 

Had run abroad in wantonness, to sport 
A naked savage, in the thunder shower ” (i. 288). 

He was not always alone. There was a village school 
which he attended, kept by Dame Birkett at Penrith, where 

* The quotations thus designated by book anc^ line in the present 
chapter are taken from The Prelude. g.; 

t John Wordsworth had been twenty-five, and Anne nineteen, at the- 
time of their marriage. 
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Mary Hutchinson, his future wife, was a tiny pupil too. 
And at home, an elder brother, Richard, of whom little is 
heard ; two younger ones, Christopher, who grew up to be 
^Master of Trinity, and John, the sailor, who found a watery 
grave,* made up a merry household ; while Dorothy, f the 
only sister, was then, as ever, with a brief interval of sepa- 
ration, the best companion of her favourite brother. These 
two ran wild together, laying up for later years an inalienable 
inheritance of pleasant memories in common. 

The training had the defects of its equalities. Writing in 
1847, t the poet recalls that he was “ of a stiff, moody, and 
. violent temper.” He gives two illustrations of this, the one 
a piece of boyish destructiveness, the other of childish sulks. 
No doubt the want of restraint at home was partly respon- 
sible for this lack of self-control. Mrs Wordsworth said 
that, of her five children, William’s future alone caused her 
anxiety — “ he would be remarkable either for good or for 
< evil.” Unfortunately she did not live to see the better ful- 
filment of her prophecy. The mother’s hand was removed 
when the mother’s eye had just sighted her difficulties. In 
the poet’s ninth year Anne Wordsworth died, and William 
was sent to Hawkshead School, where Richard, his elder, 
had preceded him. The widowed father only survived his 
wife fiv^ years, and in 1783 the young family was dispersed. 
Two uncles, Richard Wordsworth and Christopher Crackan- 
thorpe, divided the charge of the children. They were 
liberal but ungenial men, and Dorothy, who spent her girl- 
hood alternately at their houses, felt her ^orphan’s state more 
hardly than her schoolboy brothers. 

• • 

* Cp. The Happy JIVarrior, p. 113 infra, and p. 35. 

t Dorothy Was twenty months younger than William. Cp. The Spar- 
rows' Nest , p. 94 infra. 

t Autobiographical Memoranda, dictated to his nephew. 
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Hawkshead was a grammar school of the sixteenth cen- 

th m inii nil exceptional at this time among English 
institutions for its enlightened system of peda- 
gogics. From Wordsworth we hear nothing of the com- 
plaints and grievances which embittered the boyhood of 
Coleridge or Lamb. On the contrary, the close of the first 
and the whole of the second book of The Prelude give an 
account of the poet’s life at this period, which is unique 
among such records. 1^ was not that the instruction im- 
parted was remarkable in character or teaching; but the 
liberty which the boys enjoyed, the encouragement given to 
their self-development, die intimate relations between 
master and pupils, the singular system of boarding, by 
which boys resided with cottage dames,* the intercourse 
permitted, if not promoted, between the boys and the vil- 
lagers, their consequent quickened understanding of rural 
life and rustic manners — in a word, its indoor and outdoor 
simplicity and freedom made Hawkshead School worthy of 
its worthiest pupil. For at the same time the boys were 
far from being spoiled. They rose early and fed sparely, 
under the traditional rlgime of the founder, Archbishop 
Sandys, ably seconded by a succession of admirable masters. 
For four years of Wordsworth’s time (1782-86) the head- 
master was William Taylor, whose early death in^tjiq later 
year is twice commemorated in the poet’s works: In 1794 
( Pre x. 532-52) Wordsworth visits his grave, and recalls 
the incitement which his own talents had received from 
Taylor’s discriminating sympathy; and again, in 1798, in 
Goslar, Germany, William Taylor was the subject of the 

Address to the Scholars of the Village School of , .while 

the Matthew pieces of the same place and time owe to him 
too the chief and best traits of their composite ftero. 

* Cp. especially Prel. iv. 17-92, where Anne Tyson, Wordsworth’s 
Dame, is commemorated in immortal lines. 
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# The Hawksl\ead training was peculiarly valuable to 
Word&FQrJh, and much needless suffering was no doubt 
averted by its sensible discipline and the absence of arbi- 
trary rules. For the roving child grew up to exacting boy- 
hood. He could take his share in the sports of his 
school-fellows, skating (i. 425), kite-flying (i. 491), or “loo 
or whist ” (i. 515); but his spirit imperiously required 
frequent intervals of solitude. MorSs clearly than the poet 
. himself, we can read into his ^record* “ the growth of a 
poet’s mind.” The fear of nature was the first insistent 
emotion. One day, when barely ten years old, he was 
snaring wood-cocks on Coniston Moor, by moonlight. 
He stole the prey of another’s springe, and nature’s own 
voices seemed to avenge the wrong. We can picture the 
boy, scudding beneath the stars, and hearing in the “low 
breathings ” of the “ solitary hills,” the footsteps of the 
furies of the night (i. 317). Or in Yewdale, birds- 
nesting among the rocks in May, and hanging, as it 
appeared to him, on the skirts of the blast, a sudden sense 
of danger overcame him. The wind blew then with a 
strange, alien utterance ; “ the sky seemed not a sky of 
earth — and with what motion moved the clouds 1 ” (i. 
338). Or on a summer’s evening he stealthily rowed out 
on Esthwaite Water, and again nature punished him for 
his misdoing. The boat changed, in his fancy, to an 
“elfin pinnace,” a huge peak towered before his fright- 
ened gaze, in shape and purpose like a pursuing monster, 
and the terrors of the lonely vision survived in his dreams 
by night (i. 400). Or the swift motion of his skates in 
wintgr communicated to the surrounding cliffs, when he 
stopped suddenly short, a life and motion of their own, 
“ and all tile shadowy banks on either side came sweeping 
through the darkness” (i. 454). 
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A year or two later, and the subtler sense of the beamy 
of nature broke upon Wordsworth like an inspiration. 
Keener than her first power for “ extrinsic passion," he 
began to receive “ a pure 

’ “ Organic pleasure from the stiver wreaths 
Of curling mist, or from the level plain 
Of waters coloured by impending clouds ”(i. 564). 

Amid the scenery bf Westmoreland and Cumbria, the 
revelation came to this young boy, in “gleams like the 
flashing of a shield," of the infinite beauty of creation, and 
its eternal testimony \o some divine standard, higher than 
use, surviving the mistakes of men. This was not a sen- 
suous thing, like the fear or the joy that pass, but it be- 
came an affection of the mind, an abiding intellectual dis- 
position, dormant for a while beneath the weight of vulgar 
life, but rememberable, and to be revived at last in the 
peopled spaces of solitary thought. In this mood, which 
Wordsworth seems to have finally attained in his seven- 
teenth year, the joy is secondary and in sublimer kind. 
It is derived from the evidence in nature’s simplest pheno- 
mena of nature’s universal and unifying purpose. This 
bath of sense in reason, this Titanic recreation of the 
mind, Wordsworth, the youth, in a merry crowd of school- 
fellows on horseback, or rowing on Winander’s lake, or 
walking with a single friend, or “alone under the quiet 
stars” (ii. 85, 164, etc.) came more and more to achieve. 
It will be seen that the process was one of unconscious 
induction, and at this time Wordsworth was touched by 
the passion for inductive reasoning which clung to him 
always in his love for mathematics. Of books ig the 
poet’s training we hear very little, and qf the Hawkshead 
curriculum still less j but by now at least, in Wordsworth’s 
first period of general ideas, we know that he had read six 
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books of Euclid, and was creditably acquainted with 
algebra. It is to be presumed, from what we know of the 
school, that these subjects were taught, not on the rote 
system, but with an intelligent appreciation of their train* 
ing value in abstract and independent thought 

In October 1787, at any rate, when Wordsworth, by 
Cambridge t * ie generosity of his uncles, went up to Cam- 
bridge as an undergraduate of St John’s, he 
found himself “with a full twelve months’ start of the 
freshmen of his year.” He did not resist this temptation 
to indolence, but abandoned the study of pure mathematics 
for literature and the romance of science. During his first 
year of residence he read Italian, with Agostino Isola, a 
grandfather of Mrs Moxon, his future publisher’s wife ; 
while, wanting the habit of assiduity (iii. 359 and folL), 
he forsook the drudgery of analysis and formulation, to 
lose himself in vague, delightful dreams, on the border- 
land of metaphysics and history, skimming, like a butter- 
fly, in the garden of thought, 

“ From star to star, from kindred sphere to sphere. 

From system on to system without end ; ” * 

and he drew, he tells us, from this source of meditation, 
the sanction of the Being of God — the philosopher’s First 

Cause, if not definitively the Deity of Christian dogma. 

* * 

* vi. 127-8. Cp. the whole passage, vi. 95*189. But Wordsworth’s 
indolence, was. constitutional, and only an aspect of his poet’s sympa- 
thies. His sister, in a letter of June 26th, 1791, very justly wrote 1 “ He 
gave way to his natural dislike to studies so dry os many parts of the 
mathematics ; consequently could not succeed in Cambridge. He reads 
- Italian, Spanish, French, Greek, Latin and English [he afterwards 
, learnt German too] ; but never opens a mathematical book . . , Do 
not ^hink from what 1 have said that he reads not at all ; for he does 
read a great deal, %nd not only poetry, in these languages he is ac- 
quainted wfti, but History also.” — See Knight’s Eversley Wordsworth, 
vol. iii. p. 178. 
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This neglect of the Schools point of view may be from 
principle or idleness. Its material effect is the same, and 
Wordsworth missed his fellowship. But in truth, Cam- 
bridge had, in the last years of the eighteenth century, but 
few attractions for this mountain lad. He could appre- 
ciate— it appealed to his historical sense— -the tradition of 
cloistral life which bound him to the generations that had 
been. The poets, abdve all, who are the especial glory of 
Cambridge, and Milton, ^chief among the poets, were re- 
created in his imagination, as he paced in their echo and 
shadow (iii. 269-324'; ; and in the ampler perspective of 
the ancient University, the very greatness of the great 
seemed humanised and humbled to a more familiar kin- 
ship. He could appreciate, too, perhaps a trifle over- 
consciously, the peculiar transitional grace, that is part of 
the charm of University life, the “ something that re- 
sembles an approach towards human business” (iii. 35- 
45, s 1 1-33). He could find, too, the spirit of the moun- 
tains rediscovered on the bosom of the plain, nature 
triumphant over her own diversity. But for the rest he 
was out of place, and in later life he was bound to his 
alma mater rather by the tradition of filial love than by 
any deep conviction of her surpassing 'beauty. “The 
stream-like windings of that glorious street,” the High in 
Oxford, almost made him unfaithful to his “ own beloved 
Cam.” * For, in point of fact, the tide of intellectual life 
at the University was at this time at its lowest ebb. 
“Newton,” says Professor Legouis, “was the veritable 
God of Cambridge, and his Prtncipia her Bible.” f And, 
though Wordsworth, from his bed in the first court pf St 

* Cp. Miscellaneous Sonnets , part iii. 2. Oxford, May sotk, 1830. 

t La Jeunesse de Wordsworth, p. 76. The whole chapter ** Cam- 
bridge ” is of considerable value. 
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John’s, could see, on a moonlight night, into Trinity ante* 
chapel, 

“ where the statue stood 
Of Newton with his prism and silent face, 

The marble index of a mind for ever 

Voyaging through strange seas of Thought, alone” (iii. 60), 

yet he was unlikely to follow the fashion of the hour, and 
bow his intellect to Newton’s yoke- Equally unlikely was 
he, in the interval between Bentley's death and Porson’s 
professorship, to gather from “ the trade in classic niceties ” 
(vi. 109) refreshment from a living spring of literature and 
language. Moreover, Cambridge was affected at this time 
by a reaction against the tendencies of free thought. Her 
disputatious theologians confined their high argument 
to a narrow circle of Anglican gospel ; and the literal 
restraint which the Hawkshead boy now for the first time 
experienced was repeated in the mental fetters which his 
tutors sought to impose upon him , — “ Let them parade 
among the Schools at will, but spare the House of God.” 
(iii. 407). For this, then, and for his natural disposition 
to independent paths of study, Wordsworth’s Cambridge 
experiment was not altogether a success. He passed his 
days in alternate frivolity and solitude, spending, as he say s, 
the morning hours in “ unprofitable talk,” the afternoons in 
boisterous parties on horse or on the river, yet not wanting, 
at intervals frequent enough to save the derelict from 
wreck, serious thought in the silent companionship of the 
stars, or the subtler local influences shed by the place 
itself^ Of her many great sons whom Cambridge gave to 
the muse, Wordsyorth cannot be called the most devoted ; 
but there i# a large reserve of gratitude and affection in his 
temperate statement, 
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— “ For myself 

I grieve not ; happy is the gowned youth. 

Who only misses what I* missed, who falls 
No lower than I fell ” fiii. 493). 

The gifts that suffered rust in term-time were repaired 

Vac atio ns. ’ n M k° n S s *” The summer of 1788 was 
spent by Wordsworth in Westmoreland and 
Lancashire. He revisited his old school and haunts, 
coming back to them, less with the conscious dignity 
that a new-fledged ’Varsity man affects, than with a 
half-fearful, half-hopeful recognition of subjective change, 
and a scrupulous clesire to define it aright. The fear 
was in the vanished unperplexedness and faith of child- 
hood, in the unrest and the ** swarm of heady schemes ” 
that were superadded ; the hope was in the “ human- 
heartedness ” that had arisen on his wider horizon, in 
which, for instance, Dame Tyson was revealed in the 
grave, tender lights of her village evening.* For the 
sense of proportion, which is fine humour, was bom; 
it required only experience to perfect it. And among the 
men and maids of his native place, reading them clearly, 
as he says, yet finding their revelry not unwelcome, there 
came to him, out of the pageantry of a mountain sunrise, 
the first call to the service of mankind : “ I made no vows, 
but vows were then made for me, . . . that I should be, 
else sinning greatly, a dedicated spirit ” (iv. 534). 

The vacation of 1789 saw the beginning of that triple 
companionship which was to settle later in a single 
household. For Dorothy Wordsworth, "now, after 
separation desolate, restored to me,” joined her brother in his 
excursions Into Derbyshire and Yorkshire, and with he* came 
their fellow-pupil at Penrith School, Mary Hutchinson, 
grown to attractive girlhood. * 

* Cp. Book iv., especially 191-255. 
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In July 1,790, a longer, journey was essayed, for Words- 
worth and Robed. Jones, a College friend, started on 
a . walking tour in Switzerland. The idea was as novel 
in the untravelled counttyside of that day as the appear- 
ance of the travellers was strange. They went, in 
the words of the Memoranda, “ staff in hand, without 
knapsacks, and carrying each his needments tied up in 
a pocket-handkerchief, with about twenty pounds apiece 
in our pockets.” But the novelty of the experiment 
was equalled by the freshness of their impressions. The 
greater portion of the sixth book ftf The Prelude* is 
devoted to the record of this journey, and it is remarkable^ 
not alone for many passages ever memorable in literature, 
but for the picture which it gives of a pair of young 
and unsophisticated Englishmen, seeing France and 
Switzerland on the eve of the French Republic + and 
before the era of Cook's tours. That William Wordsworth 
was one of the pair is only to say, that on that day a new 
force was born for English liberties and poetry, — 

“ there we saw, 

In a mean city, and among a few, 

How bright a face is worn when joy of one 
Is joy for tens of millions ” (vi. 346). 

To win this joy was Wordsworth’s constant task. 

We have now to follow the poet through a troubled 
period. When he took his Bachelor’s degree, 
in the January before his twenty-first birthday, 
he was quite undecided to what use to put his talents. 
His uncles, no doubt, on whom the burden of his educa- 
tion Jhad fallen, were somewhat undecided as to the talents 

• ’ * L. 322 to the efld. 

t “ We . . . landed at Calais on the eve of the day when the King 
was to swear fidelity to the new constitution.” — Autobiog. Mem. 
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themselves. The seeds were slow to flower, and ripened 
out of sight Articulation waited on maturity of thought. 
Until November 1791, he drifted aimlessly about, in 
London for the most part, or with Robert Jones in Den- 
bighshire, taking walks and attempting poems. Throughout 
these months the persistent problem of self prevented the 
self-forgetfulness which is in London’s keeping, and Pre- 
lude vii., despite its conclusion, and despite its vindication 
in the “Retrospect” of viii., gives no exalted view of 
Wordsworth’s “ Residence in London.” Winter found 
him in France, to fearn the language fluently as the first 
step to a possible tutorship. He learnt much more than 
the language ; he absorbed the spirit and drank the in- 
toxicating enthusiasm of the French. At first, indeed, he 
had to train his emotions. He passed through Paris 
with more care, as he says, for “ the painted Magdalen of 
Lebrun”; he sojourned in Orleans with more liking for 
“ the formal haunts of men,” polished in society and arts, 
than for the noise and notions of the revolutionaries. This 
indifference was not without its apology. Not only was the 
first storm already overblown, but Wordsworth’s interest in 
politics was in an academic rather than an active order. 
Moreover, as well from the traditions of the countryside as 
from the habit of undergraduate life, the revolution of power 
from king to commons struck on his sympathies with no 
sense of the extraordinary. 

But at Blois, in the spring of 179a, mingling with the 
flower of Gallic soldiery, seeing the roads crowded with the 
chivalry of France, above all, enjoying the companionship 
and confidence of the Republican General, Beaupuy,* the 
previous suspense gave way, « 

* Michel Beaupuy <1755-1796, when he perished at Els on Oct. 19) 
was one of live brothers, three of whom, philosophers and warriors. 
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• “ And I gradually withdrew 

Into a noisier world, and thus ere long 
Became a patriot ; and my heart was all 
GivCn to the people, and my love was theirs" (ix. 121). 

Wordsworth’s eulogy of Beaupuy, in the ninth book of 
The Prelude , is admitted on all sides to have been as just as 
it was discriminating. The Chartist of gentle blood, with 
the romance of arms about him, the poet’s senior by fifteen 
years, his superior by a wealth of ^earning — for the descen- 
dants of Montaigne would not dishonour their ancestry-— in 
walks and talks innumerable, by brilliaht argument or tren- 
chant silence, had fived his youthful disciple with the con- 
tagion of his own ideals. When they parted, on July 37, 
1792, never to meet again, in place of the aimless visionary 
and pamphlet politician, who had seen in the first great out- 
break “ nothing out of nature’s certain course,” Beaupuy 
left in the young Englishman at Blois, on whom he had 
poured the passion and the magnanimity of his spirit, an 
ardent proselyte, a poet with a religion and a mission, burn- 
ing to strike a blow in the cause of freedom and the people. 
His love was theirs, and the “ joy for tens of millions ” was 
presently interpreted according to the letter of revolutionary 
schemes. In the first week of September (1792) the “Mas- 
sacre^” took place in Paris; on the 32nd their memory 
was readily swiped out (“ Ephemeral monsters, to be seen but 
once ”) in the proclamation of the Republic ; and, early in 
October, Wordsworth returned to the French capital. 

died in the cause of the Republic. Their father's family was noble ; 
through their mother they were descended from Montaigne. Michel 
Beaujftiy’s career is a staihless record of heroism, humanity and faith. 
Cp. Prel. ix., 287 t c/430. But Wordsworth is mistaken in the date of 
his hero's death. Cp. too, Le G£n£ral Michel Beaupuy, par G. Bussi&re 
et E. Legouis (Paris, 1891). 
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Do not let us misjudge him. At this time he was a dad 
of two-and-twenty, consorting at that most impressionable 
age with the leading men in the grandest drama that the 
stage of Europe has seen. By every instinct of character 
and upbringing he was disposed to accept the cry of equality 
as the key to perfection. More than this, he was already 
convinced, by a degree Of intimacy with nature and an in- 
sight into her spiritual unity granted to few, that some great 
work was awaiting his doing, and he had lacked, during the 
trying transition years, the wisdom of home influence to 
temper the egotism of youth. What wonder that, in this 
mood of fire, he had heard “ a voice that cried to the whole 
city, * Sleep no more ’ ” ; he had prayed that the four 
comers of the earth might send their succours to France ; 
he had evoked the precedent of Harmodius and Aristogiton 
to prove "that tyrannic power is weak,” and in their 
example would have thrown himself into the arms of the 
Girondists, and have followed their fate to the scaffold.* 
His uncles took alarm. To them he was only a somewhat 
unsatisfactory charge, sent abroad to study French, and no 
doubt exceeding his commands. In December, to the 
benefit of English literature, his supplies were stopped, and 
he was forced to return to London. 

More years of tribulation succeeded. Shortly after his 
17M-0. home-coming, and to avert the displeasure of 
his relatives, he published, ' through Johnson, 
in St Paul’s Churchyard, two slim quarto volumes of verse, 
An Evening Walk and the Descriptive Sketches. The 
former was addressed to his sister, and had been written 
at school and college. The latter was a memorial of his 
Swiss tour with Jones, was dedicated* to him in his 
new style of Reverend, and had been composed during 

* ix. 48-236. 
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the. previous year. Both were issued, as Wordsworth 
said in one of his letters,. “ with great reluctance. . . . 
But as I had done nothing at the University, I thought 
these? little things might show that I could do some- 
thing.” They showed little more than a liking for the 
imitators of Pope, and their author shared his sister's 
regret ‘’that he did not submit the works to the inspec- 
tion of some friend before their publication.” But in 
truth, Wordsworth at this time was but tittle concerned 
for the success or failure of his poems. The Sketches 
closed with a clamorous invocation of France as the 
bulwark, of liberty, in Europe, and Wordsworth settled 
for awhile in London to follow the fortunes of that move- 
ment. 

It went ill. In January, Louis XVI. was killed, and 
the Reign of Terror presently began. The promise of 
liberty, was. fulfilled in the licence of crime. Nay, more. 
It issued, by the inexorable irony of events, in the very 
oppression of liberty, when, by the ambition of Napoleon 
Buonaparte, “Frenchmen had changed a war of self- 
defence for one of conquest” (xi. 207). This came 
later; but already, leading opinion in England,, con- 
verted, in despite of violent opposition, by the eloquence 
of Edmund Burke, was condemning the excesses while 
it feared the example of the Revolution. And Words- 
worths tprn between his .strength of principle on the side 
of Beaupuy, and his strength of sorrow for the Girondist 
victims, the women among whom were permitted that last 
and only privilege of freedom, held, too, by native loyalty 
to England, saw her join the coalition against France 
with feelings of deepest anguish. He even rejoiced, he 
tells us, wh*en his countrymen were killed; and he sate 
silent when the churches prayed for victory. He has 
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set on paper a passionate statement of his then convic- 
tions! in the form of A Letter to the Bishop of Llandaff 
On the. Extraordinary Avowal of his Political Principles \ 
contained in the Appendix to his late Sermon; by a Pe- 
publican , — nowhere dated, and never voluntarily published, 
but belonging undoubtedly to 1793.* In. .this pamphlet, 
Wordsworth’s new-born Republicanism stands, .plainly con- 
fessed* He deprecates, as "an idle cry of modish 
lamentation,” the horn* of regicide which Louis’ death 
provoked. He glozes over the terrible abuses of the name 
of liberty, as the inevitable development of political virtues 
“ at the expense of moral ones.” He defends the forceful 
stripping of the clergy as "the right of the Nation over 
ecclesiastical wealth.” Next, proceeding to principles, 
Wordsworth eloquently arrays for episcopal inspection the 
well-known h priori arguments against monarchy. And, in 
conclusion to this fiery piece of special pleading, he ad- 
dresses Bishop Watson in the following terms : " In some 
parts of England it is quaintly said, when a drunken man 
is seen reeling towards his home, that he has business on 
both sides of the road. Observing your Lordship’s tortuous 
path, the spectators will be far from insinuating that you 
have partaken of Mr Burke’s intoxicating bowl ; they will 
content themselves, shaking their heads as you stagger 
along, with remarking that you have business on both 
sides of the road.” The Bishop, as we have seen, was 
never confronted with this "superannuated schoolboy’s” 
manifesto ; and its chief interest for posterity, apart from 
its testimony to Wordsworth’s ardour, lies in reconciling 
its principles with those of his later life. It is nq great 

* It first appeared, from the author’s MS., as*" An Apology for the 
} French Revolution, 1 ’ in Wordsworth’s Prose Works , edited by Grosart, 
Volume I. 
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feat. The events in France in 1789 were the starting- 
point of two branching movements. The first was a 
reactionary revolution against the existing order of 
society. This cause Wordsworth espoused only to 
abandon it; for it drifted away from the promise of its 
origin to a reign of oppression in Sweden and Switzer- 
land, of blood-thirst and of Napoleon at home. The 
second was a movement towards a Tory democracy, 
based on the rights . of man. Bor, though public sym- 
pathy was swiftly alienated from the methods of the 
French, the Revolution served its purpose in establishing 
beyond the possibility of doubt the great social change 
that had gradually taken place. Equality has always been 
a golden dream ; but it has never been nearer to per- 
manent realisation than in the Athenian democracy of 
Pericles. To that Greek summer of a hundred years 
belonged man's highest intellectual activity, his most 
secure liberty, his directest participation in the govern- 
ment of the State. But this success, as moral philoso- 
phers have pointed out, depended on artificial con- 
ditions. It depended on the jealous separateness of 
the Greek communities, on the traditional slavery of 
the so-called “ masses.” These barriers broken, the 
democracy of Pericles is revealed as a system of pro- 
tection and privilege. It was the supreme merit of 
the French Revolution to universalise the concep- 
tion of equality, and to establish, upon that basis, a 
genuine theory of freedom ; to take up the burden 
of die social problems from which the Greeks had 
secured exemption, and to sacrifice for awhile the special 
advantages ip intellect and pleasure which that exemp- 
tion had permitted. From this moral and political level 
civilised Europe could never again go back, for the 
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conscience of Hie world has developed beyond the Greek.* 
But that the requirements of a social discovery of these 
dimensions could instantly be met by violent legislative 
reform was the fatal error of 1789. Laws correspond to 
national habits, and unless grounded on habit they are 
fruitful only of lawlessness; and the peoples of Europe 
were not yet trained to accept the burden and the boon of 
their inheritance. They had been disinherited for so 
long. The joy of political liberty, of philosophical con- 
solation, of poetic ^diction, had been reserved for the 
favoured few, and this triple bar of exclusiveness had 
reached its rigidest during the eighteenth century. It was 
Wordsworth’s mission to attack it at all three points. From 
the common principle of life throughout creation he was 
led. to infer the common right to freedom for all created 
things, — “when joy of one is joy for tens of millions.” 
From the primary passions and intuitions of the humblest 
ranks of society he constructed a more liberal and universal 
philosophy than the tainted materialism of eighteenth 
century schools. In the vernacular of daily use he 
wrote more genuine poetry than was ever dreamed of 
by the imitators of Pope. 

Before going further, I would call your attention to three 
aspects of this subject. In the first place , I am. npt exag- 
gerating the force of the changes which Wordsworth intro- 
duced. In his access of democratic zeal, he enfranchised 
the very flowers that blow : “ And ’tis my faith that every 
flower enjoys the air it breathes.” In hjs philosophic re- 
action he made the illiterate, the half-witted and the 
children more potent media of philosophic truth than all 
the princes of intellect ; while, in his flemocratisation of 

* Cp. with this section the late Professor Green’s Prolegomena to 
Ethics % book iv. 
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poetic diction, a conscious part of his democratic scheme, 
I need hardly remind you to what lengths he went The 
ancient parody still serves to point the ridicule of his 
efforts : 

" My father's walls are made of brick. 

But not so tall, and not so thick 
As these ; and, goodness me t 
My father’s beams are made of wood, 

But never, never half so good 
As those that now I sge.” 

Secondly , while it is easy for us, a$ this interval of a 
hundred years, to distinguish the good from the bad in 
the influence of the French Revolution, it would be idle 
to deny to Wordsworth the merit and the labour of his 
achievement. As he went through Paris in ’91 he has 
recorded, 

** Where silent xephyrs sported with the dust 
Of the Bastile, I sate in the open sun. 

And from the rubbish gathered up a stone. 

And pocketed the relic ” (ix. 67). 

Literally, then, and figuratively, he fulfilled the vision of 
the prophet : *' Go through, go through the gates, prepare 
ye the way of the people. Cast up, cast up the highway, 
gather out the stones : lift up a standard for the people.” 
As Wordsworth had gathered out the stone, so he prepared 
the way-— “ My heart was all given to the People, and my 
love was theirs.” I am not concerned to draw out at 
length the gradual process of restoration, the gradual 
repair of his imagination and taste, shattered as they had 
been by his disillusion in France. Rudely awakened 
though Wordsworth was by England’s mistrust and the 
misdeeds of the French, he sank only momentarily into 
bitterness and despair. Presently, the poet’s sensibility to 
nature’s healing powers, his observation of her equable 
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design* and the mental reaction from human weakness 
and mistakes, combined to correct that. mood. This 
struggle for the right inductions in the maze of his ex* 
perience Wordsworth described in the twelfth, thirteenth 
and fourteenth Books of The Prelude. There they re* 
main for all time, the unique and stimulating record of a 
philosophic triumph won in the very midst of sensation. 
I would rather call attention to the grandeur of the 
victory ; for it was no wmall thing that a young man, 
dependent on uncongenial relations, whose intellect, more- 
over, was hardly awake to life, should have wrung these 
patient lessons from the turmoil and confusion of a stu- 
pendous political conflagration. Shelley, who died in 
1822, counted Wordsworth’s victory a desertion j and 
Browning, writing in youth, took Wordsworth for model 
in his poem The Lost Leader. But Shelley perished in- 
effective, and Browning lived to repent ; for time, in its 
dealings with the French Revolution, has made Words- 
worthians of us all. Thirdly , I would remind you how 
Tennyson continued Wordsworth’s message. It is not 
without symbolical significance that, in 1850, Alfred Tenny- 
son received “ This laurel, greener from the brows of him 
that uttered nothing base,” for, despite their objective differ- 
ences, Wordsworth and Tennyson wrote successiy^ly the 
poetry of the nineteenth century in England. Take the 
Idylls of the King , for instance, which point, as Mr Stopford 
Brooke expresses it, ** the complete breaking-down in 
practice of the theory of the heaven-born ruler ” ; or take 
the symbol of the brand, Excalibur, the King’s not the 
People’s power, whether secular or sacred, returning whence 
it came ; take Aylmer* s Field, and Lvdy Clara Vere de 
Vere, both directed at the abuse of privilege Sgainst which 
Wordsworth had lifted up his voice,-—’* Alas 1 what differs 
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mere than man from man, and whence that difference* if 
not from himself ? " — take - the many occasions when 
Tennyson followed Wordsworth to the lives and passions 
of the poor, in Kora, The May-Queen , Knock Arden, The 
Brook, The Promise of May, and others ; or take, sum- 
marily, if not finally, the poem of CEnone, where the 
democratic idea of the nineteenth century speaks in 
parables by the lips of Pallas, and the essential similarity 
will be apparent.’ It is outside $fre scope of our context 
to enforce the likeness further ; but for the right under- 
standing of Wordsworth's life in these years, his pos- 
thumous influence must be taken into account. For the 
spark that burns and dies, is the brilliancy of intellect 
alone ; moral genius spreads. 

The summer of 1793 Wordsworth had spent in 
the Isle of Wight with his friend, William Calvert, 
as well as in a short walking tour to Wales through 
Bath, Bristol and Tintern. He crossed Salisbury Plain 
on foot alone, a prey to melancholy thoughts which were 
the inspiration of The Vagrant's Tale. Early in 1794 
the poet had been with his sister, wandering in York- 
shire, and visiting the Speddings at Keswick. In the spring 
he had stayed with his uncle, Richard Wordsworth, at 
Whitehaven ; in June he had been busy with his prospectus 
of a new monthly miscellany, The Philanthropist. Its 
politics were to be republican, but not revolutionary, and 
Wordsworth was to have undertaken its landscape-gardening 
columns as well as other work. The scheme fell through ; 
but in the autumn of that year the poet was still talking of 
going, to London as a journalist. His sense of relief, at 
Robespierre's death on July a 8th. marked the turning-point 
of his opinions. Nevertheless, the return to London was 
postponed through the illness of Raisley Calvert (William's 
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brother)* whom Wordsworth stayed to nurse in Penrith. 
The invalid died in the following January, 1 795, and — with 
a romantic sense of the appropriate for which his memory 
will never die — left to his brother’s friend the sum of ^900. 
“ Hence,” wrote Wordsworth, eleven years later, in a fine 
sonnet, To the Memory of Raisley Calvert: 

“ Hence, if in freedom I have loved the truth ; 

If there be ought of pure, or good, or great 
In my past verse $ shall be, in the lays 
Of higher mood, which now I meditate ; — 

It gladdens O worthy, short-lived Youth ! 

To think how much of this will be thy praise." 

For, with 1795, a new, quiet era in the poet’s life begins. 

He and Dorothy started housekeeping to- 
W tetowft gather, the great joy of the “ together ” atoning 
* for the deficiencies of the housekeeping. It 
was on a very frugal basis that the tiny household opened 
at Racedown, Dorsetshire, in the autumn.* To eke out 
their income they took two boarding-pupils — a little cousin, 
the daughter of Mr Tom Myers, and Basil, son of Basil 
Montagu, Q.C. To the September of this year, too, de- 
spite the doubt upon the subject, belongs in all probability 
the first meeting between Wordsworth and Coleridge ; they 
did not meet again until the following autumn. f At any 
rate, we have to reckon about this time with two new in- 
fluences in Wordsworth’s life — his sister and his friend. 

Of Dorothy first. The story of this brother and sister 
friendship is a long familiar tale. How she was less exact- 
ing than a wife, and more companionable than a secretary, 
yet combined some functions of both; how, in her Journals 

m* 

* They lived, probably rent free, in a cottage hqjf way between Lyme 
and Crewkerne, in Somerset. %, 

t Most of the uncertainty arose from Cottle, the publisher’s, habit 
of garbling his own and his clients* correspondence. 
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and Diaries, is contained the nucleus of much of his poetry ; 
how* in a sense, hers was the more masculine mind, so that 
many of the adventures which he relates in his own name 
were really of her experience, even to the incident of a 
baker’s assault in Hamburg in 1 79S ; how she sank her 
personality in his, and he accepted the willing sacrifice ; all 
this is the commonplace of biography. It is rather to the 
reverse of the shield that attention is beginning to be 
attracted ; to the effect of these conditions upon Dorothy 
herself, to their possible effect upon William. To be mar- 
ried to a genius has not always proved an enviable fate ; 
but to be his sister, housekeeper and friend is a position 
lacking the mutuality of marriage. There can be no doubt 
that Dorothy Wordsworth often felt the strain. As early 
as 1800 she writes, under date 20th May, “The quietness 
and still seclusion of the valley affected me even to pro- 
ducing the deepest melancholy. I forced myself from it.” 
Two years later, in March 1802, we find her recording, “I 
was tired to death, and went to bed before him. He came 
down to me, and read the poem to me in bed.” It was a 
moment in which the loveliest of his poems, nay, the “ he " 
himself, must have been a trifle trying ; yet, doubtless, she 
raised herself on her pillow and supplied the admiration 
called for. Certainly, in 1835, her elasticity gave way; 
and from that year to 1836, when Dorothy Wordsworth 
died at the age of eighty-four, she was a confirmed mental 
invalid. Under different circumstances she might have 
been a poet herself ; she might have been a happy wife and 
mother ; and something of indirect responsibility for her 
early # melancholia must be laid to Wordsworth’s charge. 
And, looking at the situation in the light of the poet’s life, 
some abat&nent must be made from its pleasingness. Pro- 
' fessor Knight, in this context, speaks of his “ self-involution,” 
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and the term may stand to express the possible harm that 
was done by allowing Wordsworth's plausible vanity a con- 
stant source of nourishment. But, all deductions admitted, 
still the facts remain. Dorothy chose, and found, and kept 
her vocation in life, and it does not bind one to optimistic 
fatalism to feel that it was for the best ; and her brother’s 
splendid genius matured most readily on this prepared soil : 
it would be idle to point out its shortcomings. 

The flattery of Coleridge was yet more pronounced. In 
the fourth chapter of Biographia Literaria we 
s. T. Coleridge. rea( ^ «< the last year of my residence at 

Cambridge, 1794, I became acquainted with Mr Words- 
worth’s first publication, entitled Descriptive Sketches , and sel- 
dom, if ever, was the emergence of an original poetic genius 
above the literary horizon more evidently announced.” 

Such critical discrimination is entirely to Coleridge’s 
credit, but the remark of 1797, h propos of the tragedy, 
The Borderers , “ in Wordsworth there are no inequalities ” ; 
or the letter to William Godwin, of March 25 th, 1801, — “if 
I die, and the booksellers will give you anything for my 
life, be sure to say — ‘ Wordsworth descended on him like 
the TvZfa esauTov from heaven ; by showing to him what 
true poetry was, he made him know that he himself was no 
Poet,’” — these were the product of a more extravagant 
mood. I am constrained to admit that, all evidence 
weighed, the friendship was a little one-sided. Coleridge, 
Wordworth’s junior by two years, was somewhat embarrass- 
ing in his intimacy. His intemperate habits and unkempt 
appearance became, after a while, a thorn in Dorothy’s 
flesh, and we can watch the growing struggle between her 
first enthusiastic impressions, derived mainly, no doubt, 
from Coleridge’s open appreciation of her brother, and her 
later reluctance to encourage his visits. Even in the 
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Gasman journey, to which we shall presently come, though 
the two set out together, Coleridge soon diverged Nor 
was Wordsworth ever quite so frankly loyal in the largess 
of praise as Coleridge had been to him. It is true that to 
Coleridge The Prelude was inscribed, and that his name 
was associated with the poem throughout. But this proof 
of friendship was a more formal affair than the warmth and 
heartiness on the other side. It rests on a different plane 
from the private professions and:, intimate confessions of 
which Coleridge disburdened himself. And here, perhaps, 
with this suggestion of formality, wifh the probable in- 
trusion of the feminine element, and with our sense of 
Wordworth’s self - involved horizon, we may leave the 
matter. At least, in 1810, the estrangement came to a 
head. It was hastened by one of those untoward incidents 
from which there is no way out, which depend on a tone 
of voice, on a turn of a phrase, on a shade of ambiguity in 
meaning. Wordsworth said something to Basil Montagu, 
perhaps in all kindness and goodwill, which Montagu 
indiscreetly repeated to Coleridge, and the latter resented 
as an unfriendly imputation of unsociable morals and 
manners. The quarrel lasted for two years, when it was 
patched up by Crabb Robinson’s intervention, and the 
close comrades of olden days were outwardly reconciled, 
never to be the same again. 

The friendship was at its height in the last years of the 
century. Wordsworth had spent eighteen 
months at Racedown, occupied with his pupils 
and books. The composition of The Borderers 
.belong? to this period, though its publication was very long 
delayed. In June 1797, Coleridge was the Wordsworths’ 
guest. He Had just written, in the new school of romantic 
drama, Osorio ; or. The Be morse, and the two poets, who 
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were toshare in common the fate of rejection for the stage, 
now read and admired one another’s plays, in a spirit of 
mutual self-satisfaction. On July and, hosts and guest 
exchanged their parts, and a fortnight later the Words- 
worths settled at Alfoxden, in the Quantocks, in order to 
be close to Coleridge’s home at Nether Stowey. At either 
household various kindred souls were welcome. Coleridge, 
it is true, who depended for his living on journalism and 
lecturing, was at this time impecunious, and the burden of 
his Bohemian hospitality must have fallen heavily on his 
wife. One day, when they were to have lunched royally 
on bread and cheese and brandy, the cheese was stolen, 
and the brandy spilt, and the cupboard was bare of salt. 
But the salt of conversation supplied the pauses of the 
commissariat, and Thomas Poole, their wealthy neighbour 
in the castle, was always ready and at hand. A frequent 
visitor was Charles Lloyd, son of a Quaker banker in 
Birmingham, a youth of weak health and vapid enthusiasms, 
whom Coleridge had attracted in his pantisocratic days. 
William Hazlitt came there too, and found in the poems of 
the friends “ something of the effect that arises from the 
turning-up of the fresh soil, or the first welcome breath of 
spring.” * 

Henry Crabb Robinson came; and Charles Lamb, 
Coleridge's school-fellow, shortly after his domestic tragedy, 
repaired at Stowey the affliction of his spirits. His visit, 
and the seeds of future pleasure that it sowed, were a ray 
of sunshine in his darkened life. Southey, Mrs Coleridge’s 
brother-in-law, and a comrade in the emigration day-dream, 
was a member of the circle ; De Quineey made acquain- 
tance with it ; and Joseph Cottle, the Bristol publisher, was 
drawn into it, to be persuaded into thinking tftat he would 
* Sec The Liberal \ vol. ii. p. 371, 
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make his fortune by launching the young poets. Politics, 
tinged with republicanism, and literature, wedded to re- 
action, were the constant topics of talk. Its brilliancy was 
reinforced by the presence of John Thelwall, “Citizen 
Th el wall,” Radical and Chartist, who had retired from active 
propagandises to cultivate his acres and the domestic virtues. 
His visit, the unconventional habits of the households, and 
the suspicious chatter of inquisitive rustics, brought down a 
Government spy, with the result that at the end of their 
year’s tenancy, the renewal of the Wordsworths’ lease was 
refused, and in July 1798, the gathering in the Quantocks 
was broken up. 

It is unnecessary to protest the perfect innocence of 
“the conspirators.” Indeed, the industry of Wordsworth, 
during his residence at Alfoxden, is the chief feature in 
their proceedings. In a letter of March nth, 1798, he 
wrote that he had begun “ a poem which I hope to make 
of considerable utility. Its title will be * The Recluse, or 
Views of Man, Nature and Society.’ ” A few weeks later, on 
April aoth, a start was made with Peter Bell ; but the great 
work of the year was the first volume of Lyrical Ballads .* 
Since Wordsworth and Coleridge met almost every day, to 
discuss the theory and practice of poetics, it was natural that 
they should think of publishing a book in common. More- 
over, their common pecuniary necessities served to recom- 
mend the scheme. On a November day, in 1797, Coleridge 
had been seized with the inspiration of the Ancient Mariner ; 
Wordsworth supplied some lines, and it formed accordingly 
the nucleus of the collection. Coleridge was to continue in a 
similar vein, giving “to persons and characters supernatural, 
or at least roman tit, ... a human interest and a semblance 

* Lyrical Ballads , with a few other Poems. J. Cottle, Bristol, and 
J. & A. Arch, London, 1798, 
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of truth ” ; Wordsworth, on the other hand, was to reverse* the 
process, "and 44 to give a charm of novelty to things of every 
day, and to excite a feeling analogous to the supernatural, 
by awakening the mind’s attention from the lethargy of 
Custom, and directing it to the loveliness and the wonders 
of the world before us” (Biog. Lit.'). By the following 
spring, Wordsworth’s output was far in excess Of his colla- 
borator’s, and when the anonymous volume was published 
by Cottle, in September 1798, it contained only four 
poems by Coleridge, — The Ancient Mariner, The Foster- 
Mothers Tale, The Nightingale and The Dungeon. Words- 
worth’s contributions included The Idiot Boy, We are Seven, 
The Thorn, Anecdote for Fathers, Goody Blake and Harry 
Gill, 44 Her Fyes are Wild,” Simon Lee, Lines written in 
Early Spring, Expostulation and Reply , and others. Cole- 
ridge’s Dungeon and A Character by Wordsworth were 
subsequently omitted. Meanwhile, in July, Wordsworth 
and his sister had left Alfoxden to walk to Tintern Abbey 
up the Wye. The poet had traversed the same country 
with William Calvert in 1793, and his present revised im- 
pressions were the occasion of his magnificent Lines, Com- 
posed a Few Miles above Tintern Abbey, (* Five years have 
past,’—) which were sent straight to Bristol, and were 
included in the Lyrical Ballads . 

With the proceeds of their various enterprises, Coleridge 

and the Wordsworths started to spend the 
1798-9 r 

winter in Germany. They were received in 

audience by the poet Klopstock, by whom they were con- 
siderably overawed ; but beyond him they seem to have 
seen hardly anyone. They arrived in October at, Goslar, 
where Coleridge parted company with the sister and 
brother in order to have more time for study. The 
weather, Wordsworth complains, was bitterly cold ; he 
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found his neighbours ungenial; and, thwarted, to some 
extent, in his social purposes, he gave most of his time to 
writing. Lucy Gray t and Ruth^ and The Poets Epitaph 
belong in composition to these months, as well as the 
verses to Lucy, and the unspoken romance that inspired 
them. He was further engaged with elaborating his 
scheme for The Recluse ; and, while taking stock of his 
faculties in this regard, he began his auto-psychological 
poem, afterwards entitled The Prflude, which was finished 
in 1805, but only posthumously published. At Gottingen, 
in February, the Wordsworths fell in With Coleridge again, 
and returned to England in the spring. For the rest of 
that year, 1799, they made Sockburn, near Northallerton, 
in Yorkshire, their head-quarters, where they stayed with 
Thomas Hutchinson and his sisters, Sarah and Mary. 

The record of the poet’s life becomes more and more 
tranquil. It becomes, in W. M. Rossetti’s 
m pb rase > more and more respectable.* On St 

District. Thomas’ Day, December 21st, 1799, he settled 
with his sister in Dove Cottage, Town-end, 
Grasmere, a lovely retreat in that favourite Lake district 
to which he afterwards wrote a Guide, and to which he 
was faithful in preference till the end. During 1800 they 
entertained several visitors, John, their sailor brother, and 
Mary Hutchinson, and Coleridge among them. In July, 
the Coleridges took Greta Hall, a house twelve miles from 
Doye Cottage, and the intercourse again became frequent. 
A second series of Lyrical Ballads was discussed; but 
when in January i8oi,f Longman & Rees (London), who 

* TJie charge of “ respectability ” with its somewhat bourgeois im* 
plication was made bjj Rossetti in his Preface to one edition of Moxon’s 
complete Woqfsworth, a Preface subsequently withdrawn at the earnest 
request of Wordsworth’s surviving relatives, 
t The date on the title-page is 1800. 
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had bough* out Cottle, published the Ballads, in .two 
volumes, Wordsworth’s name appeared on the title-page, 
and Wordsworth’s lengthy Preface explained and justified 
the purpose of the poems. . Volume I. was a new edition 
of- the 1798 publication, with Love by Coleridge added; 
volume II. contained Wordsworth’s Goslar pieces and 
others of yet more recent date, the chief of which were the 
two pastoral idylls, Michael and The Brothers j The Oak 
and the Broqm , “ ’ Tis $aid that some have died of love” 
The Waterfall and the Eglantine, etc. ; as well as five 
poems On the Nothing of Places , one of which was in- 
scribed to M(ary) H(utchinson). A piece of more material 
good fortune this year, was a windfall of ^8500, paid, in 
complete liquidation — of capital and interest— -of a sum of 
money borrowed by Lord Lonsdale from his agent, John 
Wordsworth, by Lord Lonsdale’s successor to John Words- 
worth’s children. It came at a. most appropriate time, for 
the poet had been wearing himself out with work, and was 
thinking of taking seriously to the study of chemistry, with 
Calvert and Coleridge, as a relaxation from the strain of 
composition. By . way of compromise, apparently, Words- 
w orth gQt married ; for, in the whole biography of the poet, 
in nothing was he less like other men than in his wooing 
and his wedding. It is said that Dorothy had to wrjteJus 
love-letters : certainly, after the ceremony, on .Oqt^ber 4th, 
1802, she accompanied the pair, on their honeymoon. 
The account of that day in Dorothy’s diary, is curious. 
The trio stayed for an hour or two at Kirby, in Yorkshire, 
where her brother and she entertained themselves with 
examining children’s grave-stones ; later in the afternoon 
they caught sight of Rivaux Abbey, and Dorothy records, 
with a delicious touch of pity, “ Dear Mary — (for Mary 
Hutchinson, their old school-fellow, was the bride)—** had 
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never seen a mined abbey before— except Whitby.” That 
they arrived at their destination very late at night, and left 
< by six in the morning, was an appropriate ending to the 
day. 

' Mary Wordsworth .soon settled down to the long life 
d trois which centred about the poet. In the Auto- 
biographical Memoranda, dictated at Rydal Mount in 1847, 
the events of the next forty ,years are very shortly sum- 
marised : “ After our marriage we»dwelt, together with our 
sister, at Towmend, where three of our children were born. 
In the spring of 1808, the increase of our family caused us 
to remove to a larger house, then just built, Allan Bank, 
in the same vale ; where our two younger children were 
born, and who died at the Rectory, the house we after- 
wards occupied for two years. They died in 1812, and in 
1813 we came to Rydal Mount, where we have since lived 
with no further sorrow till 1836, when my sister became a 
confirmed invalid, and our sister Sarah Hutchinson died.” 

It will not be disrespectful to this reticence to fill in a 
few more details of Wordsworth's private life. 
Its seeming monotony was broken, in the first 
place, by occasional journeys abroad. In the summer after 
his marriage (1803), Wordsworth started with his sister and 
Coleridge on a Scotch tour, upon which Dorothy wrote a 
small volume of Recollections , which have been published. 
Mrs Wordsworth was unable to accompany them on this 
occasion, for her eldest son, John, had been born on June 
1 8th ; while -of Coleridge, Wordsworth writes in a note to 
one of his own Memorials of the tour, “ Poor C. was at 
that tipie in bad spirits, and somewhat too much in love 
with -his own dejection, and he departed from us soon 
after we left iLoch Lomond.” The chief incident noted in 
Miss Wordsworth's Journal was the meeting with Walter 
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Scott at M^Jrpse, in whose company they spent four days, 
from 19th to 23rd September. In a letter to Scott, dated 4 
from Grasmere, nearly a month later, to announce their 
safe return, Wordsworth freely expressed his pleasure: 

" My sister and I often talk of the happy days we spent in 
I your company. Such things do not occur often in life. 

' If we live, we shall meet again; that is my consolation 
when I think of these things. . . , Farewell 1 . . . Your 
sincere friend, for such ^will call myself, though slow to use 
a word of such solemn meaning to anyone,” 

In October 1 8ofl, by the invitation and generosity of 
Sir George Beaumont, the Wordsworths and their family 
jspent the winter at a farm-house in Coleorton, Leicester- 
shire, where the poet employed himself with laying out 
grounds and planting a winter garden at the Hall for Lady 
Beaumont. A sonnet to her upon the subject is among 
his Miscellaneous Sonnets. Goethe, oddly enough, was 
occupied at the same time in the same congenial manner 
at Weimar.* It was probably late in the following summer 
that Wordsworth paid his visit to the Craven district Qf 
, Yorkshire, with the scenery of which his White Doe. of 
Rylstone is associated. 

In 1814 came another tour in Scotland, this time in the 
company of Mrs Wordsworth and Miss Hutchinson. It 
was chiefly remarkable for the poem Yarro%v Jftsifed, which 
contrasted with the Yarrow Unvisited of nine years before. 
In 1831, Yarrow Revisited was added to the collection, 
on the occasion of a third Scottish journey, the immediate 
reason for which recalled the circumstances of 1803. As 
it was then that Wordsworth and Scott first met, sq it was 
now that, in 1831, Wordsworth set off with, his daughter to 
visit Sir Walter before he left for Italy. # “How sadly 
* See Frau Gothein’s Wordsworth, i. 184. 
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change d* runs the poet’s note, “did I find him from the 
tnan I had seen so healthy, gay and hopeful. . . . On 
Tuesday morning, Sir Walter Scott accompanied us, and 
most of the party, to Newark Castle, on the Yarrow. 
When we alighted from the carriages, he walked pretty 
stoutly, and had great pleasure in revisiting these his 
favourite haunts. Of that excursion, the verses Yarrow 
Revisited are a memorial. Notwithstanding the romance 
that pervades Sir Walter’s works, and attaches to many 
of his habits, there is too much pressure of fact for these 
verses to harmonise, as much as I could wish, with the 
two preceding poems. On our return in the afternoon, 
we had to cross the Tweed, directly opposite Abbotsford. 
. . . A rich, but sad light, of rather a purple than a 
golden hue, was spread over the Eildon hills at that 
moment ; and thinking it probable that it might be the last 
time Sir Walter would cross the stream, I was not a little 
moved, and expressed some of my feelings in the sonnet 
beginning, * A trouble, not of clduds,’ etc.” 

/ Two days later, after “ a serious conversation, tite-d-tite” 
Wordsworth and Scott parted ; as is well known, the 
forebodings were fulfilled, and Sir Walter hurried back 
from Italy to die in 1832. I give the sonnet referred to 
in this note at length : it was read by Scott before his 
departure : 

“ A trouble, not of clouds, or weeping rain, 

Nor of the setting sun’s pathetic light 
Engendered, hangs o’er Eildon’s triple height : 

Spirits of Power, assembled there, complain 
* For kindred Power, departing from their sight ; 

* While Tweed, best pleased in chanting a blithe strain, 

“ v Saddens hi* voice again, and yet again. 

Lift up your hearts, ye Mourners 1 for the might 
Of the whole world’s good wishes with him goes ; 

C 
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Blessings and prayers, in nobler retinue 
Than sceptred king or laurelled conqueror knows, 
t Follow this wondrous Potentate. Be true, 

Ye winds of ocean,' and the midland sea, 

. Wafting your charge to soft Parthenope 1 ” 

Meanwhile, in 1820, Wordsworth had visited the Conti- 
nent with his wife and sister. Mr Monkhouse went with 
them to the Alps and to Milan, while Henry Crabb 
Robinson joined them at Lucerne. They finished up at 
Paris where they spent five weeks in the company of Mrs 
Monkhouse and a 'Miss Horrocks. In 1828 he was. in 
Belgium with Coleridge, in 1829 in Ireland. In 1833, 

* came a kind of supplementary journey to the Abbotsford 
pilgrimage of two years before, in order to visit Staffa and 
Iona, which had then been necessarily omitted owing to 
the lateness of the season. Finally, in March 1837, a 
life-long wish of Wordsworth’s was gratified by a tour 
among the cities of Italy. “ I received,” he records, “ from 
Mr Moxon, the publisher *of a large edition of my poems, 
a sum sufficient to enable me to gratify my wish without 
encroaching upon what I considered due to my family.” 
Accordingly, he set off with H. C. Robinson, and the 
friends remained abroad until the following August. His 
poetic Memorials of this occasion Wordsworth considered in- 
adequate; he would have liked to dwell on his enthusiasm for 
the Roman remains, as well as on the Petrarch associations, 
— “ Between two and three hours did I run about, climbing 
the steep and rugged crags, from whose base the water of 
Vaucluse breaks forth. * Has Laura’s lover,’ often said I 
to myself, * ever sat upon this stone ? Or has his fopt ever 
pressed that turf?’ Some, especially of the female sex, 
could have felt sure of it ; my answer was (impute it to my 
years), ‘ I fear, not.’ Is it not in fact obvious tha t many 
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of his love verses must have flowed, I do not say from a 
> wish to display his own talent, but from a habit of exercising 
< his intellect in that way, rather than from an impulse of 

: his heart ? ” From this date the tranquil residence at 

• Rydal Mount was practically uninterrupted. - 

Incidentally, something has already been said of Words- 

_ „ worth’s losses and gains by friendship during 

Friendships. ,. , ... „ r ^ ® 

his long life. We must revert to 1805 for 

almost the greatest sorrow which he suffered. On February 

nth in that year, the cottage at Town-end was turned 

into a house of mourning by the news of the foundering of 

: the East Indiaman, Earl of Abergavenny, of which John 

Wordsworth, the youngest and the favourite of the brothers, 

was Captain at the time. Evidence seemed to show that 

the loss of the ship was due to the pilot’s mismanagement, 

while the heroism of the Captain’s death was placed beyond 

a doubt. In this thought there was some consolation ; 

but in many poems and letters, j?oth presently and in after 

years, Wordsworth’s deep grief was evinced. John, he 

had always felt, was the most sympathetic of his brothers 

in temperament: "Of all human beings,” he wrote in a 

kind of necrologe to Sir George Beaumont, “ of all human 

beings whom I ever knew, he was the man of the most 

rational, desires, the most sedate habits, and the most 

perfect self-command.” His death added the discipline of 

sorrow to the poet’s experience of life. 

The friendship with Sir George Beaumont, to whom 
Wordsworth had turned in his hour of bereavement, dated 
from two years before. It had been brought about by the 
good offices of Coleridge, and it grew in intimacy and mutual 
esteem until JJeaumont’s death in 1827. Sir Geoige was 
'. a descendant of Francis Beaumont, the dramatist, and had 
‘inherited or acquired his ancestor’s taste for culture. To 
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the men of talent of his times he acted the part of a 
’Maecenas, with more of the connoisseur and less of the 
t patron about him. Wilkie and Landseer, Coleridge and 
Scott, Southey, who called him the most fortunate of men, 
andByron, who came to sneer, gathered athishouSe ; Hay- 
don and the veteran Sir Joshua were often to be met there. 
Beaumont was a painter himself, and Wordsworth's lines 
on his “ Picture of Peele Castle in a Storm " are among his 
most happily inspired. .Another taste which they had in 
common was for landscape-gardening, and the poet's opera- 
tions at Sir George’s country house in Coleorton led to a 
long interchange of letters. He completed his task by 
composing suitable inscriptions for various points of in- 
terest in the grounds. 

Besides the acquaintances to whom Sir George Beau- 
mont introduced him, Wordsworth, when in London in 
1820, at the height of his reputation, met many. distin- 
guished men. One evening, of which Lamb records that 
he supped in Parnassus, there were assembled round 
Crabb Robinson’s table in Gloucester Place five immortal^, 
— Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, Thomas Moore, and 
Samuel Rogers. He knew, too, and sustained in various 
degrees as associates or correspondents, Carlyle, Haydon, 
Hazfitt, De Quincey, John .Wilson, Thomas Arnold, 
Rowan Hamilton, Maria Edgeworth, Aubrey .de Vere, and 
Sir Humphrey Davy; but he was really not intimate with 
any. Scott died in 1832, Coleridge in 1834, and Southey 
in 1843. To the two former sufficient reference has per- 
haps been made ; death is always a great tranquilliser, and 
Coleridge’s death came as a heavy blow tp .th,e surviving 
friend: their early sympathy stood out !n more bold relief 
than the later differences which had divided tfiem. 

But with increasing age, and after the loss of Beaumont, 
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Wordsworth retired more- and more into his own family 
circle. Dora, his daughter, took the place of the sister 
Dorothy of his youth, and £dward Quillinan, her husband, 
.became his friend as well as his son-in-law. Dora’s death 
in 1847 was a grief from which he did not recover. And 
- here, perhaps, with the last of his friends, is the most fitting 
place to take leave of the poet. He had never been a sociable 
man, though the list of his acquaintances is so long; he had 
never been a man of easy intercourse, as the Coleridge 
story may stand, among other testimony, to witness. But 
his could have been no ordinary attraction which basked 
vin the devotion of a sister, wife and daughter ; nor is there 
mny misprisal of love in his relations to John Wordsworth 
and George Beaumont. He liked best, as he has told us, 
to sit by his own hearth-fire, 

“ And listen to the flapping of the flame. 

Or kettle whispering its faint under-song.” 

At home then, amid the peace that this aspiration typifies, 
on April 23rd, 1850, the aged poet died. He is buried 
in Grasmere churchyard, within the sound of Rotha’s 
waters. 

After the close of the Wanderjahre, and the settlement 
in the Lake district, Wordsworth’s biographer 
has little concern with the domestic life of his 
subject. It remains for him to enumerate the works which 
Wordsworth published, and to follow the course of his 
growing appreciation as a poet. And this distinction is 
the more essential, because Wordsworth himself sharply 
divided off his private from his public career. “ On. the 
"1 basis of his human life he reared a poetic one,” as he wrote 
1 of Robert flums ; and this poetic structure was designed 
to be viewed as a whole. The very order of publication 


Publication*. 
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corresponds to this design, and supersedes the order, of 
composition. Wordsworth, was writing nearly every day, 
— writing or revising — but his poetic life is most faithfully 
related by pursuing the history of his published works. 

I left this part of our subject with the appearance, in 
1 800 1, of the new volume of Lyrical Ballads and the 
famous Preface on the Principles of Poetry with which 
Wordsworth chose to introduce it. The contrast between 
the extreme triviality of # certain of the Ballads and the 
seriousness of purpose to which the Preface laid claim, 
made the next experiment of the young poet an object of 
amused anticipation. In 1807, Messrs Longman issued 
“ Poems, in two volumes, by William Wordsworth, author 
of the Lyrical Ballads/' Their chief contents include some 
of the best of the poet’s production^. They contained 
many erf the sonnets subsequently “ dedicated to National 
Independence and Liberty,” — among them Oft the Extinc- 
tion of the Venetian Republic , To Tous saint POuverture, 
The King of Sweden, and the series written in August and 
September 1802, in a vein of passionate patriotism. They 
contained further some of the “ Miscellaneous Sonnets,” — 
Westminster Bridge , “ It is a beauteous evening,” and After 
a fourncy across the Hamilton ( Hambleton ) Hills. They 
contained the three sets of stanzas. To the Daisy j the 
Elegiac Stanzas, suggested by a Picture of Peek Castle tn a 
Storm, Painted by Sir George Beaumont } and the Character 
of the Happy Warrior . Had Wordsworth ceased writing 
; in t his y ear the verdict of posterity would still have crowned 
him poet for the wonderful achievement of these volumes. 
Nevertheless, they were made the occasion of the first of 
the Edinburgh Review attacks. In an hrticle of October 
1 807, the Ode on fntitnations • of fmmortaiity , a poem 
’ which has since won almost extravagant admiration, was 
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characterised in that periodical as “ the most illegible and 
\ unintelligible part of the publication ” ; while the Reviewer 
concluded with the ungrateful hope, “ that there is now an 
end of this folly." 

Happily, the poet was undeterred by the perversity of a 
blind generation. He measured his obstinacy with theirs, 
and followed up his two volumes of miscellaneous 
verse by an instalment of his projected magnum opus . 
In 1814, there was published in, a quarto volume, “The 
Excursion, being a portion of the Recluse, a Poem." In 
the scheme of the Recluse , the present portion was the 
: second of . three divisions. It remains a fragment, — in 
nine thousand lines, for of the rest of the work only Book I. 
of Part First was ever completed. Its immediate success 
was of the most meagre. The Edinburgh , finding its 
warning of seven years ago neglected, greeted the Ex- 
cursion with the notorious review from Jeffrey’s pen, 
beginning “This will never do.” “The case of Mr 
Wordsworth,” it continued, “is now manifestly hopeless.” 
It is fair to add that chief exception was taken to the 
character of the Pedlar-Philosopher ; some passages of 
beauty were quoted and admired, but contempt and 
derision were poured upon the underlying theory of all 
Wordsworth’s work, — the existence of beauty in the 
common-place. The Quarterly , in a more temperate 
article written by Lamb,* begged the poet, in his own 
interests, to abandon his excess of naivete ; while the 
Monthly Review was yet more guarded in praise. Even 
Coleridge was dissatisfied; he had looked for a more 

definite system of philosophy, a more tangible reply to 

*\ 

* But edited by Gifford. Lamb complained that he .did not re- 
cognise his article : in reading The Excursion he had spent a day 
in heaven. 
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Locke, and Pope, and the elder Darwin. The Edinburgh 
at this time carried enormous weight, and the greater 
is the merit due to Southey, who, in a letter to Sir Walter 
Scott, December 24th, 1814, wrote: “Jeffrey, I hear, has 
written what his admirers call a crushing review of The 
Excursion. He might as well seat himself upon Skiddaw, 
and fancy he had crushed the mountain.” 

Wordsworth’s popularity increased very slowly. The ap- 
pearance, in 1815, of his*dassified poems and the Appendix 
and Essay justifying their classification, was received with 
almost universal disapproval, although such pieces as 
Laodamia and the “Liberty” sonnets of 1810 were now 
added to the collection. The White Doe of Ry Is tone, 
published in the same year with an engraving after Sir 
George Beaumont by Bromley, was considered by the 
Edinburgh Review to be “ the very worst poem we ever 
saw imprinted in a quarto volume.” Nevertheless, out 
of this very article, the severity of the attack defeats itself. 
No unprejudiced reader of the seventh canto of that 
poem could acquiesce in the Edinburgh summary : “ the 
poor lady runs about for some years in a very disconsolate 
way in a worsted gown and flannel night-cap; but at 
last the old white doe finds her out, and takes again to 
following her.” Such criticism is no criticism. The 
Quarterly was respectful and appreciative ; • and — more 
significant still — in the July and December numbers, 1818, 
of Blackwood's Magazine , Wordsworth was for the first 
time treated as a Master as well as a Poet. 

But in the following year, the growing faith of the 
critics was somewhat rudely tried by the two thin volumes 
Peter Bell and The Waggoner. The * Monthly was un- 
measured in abuse : Wordsworth was an infatuated 
poetaster, the Prince of Poetical Burlesque. In a later 
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chapter it will be shown how far Wordsworth deferred 
to public opinion in the corrections which he introduced 
into Peter Bell ; it is sufficient to mention here, that the 
first two editions of that poem — and those only — con- 
tained the famous stanza, — 

k “ Is it a party in a parlour ? 

Crammed just as they on earth were crammM — 

Some sipping punch, some sipping tea, 

But, as you by their faces see;* 

All silent and all damn’d.” 

Still, with or without these lines, Peter Bell was a 
^practical illustration of the new mission of poetry for 
which not even the Excursion and the White Doe could be 
considered an adequate preparation. 

It was with a sense of relief that those who were 
most anxious for the poet’s reputation welcomed the 
volume of 1820, “ The River Duddon, a series of sonnets, 
Vaudracour and Julia > and other poems. To which is 
annexed, a topographical description of the country of 
the Lakes, in the north of England.” Verse and prose 
were both on a sufficiently high level to atone for the 
caprice of Peter Bell. The Monthly Review was converted ; 
or rather, it reverted to the tone of June 1799, when it 
, had discovered much “ genius and originality ” in the author 
of Lyrical Ballads ; and from this date, the fame of 
Wordsworth, both at home and abroad, has been steadily 
progressive. Against the last attack of the Edinburgh 
Reviewer, who wrote in November 1822, “The Lake 
School of Poetry, we think, is now pretty well extinct,” 
can be set the pronouncement of Blackwood* s in the August 
before : “ Wordsworth is indisputably the most original 
Poet of the Age” Both articles were d propos of the 
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volume of poetry, “ Memorials of a Tour on the Continent, 
i8*o.” 

By a curious fatality, the restitution of the critics came 
at a time when the creative energy of the poet had. ceased. 
During all the years that the reviewers had abused him, 
and the public had left him unread, Wordsworth had been 
putting forth the work which has made him immortal. His 
golden decade, according to Matthew Arnold, was from 
1798 to 1808; certainty the two volumes of. 1807 con- 
tained some of the finest of his poems ; and equally 
certain is it, that 'after 1820, when the circle of his 
readers first began to widen, when the reviewers began 
to follow Blackwood's lead, and wrote articles on the 
poet’s teaching, when selections were first made from 
his poems “ for the use of schools and young persons,” 
the poetic fire was almost extinguished. To 1822, 
besides the “ Memorials, etc.,” just mentioned, belongs 
the volume of 102 “ Ecclesiastical Sketches,” subsequently 
enlarged to a sonnet sequence of 132. In the same 
year, the Guide to the Lakes was first issued as a separate 
publication, and it was still possible for the tourists who 
used it to ask the author if he had written anything else. 
Nevertheless, uniform editions of the “ Poetical Works ” 
followed one another fast, taking in the new pogms as 
they appeared. In 1834, “Yarrow Revisited, and other 
Poems ” was given to the world. It contained the 
Memorials of Wordsworth's visit to Scotland in 1831, 
in connection with Sir Walter Scott ; a series suggested 
by the supplementary tour of 1833 ; three longish pieces 
of indifferent value, called The Armenian v . Tody's* Love, 
The Russian Fugitive , and The Egyptian Maid ; and some 
miscellaneous sonnets and memorials, besides two or 
three “Evening Voluntaries,” the most notable of which, 
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Cotqposed upon an Evening of Extraordinary Splendour and 
Beauty, had already been published in the River Duddoti 
volume. Finally, in 1842, as the seventh volume of his 
collected works, Wordsworth consented to the appearance 
of “Poems, .chiefly of Early and Late Years; including 
The Borderer, s, a Tragedy.” The tragedy dated from 
1795-6 ; Guilt and Sorrow was a new and revised 
'.version of The Female Vagrant of 1794, and the interest 
of the volume, on the whole, was biographical rather than 
literary. 

The course of this survey, and, its tonclusion in a pub- 
lication which was a kind of concession to 
popularity, brings us imperceptibly to the point 
when Wordsworth had survived his early detractors, and 
the new generation that had grown up around the prophet, 
delighted to do him honour. The last decade of his 
public life was an ample compensation for its opening 
years. Outwardly, at least : for we cannot but remember 
that the sister, who had shared his toil, was practically 
unobservant of its reward; that the brother, who had’ been 
most in sympathy, and the friends, who had been loyallest 
in help, were dead ; in a word, that, in outliving his dis- 
praise, Wordsworth had outlived his ambition. But the 
: tokens . of esteem came thickly. Money was never a 
material object to the frugal poet, and in 1842, he was 
able to resign, in favour of his second son, the Distributor- 
ship of Stamps for Westmoreland and Cumberland, to 
which he had been appointed in 1813. Lord Lonsdale's 
interest had procured him the post ; it was a curious 
instance of Stateraid to art in the dawn of the socialist 
century. More, direct was the interposition of the Civil 
List, a few months after his resignation, with an annuity of 
^300. But honours without emolument attached were 
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also forthcoming. In 1837, “The Complete Wofcfes of 
William Wordsworth ” were published in Philadelphia, 
under the auspices of Henry Reed, Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Pennsylvania. With his 
American editor, Wordsworth exchanged many letters j in 
one, dated August 19th, 1837, he wrote; “I cannot 
conclude without assuring you that the acknowledgements 
which I receive from the vast continent of America are 
among the most grateful that reach me. What a vast 
field is there open to the English mind, acting through our 
noble language ! ” *In this connection may be mentioned 
the visit paid to Wordsworth at Rydal Mount, in the 
summer of 1833, by the eminent transatlantic philosopher, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. Emerson saw in him, ** a plain, 
elderly, white-haired man, not prepossessing, and disfigured 
by green goggles. . . . He had much to say of America, 
the more that it gave occasion for his favourite topic — 
that society is being enlightened by a superficial tuition, out 
of all proportion to its oeing restrained by moral culture. 
Schools do no good — tuition is not education. . . . He has 
even said, what seemed a paradox, that they needed a 
civil war in America to teach the necessity of knitting the 
social ties stronger.” He did not live to see the war 
accomplished. The conversation presently turned on 
books. Wordsworth recited three of his sonnets for his 
visitor’s entertainment : “ I told him how much the few 
printed extracts had quickened the desire to possess his 
unpublished poems. He replied, he never was in haste to 
publish ; partly, because he corrected a good deal, and 
every alteration is ungraciously received after printing ; but 
what he had written would be printed whether he lived or 
died. . . . He preferred such of his poems as touched the 
affections to any others ; for, whatever is didactic, — what 
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theories of society, and so on, —might perish quickly ; but 
whatever combined a. truth with an affection was xrrjjoa is 
&tf, good to-day and. good for ever. . . . Wordsworth 
honoured himself by his simple adherence to truth, and 
was very willing not to shine ; but he surprised by the hard 
limits of his thought.” 0 

Six years afterwards, in August 1839, Wordsworth 
received more exceptional honour from a nearer source. 
Oxford cbnferred upon him her honorary degree, and the 
scene in the Sheldonian Theatre was only less enthusiastic 
than upon the occasions of the visits of the Duke of 
Wellington. Tp Keble, author of the Christian Year, and 
then Professor of Poetry, fell the task of introducing the 
new D.C.L., and he quitted it appropriately ; for the seal 
of a pious life was stamped upon poet and professor. 
Finally, upon Southey’s death, in March 1843, it became 
obvious that the symbol of the laureateship must pass into 
Wordsworth’s keeping. The circumstances have often 
been told but they bear repetition : for we have to re- 
member that exactly half a century had gone by, since 
Wordsworth’s earliest publication. It was a long appren- 
ticeship to serve tp the slow favour of the public taste : 
and the point of the service is this, that Wordsworth was 
never tempted to court popularity by following fashion j he 
had educated his public before the public crowned him. 
Therefore, when the aged poet at first refused the office, 
pleading his advanced years and his aversion from fresh 
duties, the reply that he received was unanswerable, 
because it came as the consummation to his work. “ The 
' offer, ”#wrote Sir Robert Peel, “ was made to you by the 
Lord Chamberlain? with my entire concurrence, not for 

* English Traits and Representative Men , Macmillan's Emerson, 
vol. iv,, chapter 1. 
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the purpose of imposing on you any nervous of disagree* 
hble duties, but in order to pay you that tribute of respect 
.which is justly due to the first of living poets. The 
Queen entirely approved of the nomination, and there is 
one unanimous feeling on the part of all who have heard 
of the proposal (and it is pretty generally known) that there 
could not be a question about the selection. ... I will 
undertake that you shall have nothing required from you. 
But as the Queen can ^plect for this honourable appoint- 
ment no one whose claims for respect and honour, cm 
account of eminencd as a poet, can be placed in competi- 
tion with yours, I trust you will not longer hesitate to 
accept it.” In this spirit Wordsworth held the Laureate- 
ship for seven silent years. 

Little more remains to be told. In 1850, four months 
after the Laureate’s death, his widow published, under the 
name of The Prelude , the poetic autobiography of his youth, 
from which quotations have been made in this chapter. It 
became the eighth volume of his collected works. The 
public received it with decorous respect, but left it for the 
most part unread. Yet more and more a small band of 
admirers laboured to popularise the poet. Hardly any 
great critic arose, who did not write in his praise. I would 
single out, from a mass of such essays, Walter Pater’s in 
1874, not alone for the great insight and .delicate dis- 
crimination which always marked his work, but because it 
pointed out how desirable a possession would be a treasury 
of Wordsworth’s golden pieces. Five years afterwards, the 
desire was granted ; and Matthew Arnold, here and else- 
where, rendered willing service to the Master.* The 
Golden Treasury selections from Wordsworth, with Arnold’s 
Preface, have gone far to make known his merits. Already, 
however, as early as 1861, F. T. Palgrave had surprised his 
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readers by the extent to which he had laid Wordsworth 
under contribution in the eponymous Golden Treasury of 
Songs and Lyrics, Further, on September 29th, 1880, a 
“ Wordsworth Society ” was constituted at Grasmere, with 
the Bishop of St Andrews for President, and for Secretary 
; and moving spirit Professor William Knight, who has 
deserved so well of the poet. The Society held seven 
annual meetings, at which papers were read and discussion 
invited; 'it also published its * transactions, which include, 
among many valuable brochures, the first Wordsworth 
bibliography. The successive Presidents, 1882-6, were 
Lord Coleridge, Matthew Arnold, His Excellency Russell 
Lowell, Lord Houghton, and Lord Selborne. The 
Society dissolved when it had completed its work of 
organising the labours of Words worthians. Those labours 
are not yet done, for the world that is slow to appreciate 
is slow also to change ; and day by day, though a genera- 
tion has grown up since the centenary of Wordsworth’s 
birth, the love and influence of the poet are widening. 
His name, it is felt, is written in the golden roll of the 
poets who are always young. 
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THE LONGER POEMS 

Worpsworth’s visits to France during the Revolution 
years were th$ consecration of his genius, 
e r «ren. ^ey touched a visionary of the fields and 
woods to sympathy with humankind. They moved , to 
numbers the inarticulate music that was within him by pro- 
viding a subject adequate to his speculative powers, con- 
fined hitherto to a too narrow range of thought. But the 
earliest attempt which Wordsworth made to wed this newly- 
found experience with his poetic faculty was by no means 
harmonious in its result. He wrote in 1795-6 a tragedy 
called The Borderers , an unique experiment in that form 
of composition with which he was never himself satisfied. 
Coleridge, indeed, to whom he read it at the time, praised 
it in extravagant terms, possibly through the bias of similar 
inspiration on his own part in The Remorse ; for, historically 
speaking, The Borderers belongs to the beginning of the 
reaction of English drama from the formal and conventional 
to the sentimental and psychological school. Following his 
own judgment, Wordsworth laid it by for nearly fifty 
years, and it appeared for the first time among the 
“Poems, chiefly of Early and Late Years,” of 1842. 
It added nothing to his reputation, a fact for which 
the poet was quite prepared. He acknowledge^ him- 
self (1842) that its acting qualities had not been pre- 
sent to him during its production, " but,” hfe adds, “ not 
the slightest alteration has been made in the conduct of the 
48 
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story or the' composition of the characters; above all, in 
the two leading persons of the drama, I felt no inducement 
to make any change. . The study of human nature suggests 
this awful truth, that; as in the trials to which life subjects 
us, sin mid crime are apt to start from their very opposite 
qualities, so there are no limits to the hardening of the 
heart; and the perversion of the understanding to which 
they may carry their slaves. During my long residence in 
France ... I had frequent opportunities of being an eye- 
witness of this process, and it was while that knowledge was 
fresh upon my memory that the tragedy of The Borderers 
was composed.” Even so, taking the piece upon its own 
claim to merit as a study in the genesis of sin and in the 
inequalities of justice, it is not altogether a success. Its 
characterisation is unclear, and its treatment is unconvinc- 
ing. With the most amenable disposition to the didactic 
purpose of the play, the reader is left perplexed. Words- 
worth was grappling with a great idea, but the form which 
he chose was neither suitable to it nor consistent with 
itself. • 

In admitting this failure, Wordsworth must be given the 
full credit of its long suspension from publica- 
Th* Preluds. t j on himself felt very deeply the need of 

testinghis powers, of reviewing at leisure the effects of the 
severe and sudden discipline through which he had passed 
in France, and of deciding, in the light of this review, the 
proper scope for his muse. This careful determination of 
the form which the circumstances of his discipline would 
impose, a determination preliminary to the work of his life, 
and injuring for it an accurate proportion between endeavour 
and achievement, a* determination, it must be added, which 
in minor poet? is mainly a matter of imitation, is embodied 
' in the poem appropriately called The Prelude. It is char- 

D 
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acteristic of Wordsworth, not only that his poetic conscience 
dictated this task, but . also" that he withheld, it from the 
public until the larger work should have been given to the 
world. The larger work, designed as The Recluse, in three 
parts, of which The Excursion is the second, was never 
completed, and it was not until 1850, the last year of 
Wordsworth’s life, that he consented to publish The jPre- 
lude , which should have been, but now never could be, the 
motive and justification, # the “ ante-chapel ” of the “ Gothic 
church.” 

Critics, therefore,* who have seen in The Borderers a 
premature trial of skill, display better judgment than those 
who have regarded The Prelude as uncalled-for or self- 
conceited. It is, on the contrary, a beautiful example 
of the diffidence of creative genius. It stands alone in 
poetry as an idealised employment of the conventional 
invocation, by which a formal means is commonly found 
of detaching the muse from the scribe, and claiming the 
privilege of inspiration. Wordsworth genuinely, almost 
painfully, realised the burthen of preparation which such 
detachment requires. He searched the sources of his 
message, that he might fit it to the most convincing form. 
But The Prelude is more than this, more than the record 
in verse of “ the growth of a poet’s mind,” wherein to 
discover its limits and its powers. Its biographical interest 
passes into the experience of humanity. Its invocation is 
no more personal, but universal — the client not Words- 
worth, but mankind ; the gift not poetry, but conduct. 
This success was not a matter of accident, for a man does 
not happen upon the categorical - imperative mood by 
chance. It was by the closest and m< 5 st painstaking self- 
examination, by an industrious abstraction oI*every element 
in his experience of accident or chance, that Wordsworth’s 
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record became a universal law. The even course of The 
Prelude , illuminated at intervals by passages of transcen- 
dent insight which make, as it were, their own music, be- 
comes the best way of life — from the finality of youthful 
acquirement through the disillusion of worldly wisdom to 
the peace of the “ years that bring the philosophic mind.” 

The Prelude ^ which was inscribed to S. T. Coleridge, is 
written in blank verse, reminiscent of Milton, though 
usually less majestic, owing to a less fastidious vocabulary 
and to a more numerous flow of metre. It received the 
advantage of the author’s correction* during the greater 
part of his life, the final revision being in 1832. It is 
divided into thirteen books, of which ixy x. and xi. have 
the most historical interest, as covering the short period 
when Wordsworth moved in the midst of the movement of 
the world. The higher theme of the whole, the theme 
that comes inevitably forward through reflection on the 
facts of experience, is the equal spirit of joy running 
through all creation. The*l?rst two. books deal with, the 
influence of natural objects upon boyhood, while nature is 
still “ mtervenient and secondary,” not sought for her own 
, sake. The winds and cataracts and mountains are per- 
ceived with a kind of sixth sense, which, “ in the dawn of 
being, constitutes a bond of union between life and joy.” 
Wo rdsworth discovers an, affinity between our sense-per- 
ception and the organic beauty of the world which is 
conceded as a favour of reconcilement or consolation to 
our instinctive demand for joy. The joy comes later, with 
the reason of after-life ; but because the treatment in these 
books Jis retrospective,* a suggestion is made throughout 
of the change in Standard that is to be. Meanwhile, it 
may be noted that it jis to the strength of this sense that 

* Cp. pp. S and 6 , supra. 
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Wordsworth’s descriptions of scenery owe 
He makes no attempt, as happens so often in Tennyson, 
to paint the picture, onomatopcejcally, on *to his page. He 
does not translate the thing seen into the terms of the 
sense of hearing ; but oyer and over again he gives us the 
simplest sketches. of“ nature^ whose poetic quality lies in 
their record of the sensuous pleasure of distance or per- 
spective, curve or line, calm or motion, by which their 
appeal is made to us.* f Book iii.j the period of early man- 
hood, marks the beginning of the change. The transition 
from the domination of the senses to the affections of the 
intellect expresses itself at first either by a half-morbid 
introspection (iii. 109- 124, 144- 15 9), or else by a relapse 
into purposeless sensationalism (iii. 2x0-216, 246-258). 
A little later, in Book iv., the glimmerings of the new 
dawn appear : 

“ A freshness also found I at this time 
In human life, the daily life of those 
Whose occupations really I loved,” 

but the interest is not yet strong enough to bring forgetful- 
ness of self, with which wisdom begins. Book v., therefore, 
shows the assistance which reading can render to the birth 
of reason. The things of sense lose their noisy insistence 

* In this context, the following contrast is, perhaps, not unfair : 

“ Sweeter thy voice, but every sound is sweet*; 

Myriads of rivulets hurrying thro* the lawn. 

The moan of doves in immemorial elms. 

And murmuring of innumerable bees.” 

Tennyson, Princess. 

“ A dock of sheep that leisurely pass by, % 

One after one ; the sound of rain, and bees 
Murmuring ; the fall of rivers, winds and Sfas, 

Smooth fields, white sheets of water, and pure sky.” 

' Wordsworth, To Sleep. 
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in Jhe sight of the “ living Presence.” The generalisations 
of “reason, undisturbedby space or time,” lead through 
abstractions to Ood : 

tM*-*'*' * jn * v-»4- z'* 

M Visionary power 

Attends the motions of the viewless winds, - 
Embodied in the mystery of words.” * 

With the sixthbaokwe arrive at the final interpretation of 
nature in the principle of joy. It is a half-frightened 
tnumph’of reason over sense, which 

“ Leaves far behind life’s treacherous vanities. 

For penitential tears and trembling hopes 
Exchanged, — to equalise in God’s pure sight 
Monarch and peasant.” 

Here, for the first time, the grand note of Wordsworth’s 
teaching is struck, and with it his language rises spontane- 
ously to sublimer heights. The style of sensuous description 
is abandoned for an_ imperious revelation of the invisible 
worldLjJpjyhich the soul of man is disclosed 

“ blest in thoughts 

That are their own perfection and reward. 

Strong in herself, and in beatitude 
That hides her, like the mighty flood of Nile 
Poured from his fount of Abyssinian clouds 
To fertilise the whole Egyptian plain.” 

In the earlier moments of prophecy it is hardly collected 
language ; certainly it is no practical counsel that the recog- 
nised glory of reason dictates. The painfully sought in- 

f * Cp. The Excursion , iv. 73, where, in an Hegelian (< bacchantic 
intoxication ” of abstract thought, the power of this vision is explained : 

« “ Immutably survive 

Fa* our support, the measures and the forms 
Which an abstract intelligence supplies $ 

Whose kingdom is, where time and space are not.” 
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spiration is as yet too wonderful a power forthepoefc to 
, write his message calmly. Such a passage as the following 
is almost extravagant in its self-oblivioif, its cosmic con- 
sciousness, its promise of the harmony to be wrought for 
humankind : — 

“ The immeasurable height 
Of woods decaying, never to be decayed. 

The stationary blasts of waterfalls, 

. And in the narrow rent at every turn 

Winds thwarting winds, bewildered and forlorn. 

The torrents shooting from the clear blue sky. 

The rocks that muttered close upon our ears, 

Black drizzling crags that spake by the wayside 
As if a voice were in them, the sick sight 
And giddy prospect of the raving stream, 

. The unfettered clouds and region of the Heavens, 

1 Tumult and peace, the darkness and the light, 

Were all the workings of one mind, the features 
Of the same face, blossoms upon one tree ; 

Characters of the great Apocalypse, 

The types and symbols of Eternity, 

| Of first, and last, and midst, and without end.” — 

But we meet here the motif which runs through all his 
inspired work, of the unity in diversity, revealing God in 
the metaphysical and democracy in the social .sphere. For 
at this point Wordsworth, the poe.t of the . a,ffectipns v is , bom, 
and from this point to the end of The Prelude his invoca- 
tion slowly gathers its response in a vision of true equality, 
in an ideal system of democracy, rising like a Phoenix from 
the ashes of the Bastille, for the patient striving of a wiser 
generation. “What one is, why may pot: milUpps^be ? ” 
Wordsworth asks in the thirteenth' book, and this theme 
has become “a lasting inspiration, sanctified . by. reason, 
blest by faith,” it accordingly he dedicates his life, 

for the prophetic fire has descended, and the poet is in- 
spired. 
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Ip speaking of Wordsworth as a democrat, a mental 
_ _ _ ^ attitude is liable to be assumed which would 
divest attention from Wordsworth as a poet. 
It was his own perpetual , misfortune that he wore his con- 
/ science on his sleeve. We cannot but admire the spirit 
of ^r^ulous , self-searching in which he built up his 
cathedral of verse ; but our appreciation of its beauties is 
hardly assisted by the structural details which the builder 
records. If we keep his own very happy metaphor of the 
ante^hapgl aud- the Qothjic church, we shall retain all that 
is required to understand his purpose. I am convinced 
that a part at least of the unfavourable criticism to which 
Wordsworth was exposed during his life-time was due to 
ithe pedantic curiosity of his own prefaces and notes. A 
great poet, like other great men, is to some extent taken 
at his own appraisal. Wordsworth seemed to make a 
i deliberate attempt to pervert the estimation of his critics. 
He wrote lofty verse, and unwrote it in niggardly prose, 
'fo exemplify the former, the passage quoted just now from 
^ The Prelude was hardly typical ; the freshness of his 
passion was overmastering him. But in the following lines 
from The Recluse* the expression is more restrained and is 

IT * I ' V. 

characteristic of Wordsworth at his highest : 

. “ By words 

Which speak of nothing more than what we are, 

Would I arouse the sensual from their sleep 
Of Death, and win the vacant and the vain 
To noble raptures ; . . . 

— Such grateful haunts foregoing, if I oft 
Must turn elsewhere, — to travel near the tribes 
And fellowships of men, and see ill sights 
Of madding passions mutually inflamed ; 

Must hear Humanity in flelds and groves 

* The fragment (Book i. ) from the first part of the poem projected under 
that name, of which The Excursion would have been the second part. 
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Pipe solitary anguish ; or must hang 
Brooding above the fierce confederate storm 
Of sorrow, barricadoed evermore 
Within the walls of cities, —may these sounds 
} Have their authentic comment ; that even these. 

* Hearing, I be not downcast or forlorn." 

If we contrast with this fine exordium a would-b^illurpin- 
atin'g passage front the preface.( i8.t4) to The Excursion, we 
shall - see the injustice which Wordsworth did himself by 
drawing attention to the mental process of the poet, while 
neglecting the literary qflality of the poetry.* “ He under- 
took,” he says, “ to record, in verse, the origin and progress 
of his own powers, as far as he was acquainted with them. 
That work [The Prelude ] . . . has been long finished ; and 
the result of the investigation which gave rise to it was the 
determination to compose a philosophical poem, containing 
views of Man, Nature, and Society; and to be entitled 
‘ The Recluse ’ j as having for its principal subject the 
sensations and opinions of a poet living in retirement. 
The preparatory poem . . . conducts the history of the 
Author’s mind to the point when he was emboldened to 
hope that his faculties were sufficiently matured for entering 
upon the arduous labour which he had proposed to him- 
self.” It reads like a Blue-Book on the ordnance-survey of 
Parnassus, and to let Wordsworth speak to us in this way is 
to put a weapon in the hands of those who find T'he Ex- 
cursion tedious and unpoetical. 

* The contrast is the more instructive, because Wordsworth’s repu- 
, diation (“by words which speak of nothing more than what we are”) of 
1 poetic diction, as such, as a false idol of convention, may be seen from. 
‘ the lines quoted to have been considerably modified in practice. Note 
the obvious alliterations with s, v, tr, m, f j the subtler chants rung 
on the sounds in brooding above . . . barricadoed ; as well as the 
masterly variations between common and rare word% The passage 
would reward a more detailed study s cp. F. W. H. Myers’ Wordsworth, 
' pp 107-8. 4 
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The poem has no doubt a notable aspect as a system of 
_ _ Politico-Scientific thought The 'scheme of 

*® B ** MWI * democracy to which Wordsworth’s disillusion 
had converted" him was, in, essentials and in many 
particulars^ the practical democracy towards which the 
nineteenth century has tended. To us, reviewing this 
period at ‘our leisure, the perspective of time reveals the 
precise place that Wordsworth challenges in the history of 
English thought Professor Masson, writing in i860 on 
1 Recent British Philosophy, remarked on the ** loss and 
/imbecility” of excluding Wordsworth from his preliminary 
j survey ; and we, who inherit another generation’s progress, 
must admit even more willingly the poet’s right to the title 
.of thinker too. His was no unbodied voice, like Shelley’s, 
’carrying our souls away in a riot of transubstantial being ; 
;he was no longer anarchist nor atheist, forgetting God in 
• Godwin. A recent French writer * has" even discovered 
what for the poet’s fame were as well forgotten, the 
polemical origin of certain verses, where he examined the 
very making of English thought, and tested it link by link. 
Constructively, then, his democracy was conservative. He 
’retained existing divisions of society, and affected no 
; disguise of their utility in stormy protests against their 
^artificial character. The whole value of his French 
, experience lay in his conviction, that no manner of hasty 

v * Professor Emile Legouis. La Jeunesse de IV. Etude stir le 
Pritude . Paris, Masson, 1896. M. Legouis traces in considerable 
detail Wordsworth’s revulsion in sentiment and conviction from 
jGodwinian pessimism (in which The Borderers was composed) to the 
practical democratic ideal of The Excursion, Cp. op. cit., pp. 264 and 
’•foil., and pp. 310 and" foil. “ II serait ais£ de poursulvre cette etude et 
de montrer Wordsworth reconstruisant un 4 un, par l’observation des 
humbles, les sentiments dont Godwin avait d£pouill£ 1’homme idfel ” 
(p. 316). 
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-legislation, hardly to be distinguished from revolution, 
could permanently influence the happiness of the. race. 
Truereform must be from within,— -equalise the capacities of 
men, and they will adapt themselves to their; opportunities. 
The false counsel of perfection had said, Equalise the 
opportunities, and let the capacities alone. In this way, 
/Wordsworth was as far removed from the demagogue as 
'from the visionary. His democratic note is that pf the 
age, because it struck on character, not on works. He is 
primarily a moral, only Secondarily a social reformer ; and, 
in this light, we are justified in passing by the balder strata 
- of The Excursion. For the concrete expressions of reform, 
whatever their interest to the statesman or the politician, 
are only so many incidental illustrations of the spirit in 
which the whole is conceived. Wordsworth’s supreme 
merit through it all lay in a consecration of the common- 
place. He showed the poetry in the life of the poor, in so 
far as the poetry of life is the capacity for noble being. 
He aimed, through the presentation of details, at realising 
the permanent idea which is their content j and it was this, 
"• more than anything, that J. S. Mill meant when he wrote, 
“From them [Wordsworth’s poems] I seemed to learn 
what would be the perennial sources of happiness, when all 
the greater evils of life shall have been remdved. .. And I 
felt myself at once better and happier as I came under their 
influence.” 

In judging The Excursion , therefore, we must beware of 
what Matthew. Arnold would have called the Social Science 
| Congress frame of mind. The Excursion ,is a poem.pf very 
lejsuyely . progress, the interest of which lies partly* in the 
moral purpose of the writer, but the beauty of which is 
mainly to be discovered on the bare grand table-lands of 
poetry that it attains, where alone the rapt peace and trans- 
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cendental imagination of the poet found perfect expression. 
Tennyson’s bars of n&usic ascending on his wreaths of 
smoke were not more wonderfully composed, — 

** wound and whirl’d 

; About empyreal heights of thought,” * — 

than was Wordsworth’s harmony of form and matter. He, 
too, was carried outside himself, and followed rather than 
^guided his pen, when he dealt with the joy of ordered 
liberty radiating from the divine Creator to the meanest of 
His created works. While his muse lingered among the 
works, his style, was simple and convincing, — 

“From the bench I rose ; 

And, looking round me, now I first observed 
The corner stones, on either side the porch. 

With dull red stains discoloured, and stuck o’er 
With tufts and hairs of wool, as if the sheep, 

That fed upon the Common, thither came 
i Familiarly, and found a couching-place 
Even at her threshold. ”t — 

When jit rose on that pillar of light, to use a Platonic meta- 
phor, which holds, the universe together, and connects every 
phenomenon with God, his style rose with it to an appro- 
priate level, equally unforced. In neither case is anything 
artificial ; there is no conscious embellishment of the style, 
confusing the 'limitations of the material. It has, indeed, 
hardly been sufficiently remarked how spontaneously and 
comprehensively — with a margin to spare, as it were, — 
Wordsworth’s language was equal to his subject. On planes 
of thought where metaphysicians labour obscurely, Words- 
worth moves with an assured and buoyant _ freedom. His 
effect 15" as natural as his effort, was unconscious : 

* In Memoriam, xcv. 

, f The SxcurSton, i. 742. This is the Wordsworth of the “ And 
never lifted up a Single stone ” type, — the line which Matthew Arnold 
gives as a touchstone of his style. 
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** The sun ii fixed, 

And the infinite magnificence of heaven 
Fixed, within reach of every human eye ; 

The sleepless ocean murmurs for all ears ; 

The vernal field infuses fresh delight 
Into all hearts .... 

Strange, should Hedeal herein with nice respects, 

And frustrate all the rest t Believe it not : 

The primal duties shine aloft — like stars ; 
i The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 

' Are scattered at the feet of Man — like flowers . . . , 

. . . .*He, whose soul 
■' Ponders this true equality, may walk 
The fields of earth with gratitude and hope ; 

; Yet, in that meditation, will he find 
; Motive to sadder grief, as we have found ; 
j Lamenting ancient virtues overthrown, 

And for the injustice grieving, that hath made 
So wide a difference between man and man.”* 

The poem moves mainly, on . the . discursive level. Its 
lesson is faith, — faith working through love ; 

“ Life, I repeat, is energy of love 
Divine or human ; exercised in pain, 

In strife, in tribulation ; and ordained. 

If so approved and sanctified, to pass, 

Through shades and silent rest, to endless joy.” + 

But its method is the historical, teaching by examples. 
What, then, are these examples ? Wordsworth’s 0ra.ma.tio 
faculty was Sophoclean. His characters in The Excursion 
have no names ; they are types of being, not persons of 
drama. In the first of the nine books into which the epic 
is divided, the Poet — who narrates in the first person 
throughout — meets with the Wanderer, the heir of mediaeval 
minstrelsy, a type since decayed from English countryside, 

* Excursion , ix. 210, 235, 247. 0 

t lb, v. 1012. These were favourite lines with the poet himself; 
cp. Knight’s note in loc. in the Eversley edition. 
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who followed, at the time that Wordsworth wrote, an honour- 
able calling as the medium of communication between 
viilagfe and village. He gathered by the way a stock of 
experience and sympathy to guide him in his unique 
position of confidence and trust. The Wanderer of Words- 
worth’s delineation is partly a portrait of a sometime 
genuine pedlar,* partly a sketch of the best way of rural 
life, to which the poet himself under different circumstances 
would have turned. Thus, in a sense, the Poet and the 
Wanderer are both local variations of Wordsworth's own 
nature. The first meeting of these kindred spirits on a 
Somersetshire common is made memorable by the story 
— drawn from the Wanderer’s store — of Margaret, the last 
inhabitant of a deserted cottage on which 

“ the calm, oblivious tendencies 
Of nature, ’mid her plants, and weeds, and flowers, 

And silent overgrowings,” 

had worked their will unchecked, yet left to a more in- 
timate vision so excelling a sense of final beauty and peace, 

“ That what we feel of sorrow and despair 
From ruin and from change, and all the grief 
That passing shows of Being leave behind. 

Appeared an idle dream.” 

In Book ii., where the poet is led “towards the hills,” 
and the* scenery changes with the walk to that of Langdale 
and Grasmere, we are introduced to the Solitary. The 
lessons of his experience occupy this and the two succeed- 
ing books, which cover in the main the same ground as ix., 
x, and xi. of The Prelude , for the Solitary, like Wordsworth, 
has parsed in the course of the French Revolution through 
the slough of despair to the need of “ Despondency 
Corrected” (! 'Excursion , iv.). Thus this group of three 
* James Patrick, a distant connection of Mrs Wordsworth, 
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books repeats on a bigger scale the theme of the firsthand 
the story of Margaret serves to introduce the story of the 
Solitary, by presenting in miniature the proposition 'there 
elaborated at large, that Nature, .in her. humblest and 
greatest issues, alike, demands die same principles of 
human conduct. Opportunities may differ, byt the 
capacity must be the same in kind. The Solitary, a 
“ contamination,” d la Latin drama, of several characters, 
among whom a Mr Fawcett, a dissenting minister and 
Revolution extremist, Wad been the chief, is supposed to 
have lost, by the sudden death of wife and children, the 
softening, reconciling interests of private lifer He threw, 
as a lover, the whole force of his eloquence and passion 
into the public cause 

“ of Christ and civil liberty 
As one, and moving to one glorious end.” 

The glory turned to tinsel and wind.* Like a sheen or a 
breath, it vanished, and in Book iv. the Poet and the 
Wanderer combine to repair the shock of his disappoint- 
ment. Neither here nor elsewhere does Wordsworth 
indulge in the licence of aristocratic prejudice in which 
Tennyson condemned “the red fool-fury of the Seine.” 
The horrors of the Revolution were too near and too real 
to him for any such inaccessible disdain. Hfe had seen 
its misery, and had borne his part, and he, too, could 
ask quis talia fando . . . temperet a lacrimis 9 So these books 
of the Solitary, who had retired to “ live and die forgotten ” 
among the heathery table-lands of Cumberland, are com 
posed with breadth and depth. They have that so-called 

* *' Thus was I reconverted to the wo^d ; * 

Society became my glittering bride, 

And airy hopes my children.” JSxc. iij *734, 

Solitary, loquitur. 
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inevitable note, which comes of a studied sanity in criticism. 
Wordsworth, speaking by his types of faith and order, lifts 
the discussion out of the yea and nay of political partisan- 
ship. He converts the Solitary to the truth of that ampler 
vision with which 2 he Prelude had inspired him. 

** Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we stoop, 

Than when we soar " (iii. 230), 

and stooping to gather herbs of healing and flowers of 
consolation along pedestrian way,«* patiently, like Plato, 
taking the longer route, to err no more under false moons 
that fade, the venerable Wanderer restores the moral balance 
of his friend. 

“ -—By thy grace 

The particle divine remained unquenched ; 

And, ’mid the wild weeds of a rugged soil, 

Thy bounty caused to flourish deathless flowers. 

From paradise transplanted : wintry age 
, Impends ; the frost will gather round my heart ; 

If the flowers wither, I am worse than dead I ” (iv. 50). 

It is in this faith that the Pastor, who enters with Book 
v., and tempers the blunter edge of the discussion until 
the end of the epic, prevails to show that “love and im- 
mortality ” conquer and transfigure the accidents of fate. 
Carlyle once said that the modern epic will begin, not 
Arms and the Man, but Tools and the Man 

fMWM sing, it was somewhat in this spirit that 
o& Ryistone, 

1807-10. Wordsworth conceived his unequally executed 
Excursion , and in passing from it to The 
White Doe. of Rylstone we pass from the region of modern 
epos tq that of Spenserian romance. We learn from the 
Dedication (1815) to Mrs Wordsworth that this poem was 
composed in^he atmosphere of The Faery Queen , where 
Wordsworth used to repair the ravages of materialism 
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daring the years (1806-15) in which he was employed 
in interpreting providence to a sceptical generation* * The 
poem was equal to its burthen. Spenser’s fancy* and 
Spenser’s tenderness seem to echo through its music, 
and the milk-white doe steals in and out among the 
chords like a piece of magic imagery, half-human, half- 
fawn, and therefore, wholly allegorical, winning for Emily, 
the maiden “consecrated” to the discipline of honour 
— that noblest renunciation to which man can rise — some- 
thing of the communion between created things by which 
the universe moves* in rhythm. This victory of design, 
threading the inconsequence of seeming, is only hinted 
at here, not elaborated in any system of thought ; for the 
poem is narrative, as its second title, The Fate of the 
Nortons , shows. It is an epic in miniature with super- 
human machinery ; an Idyll of the Queen, if the associa- 
tion of this phrase permit it, relating the rise of the 
Northern lords, in the twelfth year of Elizabeth’s reign, 
to marry Mary of Scotland to the Duke of Norfolk and 
restore the Catholic Church. Wordsworth’s material lay 
ready to hand in a contemporary ballad. The Earls of 
Northumberland and Westmoreland had taken to the field 
at Wetherby, having summoned the representative of the 
ancient Nortons, Richard Norton, Esquire, to bring and 
bear the standard of their host. Norton arrived with 
eight sons in train, to whom ultimately, in* York prison 
and under sentence of death, comes Francis, the eldest 
of the nine brothers, who had followed their destiny un- 
armed, in atonement for his brief interval of prudent 
hesitation. To Francis is entrusted the task of, taking 
the banner home again, and laying it* to rest in Bolton 

* Cp. Sonnets, Personal Talk % iii. (1806), with tSe Dedication in 
question* 
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Abbey on St Mary’s Shrine. But during his journey he 
is overtaken by the Earl of Sussex, by whom, in his dying 
sight,* the standard of his family is borne away, — 

“ But not before the warm life-blood 
Had tinged more deeply, as it flowed, 

The wounds the bvoidered Banner showed.”* 

This was the fate of the Nortons, a tragic action with 
an epic dignity, a succession of incidents and a final 
catastrophe, such as Scott might have turned to heroic 
verse without straying beyond the confines of history. 
Wordsworth approached it from an *“ entirely different” 
standpoint. As he says in the prefatory lines borrowed 
from The Borderers , 

"Action is transitory — a step, a blow, 

The motion of a muscle — this way or that — 

*Tis done n ; 

or, as he repeats in his compendiously conscientious way, 
— “ Everything that is attempted by the principal person- 
ages in The White 'Doe fails, so far as its object is external 
and substantial. So far as it is moral and spiritual it 
succeeds. . . . [This is] its legitimate catastrophe, far too 
spiritual a one for instant or widely-spread sympathy, but 
not, therefore, the less fitted to make a deep and per- 
manent impression upon that class of minds who think and 
feel more independently, than the many do, of the surfaces 
of things and interests transitory, because belonging more 
to the outward and social forms of life than to its internal 
spirit.” In other words, what he elsewhere calls the 
business parts of the story, the interest of the drama of 
personal prowess, are of less moment to him than the 
spiritual being whiih is thus translated into action. His 
aim, in The White Doe, is to take us behind the stage on 

* Canto vi. 132. 

. E 
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which Mary add Elizabeth, Percy and Neville, Norton ^tnd 
hia sons play their parts, and to show os, if he can, die 
purpose of it all in the vision of man's capacity for noble 
being raised even by the fraction of a degree. If man 
works out his perfection through suffering, Wordsworth 
concerns himself with the stages of the perfection rather 
than the phases of the suffering. In all his semi-dramatic 
undertakings, he is the poet of the fifth act. 

On the present occasion, Wordsworth attains this aim, 
first, by bringing to the fore the figure of Emily, daughter of 
Richard Norton, anS, eventually, the sole survivor of her 
kin in Rylstone Hall; secondly, by incorporating into his 
narrative the legend of the doe, who, “ say the aged people 
of the neighbourhood, long continued to make a weekly 
pilgrimage from Rylstone over the fells of Bolton, and was 
constantly found in the Abbey churchyard during divine 
service, after the close of which she returned home as 
regularly as the rest of the congregation.”* I .ike Una 
and her lamb, Emily and the doe seem to grow together 
by their likeness in purity, until at the end of the poem 
we arrive at the conception of an incarnate whiteness, in 
which the pains and perplexities of earth are washed away, 
and a beatific peace alone remains, like the motherhood 
on the face of the Madonna. The doe becomes & divine 
messenger, the symbol of enduring innocence, though the 
land is drenched in blood. Into the beauty of this holi- 
ness, sorrow-stricken, orphaned and desolate, Emily tran- 
quilly steps, to exchange it only for death. It is a triumph 
of thought, this xd&ap<Ti( rZv irai)r,ju,diruv which Wordsworth 
effects. Suffering is transformed by the faith that supports 
it ; pity and fear are justified in the final purpose of an 
all-wise God, typified by the purest of nis creatures. 

* History of the Deanery of Craven, by Dr Whitaker. 
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Thirdly, Wordsworth introduced into his poem much of 
the scenery through which the ‘‘soft-paced doe” passed 
in her joumeyings from Rylstone to Bolton. To-day, 
Bolton Abbey is a slender moss-grown ruin, and the valley 
of the Wharfe and its surrounding hills are largely pro- 
tected for tourists and sportsmen in their several require- 
ments. Nevertheless, the scenery of Craven, 

“ the shy recess 
Of Barden’s lowly q\yetness,” 

and the slopes of moorland from* Barden Tower to 
Skipton, straggling down its hill, retain much of the 
beauty which Wordsworth has interpreted. The beauty, 
in the valley especially, is of the sunny order, to which 
the murmur of the Wharfe, and the changeful light of 
ancient woods contribute the chief share. It is, therefore, 
peculiarly the scenery which Wordsworth would have 
chosen as the medium of nature's healing process. 

- Something in conclusion must be said of the form which 
the poem assumes. Whenever Emily or the doe appears 
— and Coleridge objected to the poem that they appear 
too seldom — the magic spell of a spiritual inspiration 
seems to govern the style. It takes on that note — not a 
technical one — of the highest poetry of the emotions, 
which thrills us with a sense of groping after a lost 
affection, after a receding power of sympathy, calling us, 
half-mockingly, to a loftier plane of sense-perception. 
This elusive voice, heard now and again through the ages, 
in a line of Virgil, or a stanza of Dante or Keats, has a 
mystic, far-away cadence, the kind of enchantment which 
is implied by the conventional halo in painting. We meet 
it here, touclfred by a slow Spenserian melody, in the first 
and last of the seven cantos of The White Doe. Take, for 
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instance, her earliest appearance, and the sensuous thrill of 
wonder that is produced : 

M Soft ! — the dusky trees between, 

And down the path through the open green. 

Comes gliding in with lovely gleam, 

Comes gliding in serene and slow, 

Soft and silent as a dream, 

A solitary Doe ! 

White she is as lily of June, 

And beauteous as the silver moon, 

When out of sight the clouds are driven 
And she is leQ. alone in heaven ; * 

Or like a ship, some gentle day, 

In sunshine sailing far away, 

A glittering ship that hath the plain 
Of ocean for her own domain, . . . . 

.... until at last, 

Beside the ridge of a grassy grave. 

In quietness she lays her down ; 

Gentle as a weary wave 

Sinks, when the summer breeze hath died, 

Against an anchored vessel’s side.” 

This is poetry at its height ; the restrained language of a 
poet who has seen glimpses of things set in more than 
mortal space and time, through 

*' magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.” 

• i 

Formally, again, the poem is the most polished that 
Wordsworth left. Though continuous in metre, it is saved 
to some degree by the restraint of rhyme from the un- 
conditioned freedom of composition which sometimes 
betrays The Prelude or The Excursion into long-winded- 
ness. It benefitted, too, more obviously than any other of 
Wordsworth’s poems, by a thorough revision to which it 
was subjected in 1836. In editions sindb 1815 and 

* Cp. Intimations of Immortality , 13*14. 
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previous to 1836 very few alterations had been made, but 
in the latter year the author devoted himself to its improve- 
ment with a full consciousness of its defects. He struck 
out redundancies, shortened periphrases, and cleared up 
obscurities of expression. He gave, too, considerable 
labour to working up those parts which he had somewhat 
scamped before, dealing with the matter less attractive to 
himself of historical action. Two examples will perhaps 
suffice. The first is a very simple but admirable cor- 
rection with a view to terseness. Four lines of 1815 — 

“ Such conflict long did he maintain 
Within himself, and found no rest ; 

Calm liberty he could not gain ; 

And yet the service was unblest ” — 

are reduced to two in 1837, to their great gain in force 
and intelligibility : 

“ Such conflict long did he maintain. 

Nor rest nor liberty could gain ’* (vi. 43-4). 

The second passage shows the difficulty which 
Wordsworth felt in constructive narration. Scott would 
have seized the swing of this scene at the first attempt; 
Wordsworth hardly attains it in the second. In 1815 the 
death of Francis Norton, under the circumstances related 
above, was described as follows : 

“ He from a Soldier’s hand had snatched 
A spear, — and with his eyes he watched 
Their motions, turning round and round : — 

His weaker hand the banner held ; 

And straight by savage zeal impelled 
• Forth rushed a pikeman, as if he, 

Not Without harsh indignity, 

^Vould seize the same : — instinctively — 

To smite the offender-— with his lance 
Did Francis from the brake advance ; 
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But, from behind, a treacherous wound 
Unfeeling, brought him to the ground, 

A mortal stroke ; — oh, grief to tell ! 

Thus, thus, the noble Francis fell : 

There did he lie, of breath forsaken ; 

The banner from his grasp was taken, 

And borne exultingly away ; 

And the body was left on the ground where it lay.” 

It is as bad as some of the most laboured fighting epi- 
sodes in the latter books of the Aineid ; but, to the better 
fortune of his readers, Wordsworth, unlike Virgil, lived long 
enough to revise his work. In 1837, the passage was 
rewritten, with the rape of the banner centrally brought out 
and the feebleness of expression expunged. It then read : 

“ He from a Soldier’s hand had snatched 
A spear, — and, so protected, watched 
The Assailants, turning round and round ; 

But from behind with treacherous wound 
A Spearman brought him to the ground. 

The guardian lance, as Francis fell, 

Dropped from him ; but his other hand 
The Banner clenched ; till, from out the Band, 

One, the most eager for the prize, 

Rushed in ; and — while, O grief to tell ! 

A glimmering sense still left, with eyes 
Unclosed the noble Francis lay — 

Seized it, as hunters seize their prey ; 

But not before the warm life-blood 
Had tinged with searching overflow, 

More deeply tinged the embroidered show " 

Of His whose side was pierced upon the Rood ! ” 

Finally, in 1845, thirty years after the first publication, 
the four concluding lines were realtered to the beautiful 
text that now stands : 

• 

“ But not before the warm life-blood * 

Had tinged more deeply, as it flowed, « 

The wounds the broidered Banner showed, 

Thy fatal work, O maiden, innocent as good ” (vi. 1 19-135). 
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i Attention was thus recalled to Emily, who had worked 
the design of Christ upon the standard. 

Here is perhaps a fitting place to deal briefly with 
Wordsworth’s habit of revision in general. For the recast 
; of The White Doe is not only instructive as to what Virgil 
might have made of the Aineid, had his life been spared, 
but it is interesting as forming an exception to the poet’s 
more common practice. His editors are always perplexed 
by the difficulty of selecting the “ best ” text. If they 
choose that which received the author’s final sanction, they 
are scarcely less liable to give what* is poetically inferior 
than if they invariably print the readings of each editio 
princeps-, on the other hand, out of an accumulated mass 
of alternatives, no critic of an almost contemporary writer 
can claixn to finally establish the best reading, as in the 
case of a classic of antiquity. It is often said, in Words- 
worth’s dispraise, that his instinct in revision was less sure 
' than Tennyson’s. To read the latter in successive editions 
1 is an education in art, and we can sometimes watch the 
“Tennysonian note” struggling upwards to complete 
expression. But this kind of censure, though its effect is 
true, is nevertheless not quite fair. The matter goes 
deeper than the judge’s instinct for beauty to an initial 
divergence in the poets’ point of view. Wordsworth’s 
famous dictum as to the identity in language of poetry and 
prose was a canon of reaction, as much against the stilted 
and conventional school mainly of the imitators of Pope, 
as against his own early errors. Before his contact with 
reality through his experience in France, which touched 
thim first to a destructive despair, as in The Borderers , and 
next, by invocation through The Prelude, to a slow and 
•constructive* faith, as in The Excursion , Wordsworth, too, 
had had his period of pre-Raphaelitism in poetic diction. 
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To this wo shall return in the next chapter. It is releyant 
here to note how powerfully the sense of his mistake and 
the fear of a relapse affected, not so much his judgment, as 
his conception of the duties of a judge. The White Doe 
being excepted, he approached his task of correction from 
a different standpoint from Tennysop’s. His pen in 
revision concerned itself mainly with the thought rather 
than the form. Form had misled his early genius into 
bizarreries and conceits of style ; in later life, therefore, the 
mere presence of style, superadded as such, conveyed 
occasionally to his mbrbid remorse a feeling of distrust and 
suspicion. Often enough he sacrificed linguistic beauty, 
spontaneously attained in the glow of creation, to the 
chilling quality of logical precision, and, puzzled, as it were, 
by his own excellence, exerted himself for a pedantic 
reconstruction of his musical thought. A single example 
from Elegiac Stanzas will illustrate this trait. In 1805 
Wordsworth wrote : 

‘ ‘ and' add the gleam, 

The light that never was, on sea or land. 

The consecration and the poet's dream.” 

In 1820 he rewrote these lines with a view to removing 
what he must have regarded as the meretricious adorn- 
ment of style, and until 1832, when wiser outside counsels 
restored the original reading, the text ran — 

“ and add a gleam, 

The lustre, known to neither sea nor land. 

But borrowed from the youthful poet’s dream.” 

It was what he wanted to say. It was not the inevitable 
way of saying it. * 

While this reaction to humble life as the exftreise-ground 
of morals, was strong upon him in his tranquil Lakeland 
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home, Wordsworth wrote two pieces, published within a few 
days of one another, in 1819, but composed 
Tbe^Waggoaer. an interval of seven years, Peter Bell in 
1798, and The Waggoner in 1805. They were 
distinguished by Wordsworth from the bulk of his minor 
poems, not only by their greater length, but also by their 
titles being printed in capital letters in his table of con- 
tents.* Peter Bell was placed at the end of the Poems Of 
the Imagination, as belonging to that category, rather than 
to any other, and The Waggoner, after moving about 
between the Poems of the Fancy and' those of the Affec- 
tions, finally received a place at the close of the former in 
independent type. Their contemporary appearance, the 
distinction thus paid to them, and a certain likeness in 
excess of naivete, admit of their being treated together. 
For Peter, the Potter, and Benjamin, the Waggoner, are 
both types taken from that class of society in which 
Wordsworth discovered the seeds of human perfection, the 
class which it has been the distinguishing mark of the 
nineteenth century to educate and elevate to their present 
and future responsibilities. 

Peter Bell is the more ambitious poem of the two. It 
tells in fustian the story of a conversion, or rather of an 
initiation of the humblest of acolytes into the service of 
nature, in whose temple Wordsworth was priest. It tells 
it — and this is the remarkable point, and the point at 
which it has been easiest to mock and to parody — not 
vaguely nor by abstract reflections, but by tracing con- 
secutively and subjectively rendering the steps in the 
process of transition. Peter Bell, when we first meet him, 
is a big, loutish fellow, for whom sunrise and sunset, the 
river flowing ?o the sea, the blossoms of spring upon its 
* See the stereotyped edition of 1845. 
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banks, the fajth of dumb animals, the mirth of children, 
and the innocence of women, all the . joy and order of the 
world, attuned for patient ears to perfect music, held no 
meaning nor message. He slouched heavily through life, 
deaf and blind to its fuller harmonies. When we leave 
him, he is a changed man. He has had that " call ” to 
goodness, which used to play so prominent a part in the 
dispensary of a certain school of theologians, which, how- 
ever, is represented here as no verbal cant or recantation, 
but as the conclusion oT a series of experience dependent 
on a strong emotion. In Wordsworth’s mood of simple 
wonder, which marked his reaction from a foregone 
philosophy, nothing is described but everything related. 
Peter’s insensibility, the selfish security of a man who has 
never voyaged far enough through the seas of thought, to 
reach even the shallows of doubt,* is admirably expressed : 

“ He trudged along through copse and brake, 

He trudged along o’er hill and dale ; 

Nor for the moon cared be a tittle, 

And for the stars he cared as little, 

And for the murmuring river Swale ” (331-5). 

Presently, on his journey, he espies a promising short cut, 

and the detachment between himself and the beauties which 

it opens out serves to emphasize this indifference. Scales are 

hung upon his eyes, and his sight is literal, not interpretative : 

• 

“ Beneath the clear blue sky he saw 
A little held of meadow ground ; 

But lield or meadow name it not ; 

Call it of earth a small green plot 
With rocks encompassed round ” (366-70). 

— — — -■ ■' — — — — <— - — 

* Cp. Wordsworth's phrase about Newto^i, • 

“ For ever # 

Voyaging through strange seas of thought, alone.” 

—Prelude*. 
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Nevertheless, it is in this “ scene of soft and lovely hue M 
that the enfotion is to come to him which will render his 
succeeding experience in the terms of a novel sense. 

^The instrument of revelation is the humblest, for in the 
dell is an apparently masterless ass, which Peter would 
appropriate for the purposes of his trade. To his con- 
fusion, the ass will not budge ; and though Peter, struggling 
against a sense of the uncanny, beats and harries the 
animal, it yet sinks uncomplainingly to the ground and 
turns its gaze upon the river. And now the strange double 
story begins, of nature’s simple manifestations working on 
the man’s fears in that lonely place like a superhuman 
being, and of Peter’s indifference changed to defiance and 
his defiance changed to submission. He flogs the prostrate 
ass, and it brays, and at the sound his cruel humour 
rejoices, 

“ But in the echo of the rocks 
Was something Peter did not like ” (469-70). 

He returns to his cowardly work, and the result is re- 
peated, — 

“ What is there now in Peter’s heart. 

Or whence the might of this strange sound ? 

, The moon uneasy looked and dimmer, 

The broad, blue heavens appeared to glimmer, 

And the rocks staggered all around ” (481-5). 

At this moment he discovers the dead body of the ass’s 
master lying on the bed of the stream, and the terror of 
the discovery in his overwrought mood completes his 
cure. Nature has played upon his cowardice, and con- 
quered the strength of his insensibility. The process is 
continued throughout the remainder of the story. Peter 
Bell obeys the expressed wish of the dumb beast, and 
suffers it to bear him to its home. He is convinced that 
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punishment will fall upon him for the wrong which he did 
to the dead man by abusing and maltreating ' his faithful 
attendant. A weird cry is in his ears, the cry of the 
drowned man’s orphan. Voices rustle in the woods, call- 
ing vengeance on his cruelty ; 

“ * Where there is not a bush or tree, 

The very leaves they follow me — 

So huge hath been my wickedness ’ ” (708*10). 

The stones, gleaming .mysteriously in the moonlight, or 
the dust, sleeping upon the lane, take suddenly the stain 
of blood for the wounds bleeding on the body of the ass 
which had bled for the dead man’s sake. And when 
Peter tried to defend himself by protesting in his own 
mind that but for him the drowned man would never have 
had Christian burial, suddenly there came to him, God 
knows whence, the memory and visible ghost of a girl 
whom he had ruined, who had died calling her unborn 
baby Benoni, child of sorrow. Across this terror of the 
night hardly to be borne, broke the strong voice of a 
Methodist preacher, whose door he was passing by, crying 
aloud, “ Repent.” 

“ Repent, repent ! though ye have gone. 

Through paths of wickedness and woe, 

After the Babylonian harlot ; 

And, though your sins be red as scarlet. 

They shall be white as snow ! (950-54). 

By this, and by the gratitude of the widow, Peter Bell is 
finally healed. He 

“ Forsook his crimes, renounced his folly, , 

And, after ten months’ melancholy. 

Became a good and honest man ” (11^3-5). 

What is the value of this poem? It was parodied 
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almost before it was published. It has been ridiculed 

without being read. Five lines of description — 

• 

“ In vain, through every changeful year, 

Did Nature lead him as before ; 

A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more” (246-50). — 

have been detached as typical of Wordsworth’s power, and 
in their jejune detachment have been made the butt of 
indiscriminate sneers and smiles. The world, the worldly 
world, so to speak, has never quite shallowed Peter Bell. 
A reserve of self-consciousness has stoofl in his way. The 
unheightened simplicity of his story touches the fringe of 
bathos. Poetry, it is felt, has not been dignified in him, 
but degraded. The mark of the tract is upon him, and 
the means of his conversion savour of the revivalist meet- 
ing. I cannot but think that such criticism convicts itself. 
There are indeed inadequacies of expression in the poem, 
less to-day than when it was first published, but they occur 
in its business portions, always so difficult to Wordsworth, 
in its technical setting in the middle of a conversation, 
and ip the narrating of the bare events, as such. It is 
easy, for instance, to contrast to Wordsworth’s disadvantage 
the opening (Part First) of Peter Bell with the beginning 
of Tennyson’s Princess. Bess compares ill with Lilia, 
though the stanza of 1819 — 

* ' * Good Sir ! ’ — the Vicar’s voice exclaimed, 

‘ You rush at once into the middle ’ ; 

And little Bess, with accent sweeter, 

Cried * O dear Sir 1 but who is Peter ? ’ 

Said Stephen, * ’Tis a downright riddle ! ’ ” — 

was omitted ftt subsequent editions; and Wordsworth’s 
Squire, with his 
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“ against the rales 

Of common sense you’re surely sinning ; 

This leap is for us all too bold ; 

Who Peter was, let that be told. 

And start from the beginning,” 

is less dramatically convincing, as the lord of broad lawns, 
than is Sir Walter Vivian. In 1819, again, such over- 
realistic touches occurred as, 

“ * ’Tis come then to a pretty pass,’ 

Said Peter £0 the groaning ass, 

‘ But I will bang your bones ' ” ; 

and though these particular lines were expunged, yet the 
subject chosen is none the less responsible for occasional 
expressions bordering on the ridiculous : 

** Only the Ass, with motion dull. 

Upon the pivot of his skull 
Turns round his long left ear.” 

But these, after all, are minor matters. Tennyson’s 
supreme happiness of style betrayed him into far worse 
mistakes than ever Wordsworth’s lack of it. The rough 
edges of Peter Bell are much less offensive in art than the 
over-refinement of Enoch Arden or the May-Queen. It is 
by his matter that Wordsworth must primarily be judged, 
and, fortunately, when it was not complicated by techni- 
calities in the telling, his style was always equal to it. 
The material of Peter Bell’s story does not fall below the 
level of the best of Wordsworth’s work. Its theme is true. 
As knowledge widens, it is recognised more and more 
that man is not divorced from the rest of nature. More 
than the so-called pathetic fallacy, — nature smiling with 
man’s joy, or mourning with his grief; more than the 
mysterious thrill of spring, animating all creation ; more 
than analogies and anthropomorphic imagfhings — all the 
vividness of paganism joined to the truth of childhood; 
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—there is daily growing the conviction that our life, as 
individuals, can only be satisfactorily lived if it is set in 
rhythmic accordance with the movement of life as a whole. 
Science, specialised in her several departments, is always 
adding to our store of generalisations, of first principles 
beyond dispute, to which to refer the minutest detail of 
a day. Science is knowledge j its application is the 
“wisdom” that “lingers.” For in this regret Tennyson 
was continuing the democratic lesson which Wordsworth 
had taught to a previous generation, that progress, to be 
effectual, must be in measure of t capacity as well as in 
multiplication of opportunities. “ I would the great world 
grew like thee,” wrote Tennyson of Arthur Hallam in 
Wordsworth’s democratic spirit,* and Peter Bell was 
drawn from the great world to point, in his degree of 
opportunity, the one true means to equality of capacity. 
By visitations of nature, suited to the requirements of his 
case, t Peter learned to set his life to an ampler rhythm 
than his previous selfishness had attained. He corrected 
his standard to take in sympathy with man and beast and 
flower, so that, had circumstances summoned him to be 
premier instead of potter, the difference would have been 
in degree and not in kind. There may be something 
jejune in this story of the man and the ass and the 
primrose on the bank ; but an abstract truth is always 
more impressive than its concrete example. On the other 
5 hand, by the vividness of the examples the truth lives ; 
and Peter Bell, repeating on his humble scale the majestic 
theme of The Excursion , could show more reaiisably the 
method of reform than all the rhetoric of the Wanderer. 
Wordsworth himself wrote very truly to Sir George Beaumont 
: — “ the people'vtovXd love the poem of Peter Belly but the 
* Cp. Prelude , xiii. 88. + lb. 350 -5. 
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public (a very different thing) will never love .it.” To-day 
the difference .is not so great; and since 1807 , when 
Wordsworth said this, much of the faultiness which tnade 
> the poem unpopular has been removed. Its merit remains 
'as the process in working of a soul’s awakening,— of clay 
transmuted to fine gold. 

The Waggoner need not delay us. It is a careful study 
of Cumberland scenery and rustic life, with some splendid 
descriptions of place and atmosphere (notably in the 
opening lines) and with? a light allegro movement suited to 
the jangling of the horses’ bells. But Peter Bell connects 
itself more naturally with a poem which Wordsworth 
singled out for especial honour, the Ode 
ttouofto- with the cumbrous title On Intimations of 
mortality. Immortality from Recollections of Early 

1803-6. Childkood. In every collected edition of 

his works, Wordsworth tabulated this ode in capital type 
at the end of his minor pieces. He distinguished it, there- 
fore, like the other poems (and those only) spoken of in 
the present chapter.* He intended further that its position 
should signify its purpose, to summarise in epitome the 
teaching of the minor poems, and to introduce in general 
terms the theme dramatised in The Excursion. He wrote 
it with particular care, hardly departing at all from the 
text arrived at after the three years' labour of composition. 
Finally, he prefaced it with a triplet of his own, 

•* The Child is Father of the Man ; 

And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety,” t 

* The posthumous poems ( Prelude, 1850, Snd Recluse, i., 1888) 
have naturally been tabulated in the same type. # 

t From lines known as The Rainbow in Wordsworth’s household 
( » 804). 
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which conceal by their apparent simplicity a long chain of 
reflection, carrying the mind back to a conception of duty 
at the root of Roman Law, and to a theory of origin, half- 
fanciful and half-scientific, at the root of Platonic specula- 
tion and the mysticism of neo-Platonists. 

Quite briefly, this Ode is the universalisation of the 
particulars of individual experience, of Wordsworth’s in 
The Prelude , of the Wanderer’s in The Excursion , of Peter 
Bell’s in his eponymous poem, and of others in other pieces 
scattered up and down Wordsworth’s works. The uni- 
versalisation, — but with a difference. *It is to be noticed 
that the first four of the eleven paragraphs or strophes into 
which the Ode falls, are divided from the rest by a period 
of nearly two years in composition. But in the first four 
paragraphs, the pronoun of narration is the personal “ I,” 
in the next five it is the impersonal “ we,” in the tenth the 
“ I ” recurs in a single reference to the beginning, and in 
the last (xi.) the conclusion is personal throughout. The 
significance of this should, perhaps, not be pressed; but 
it may be noted at least as implying that Wordsworth 
began by justifying his own belief in immortality ; that in 
the course of two years’ thought he tended to universalise 
his own recollections ; and that at the end again, he was 
warned .by countless Peter Bells around him, to whom “ a 
primrose on tlje river’s brim a yellow primrose was, . . . 
and nothing more,” that life personal experience could not 
be regarded as passing into a general law. 

“ To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 

“To me,”— not necessarily to the “us” of the pre- 
ceding paragraphs. In other words, the feeling that has 
gradually grown up of recent years, that there is something 
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forced and rhetorical in the swing and argument of this 
famous Ode, can be proved out of its own mouth. The 
Continent takes it as our favourite poem. Frau Gothein, 
for instance, introducing Wordsworth to Germany, writes — 
“Englishmen regard the Ode as the author’s masterpiece”;* 
but against Aubrey de Vere, Emerson, and Lord Houghton, 
whom she quotes, can be set the qualified admiration of 
those greater critics, Walter Pater and Matthew Arnold. 
Nor can it have been to the centre strophes of this poem 
that J. S. Mill referred as a “ medicine,” and Ruskin as a 
“ war with pomp and pretence.” For these middle para- 
graphs are not quite satisfactory. The eighth especially, 
where the child is apostrophised as a deaf and silent eye, 
fails somehow to convince. Childhood is exalted above 
its stature, despite the “soul’s immensity” that is pre- 
dicated of it. Modern psychology, as the basis of modern 
pedagogics, regards advancing life as opening out avenues 
of knowledge, not closing them up; as developing the 
reason and understanding, making them capable, as 
physical strength increases, of further and further flights 
into the region of the unknown, not constraining their 
freedom in the bondage of an “ inevitable yoke.” If there 
is anything in Herbart’s theory of the individual’s life 
following the stages of the race’s culture, then it 4s idle to 
regret that the instincts of savagery cannot, be throughout 
protected. Modern science discovers the child “ trailing ” 
quite other and more definite qualities than “clouds of 
glory ” from arboreal quadrumanous ancestors, and its 
psychological growth goes step by step with its biological. 
This conviction seems to have forced itself upon Words- 
worth himself. Granting even that he (and in his experi- 
ence, the world at large) had lost the light of initiation in 
* Gothein, Lebeti u. IVerke, p. 225. 
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that of “ common day ” ; granting that for him there had 
“ passed away a glory from the earth,” yet the conclusion 
is at Variance with the premises. The joy of manhood is 
') greater than the joy of childhood, is the note that recurs 
almost in the poet’s despite. 

“ I love the brooks that down their channels fret, 

Even more than when I tripped lightly as they j ” (xi.) 

and the visible presence’ of God in the child has resolved 
itself by then into 

“ the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be,’’ (x.) 

the anima mundi , or one mind throughout all creation, one 
being in all phenomena, one purpose threading all happen- 
ings, which was Wordsworth’s constant care. The child 
and the philosopher meet, it is true, on the table-lands of 
divine goodness, but between the former, knowing not evil, 
and the latter, knowing evil and good, there is fixed the 
gulf of human life. Wordsworth’s philosophic child is a 
paradox, for the child -like heart, which modern ethics set 
before human attainment, is in likeness of innocence, not 
of ignorance. Perfect knowledge is perfect innocence too. 

Plato regarded education as a process of recognition. 
A boy learns to know the things of earth by recognising 
their likeness tQ their heavenly prototypes, and this faculty 
of recognition presupposes the ante-natal existence of the 
souL Wordsworth regarded earthly acquirements as de- 
structive to the soul’s heavenly lore. A boy forgets his 
untaught knowledge by “ endless imitation ” of human 
action, .Thus, whereas to Plato the mere power of learn- 
ing was a proof of immortality, for learning is recollecting, 
to Wordsworth* learning is forgetting, and the proof of 
immortality is found in the rationale of a child’s earliest 
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imaginings and make-believe. For Plato, therefore, the 
:more the mind is exercised by education, through the 
applied to the abstract sciences and finally to the Science 
of sciences, the mystery of Being in itself, the nearer the 
soul approaches to the region of prototypes or ideas ; for 
Wordsworth, on the contrary, at least in the middle para- 
graphs of his Ode, education is vanity. The more the 
mind is exercised with experience and with inductions from 
it, the further it recedes from “ that immortal sea which 
brought us hither.” According to these episodes, glimpses 
of that sea are to Be obtained by no strenuous endeavours 
of human reason, but only by a recovery of childish ignor- 
ance and of the fugitive moments of second sight which in 
Wordsworth’s own case marked that period. Thus the 
paragraphs, commonly said to be Platonic, have but a 
superficial likeness to Plato’s theory of reminiscence, for 
while Plato justified education, Wordsworth logically con- 
demned it. But, as was hinted just now, the Ode is 
hardly consistent with itself. Its true merit lies in its 
opening and conclusion, not in the ingrafted metaphysical 
speculations. The disparagement of earth’s pleasures in 
the sixth strophe and onwards is practically abandoned 
towards the end for a restatement of the philosophy arrived 
at in the final books of The Prelude. There, it will be 
remembered, Wordsworth traced the restoration of his faith, 
shattered by his disappointment in France, in meditation 
on the changelessness of nature and on the universal 
efficacy of love as the motive of conduct, — in the realisa- 
tion of which human perfectibility lies. Life’s accidents 
were transfigured for him in the purpose that transcended 
them. Set in their due proportion, they are the means of 
humanising the soul and of assisting ft to the fullest 
capacity of its sympathies. 
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v u Oh ! yet a few short years of useful life, 

* And all will be complete, thy race be run, 

• Thy monument of glory will be raised ; 

Then, though (too weak to tread the ways of truth) 

This age fall back to old idolatry, 

Though men return to servitude as fast 
As the tide ebbs, to igporainy and shame 
By nations sink together, we shall still 
Find solace*— knowing what we have learnt to know, 

Rich in true happiness . . . 

Prophets of Nature, we to them will speak 
A lasting inspiration, sanctified « 

By reason, blest by faith : what we have loved, 

Others will love, and we will teach them how ; 

Instruct them how the mind of man becomes 
A thousand times more beautiful than the earth 
On which he dwells, above this frame of things 
(Which, ’mid all revolutions in the hopes 
And fears of men, doth still remain unchanged) 

In beauty exalted, as it is itself 
Of quality and fabric more divine/* * 

This was a nobler and more impassioned conception of the 
permanence of the priesthood of Nature, than that of the 
fifth paragraph of the Ode, 

u The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature's Priest, 

And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 

At length the Man perceives it die away 
And fade into the light of common day." 

This was a more inspired conviction of its duties and its 
powers than that of the eighth paragraph, 

44 Thou little Child, . . . 

Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 

Thus Blindly with thy blessedness at strife ? ” 


* * Prelude , xiv. 340 to the end. 
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It contrasts with these middle strophes, but it comparts 
with the tenth and the eleventh, 

“ We will grieve not, rather find 

Strength in what remains behind, . . . 

In the faith that looks through death, 

In years that bring the philosophic mind. . . . 

The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality ; 

Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
Thanks to.the human heart by which we live, 

Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 

The Borderers , relieving sin and suffering by their 
expression \ The Prelude , interpreting them by their 
discipline ; The Recluse (Excursion), curing them by a 
revolution of conduct in obedience to nature ; The White 
Doe of Rylstone , merging them in a vision of perfect 
peace ; Peter Bell , atoning for them by a tardy awakening ; 
all the longer poems of Wordsworth are summarised in this 
statement of his philosophy ; that God’s unifying purpose 
runs through all created things, surviving immutably the 
fall of nations, working out their redemption ; that the hand 
of a little child can lead men to wisdom, if they will but 
preserve their faith by seeking the meaning of the whole 
through and beyond their experience of a part This 
reasoned and intelligent faith more than compensates the 
loss of the child’s unquestioning joy. It takes up the 
burthen of life, and carries it still as a blessing. 



CHAPTER III 


THE SHORTER POEMS 

Wordsworth’s minor pieces were to “be found by the 
attentive reader to have such connection with the main 
work as may give them claim to be Jikened to the little 
cells, oratories and sepulchral recesses, ordinarily in- 
cluded ” in a Gothic church, to which — with The Prelude as 
ante-chapel — he had compared The Excursion . Further, 
to assist his reader’s apprehension of his “purposes, 
both particular and general,” Wordsworth divided these 
poems into subjective compartments of composition, cor- 
responding, as nearly as possible, to the sequence of moral 
moods uniformly attained in his longer works. In those 
there may be traced the architectonic design of a regular 
succession in mental history, from the sensuous pleasure 
of mere observation, through the energy of the affections-*’ 
in actual experience, to the reflection of the reason, c - 
touched by the poet’s fancy or the seer’s imagination. 
And this succession obviously corresponds to the course 
of human life. It formed, therefore, the basis of Words- 
worth’s dramatic skill, which distinguished men, not by 
their acts, but by the stages of their moral development. 
Accordingly, by the order of moods an order in time* 
was also observed, “commencing with Childhood, and 
terminating with Old Age, Death and Immortality.” It has 
been objected! out of Wordsworth’s own mouth, that the 

* i.t., an ideal order,-— not in the egotistic chronology of composition. 

*7 
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classification is often arbitrary ; but it is valuable, at any 
rate, as pursuing, .without dogmatism on the critic's £>art, 
the high intention of the poet, to make all his works; the 
longer and shorter alike, contributory to the message 
which he had to give, — sections or sub-sections of “ the 
^ law of faith working through love ” (. Excursion , ix. 672).. 
The first division of Wordsworth’s minor poems falls 
Poems into Jwq parts, those written prior to his 
written in later residence in France, 1792-3, and those 
written irfimediately afterwards, while t the 
despair of the Revolution fiasco was strongly, upon.. him. 
The first part includes An Evening Walk (composed 
173.7-9, published 1793) and Descriptive Sketches (com- 
posed 1 791-2, published 1793), both issued by way of 
self-justification, to show that there was “ something in ” the 
young man whose roving habit and refusal to settle down 
were so disquieting to his family ; the second part includes 
The Borderers and Guilt and Sorrow , or Incidents upon 
Salisbury Plain. 

The Evening Walk and the Sketches have an occasional 
beauty in their record of natural observation, but the 
beauty is obscured by their artificialities of diction, and 
their main interest really lies in the psychological aspect of 
their subsequent revisions. The heroic couplet, in which 
they are written, is in itself peculiarly ill-adapted for a 
continuous .descriptive style. Pope had brought it to a 
fulfilment of its powers in detached antithesis and epi- 
grammatic terseness ; and though Keats subsequently 
| washed away its limitations in Endymioris flood of melody, 
| and Chaucer had previously broken its rigidity in the 
; supple grace of The Canterbury Tales , yet the poets of the 
eighteenth century showed best the best uffe of which it 
was capable. Wordsworth, says Professor Legouis, “ com- 
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menga & aimer les vers dans les ann£es les plus d£s- 
h^ritees de la po£sie anglaise,” * and his love found ex- 
' presslon in an incompatible combination of sensuous 
;nature-description with the heroic couplet style in its most 
(degraded and least spontaneous form. It. found in con- 
vention, allusion and imitation, in frigid conceits and 
stilted stylisticisms a sufficient substitute for originality. 
How profound was the change which overtook him, and 
how great his terror of a recurrence of the false unre- 
generate ideals, when living had become to him an 
interest and a reality, may be judged from the following 
sentences out of his famous Preface (1802) : “ The Reader 
will find that personifications of abstract ideas rarely occur 
in these volumes ; and are utterly rejected as an ordinary 
device to elevate the style and raise it above prose. . . . 
There will also be found in these volumes little of what is 
usually called poetic diction ; as much pains has been 
taken to avoid it as is ordinarily taken to produce it ; . . . 
■Something must have been gained by this practice, but it 
: has necessarily cut me off from a large portion of phrases 
. and figures of speech which from father to son have long 
, been regarded as the common inheritance of poets. I 
■have also thought it expedient to restrict myself still 
.further, having abstained from the use of many expressions 
s in themselves proper and beautiful, but which have been 
foolishly repeated by bad poets, till such feelings of disgust 
• are connected with them as it is scarcely possible by any 
iart of association to overpower.” The “ bad poets ” of 
$the foolish repetition had included Wordsworth himself; 
and these pledges of abstinence are at once a token of 
atonement and a safeguard against future relapse. In 
their enunciation he could not but approach his Poems 
* La Jeunessc de Wordsworth, p. 128. 
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Written in Youth in a spirit of critical harshness, albeit 
tempered by paternal indulgence. Take, for instance, as 
typical, the following lines (13-18) from the 1793 edition 
of An Evening Walk : 

y “ Fair scenes ! with other eyes, than once, I gate 
The ever-varying charm your round displays, 

Than when, ere while, I taught, a happy child, 

The echoes of your rocks my carols wild : 

Then did no ebb of cheerfulness demand 
Sad tides ofjoy Ijjom Melancholy’s hand." 

This is the first appearance of the often recurring thought, 
that a child’s sight sees the beauty in natural objects more 
keenly than a man’s, though — and this is the compensation 
— less interpretatively. But the phraseology is essentially 
non-Wordsworthian. “ I gaze the charms ” is a conceit. 
" Ever-varying ” is a convention. “ Melancholy ” is per- 
sonified, but obscurely, as holding an ebb and flow of water 
in her hand. “ Sad tides of joy ” is an unjustified paradox, 
and the whole requires reading twice over before its sense 
is understood. By 1 83.6 the six lines had been amended 
' to four : 

“ Fair scenes, erewhile, I taught, a happy child, 

The echoes of your rocks my carols wild : 

The spirit sought not then, in cherished sadness, 

A cloudy substitute for failing gladness." * 

• 

To glance through the poem is readily to multiply instances. 

Again, the Descriptive Sketches , “ taken during a pedes- 
trian tour among the Alps," though Coleridge saw in them 
at once a novel simplicity of thought, yet required consider- 
able revision in style before Wordsworth jjassed them even 
as “ Juvenile Pieces.” The8i 3 U lines of 1793 were refuged 
to 670m 1845. But the passages excised areless instructive 
than the passages rewritten. These clearly indicate the 
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force of that personal revulsion in sentiment which was so 
largely responsible for Wordsworth’s canons of poetry. For 
the spirit in which such atrocities — to select but a few 
casual examples — as 

“The viewless lingerer” ( 1 . 92, 1793), 

“ The red>breast Peace had buried it in wood ” (1. 169), 

“ And his red eyes the slinking water hides ” ( 1 . 236), 

“ On his pale horse shall fell Consumption go ” ( 1 . 791), 

had been committed, had to be exorcised by principle , not 
by caprice. , • 

The principle of diction had been practically established 
when, in 1793-4, Wordsworth composed The Female Vag- 
rant* ( Guilt and Sorrow). It was written, as has been 
said, during his Sturm und Drang period, the period that 
passed under nature’s healing influence, and its subsequent 
revisions were mainly concerned with correcting, in the light 
of that inspiration, the unrelieved melancholy of the first 
recension. For the perspective of time revealed the French 
Revolution in less gloomy colours than it had appeared at 
near sight, and the true basis of practical democracy, which 
Wordsworth learned from nature, had consoled him for pre- 
vious failures in dreams of artificial equality, f We can 
trace, therefore, in Guilt and Sorrow, the pen of the old 
man toning down the pessimistic utterances of . his youth. 

’ It Jells, by the mouth of the wife and mother, now widowed 
and childless, the story of a soldier’s family ruined by the 
American War. In the later version a sailor is introduced 

* It was under this title, and with only thirty stanzas, that Guilt and 
Sorrow* now consisting of seventy-four stanzas, appeared in “ Lyrical 
Ballads” in 1798. It underwent considerable intermediate changes, 
and first assumed its present form in the “ Poems of Early and Late 
Years ” of 1842. 

t Cp. Prelude , xiii. 88 ff., and p. 19 supra. 
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\ as audience, whose sorrows, dramatically enough, serve as a 
| kind of pendent to the Vagrant’s Tale. For his is the grief 
I of a deed done by his own hand, and yet he wins forgive- 
! ness on earth, and through that forgiveness peace. The 
suggestion is thus made that somewhere is stored up .balm 
for the sorrows, not of her own making, which the soldier’s 
widow has endured. Moreover, the sailor, in his capacity 
of listener, serves as a kind of Greek chorus. He points 
the pauses of her story with sage, consolatory reflections on 
the promise of dawn and’ the reconciling influence of time. 
But whether marred Sr improved by these additions of a 
less sombre mood and age, Guilt and Sorrow is more in- 
teresting from the side of style than of subject. The forced 
effects of the previous poems have almost disappeared, and 
we meet now the infinite promise of such lines as, 

I “ In the calm sunshine slept the glittering main ; 

The very ocean hath its hour of rest ” (st. xxxviii. ). 

■ “ Here will I weep in peace (so fancy wrought,) 

! Roaming the illimitable waters round ” (xli.). 

Childhood, for Wordsworth, — to pass to the second 
group of his works, — was the time when in- 

P06JX1S 

referring to stmct had spontaneously arrived at the same 
Childhood ° f trut ^ s w hich reason should subsequently dis- 
cover by the patient process of interpreted 
experience. The joy of life, untroubled by life’s prob- 
lems, is keener and wilder than that later tranquillity 
which has resolved the problems by faith. To the child 
the problems are unexistent, and in these Poems referring 
to the period of childhood, Wordsworth yotes with almost 
naive curiosity the various aspects of* childish habits of 
thought. The child turns instinctively to jpyj like a flower 
to the sun. In the seventh poem of the series, for 
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-instance, The Mothers Return ,* we have the expression of 
this : 

• *f “ She wars not with tire mystery 

Of time and distance, night and day ; 

The bonds of oar humanity. 

Her joy is like an instinct, joy 
Of kitten, bird, or summer fly ; 

She dances, runs, without an aim, 

She chatters in her ecstacy.” 

JThe mystery of death is a matterof equal unconcern, and 
: this is the theme of (x.) We are Seven. So, too, with the 
mystery of truth, not, as the pessimists had said, a natural 
instinct perverted by civilisation, but a usage of civilisation 
not discoverable in nature. This hopeful lesson is con- 
tained in (xii.) Anecdote for Fathers, a set of verses which 
have been better ridiculed than understood. Alice Fell 
(viii.) is a tale of childish grief, — a familiarly bitter ex- 
perience before the sense of proportion is bom. Lucy Gray 
(i x.) is, perhaps, the most successful of the group. A 
tenderness lingers over its mournful theme, and touches us 
like the white robes of the pall-bearers in a child’s funeral 
in the Roman Catholic Church, xvi. and xvii. are 
studies of childhood from the plane of later life. The first, 
Influence of Natural Objects, is., now embodied in The 
Prelude (i. 401); the second, The Longest Day (1817) is 
almost the ‘most sententious of all Wordsworth’s writings. 

; He is comparing the course of the seasons .. to that of 
; human life : — 

“ Yet we mark it not ; — fruits redden, 

Fresh flowers blow, as flowers have blown, 

And fh$ heart is loth to deaden 
Ijopes that she so long hath known. . . . 

By Dorothy Wordsworth. 
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Thus when thou with Time hast travelled 
Toward the mighty gulf of things. 

And the mazy stream unravelled 
With thy best imaginings ; 

Think, if thou on beauty leanest, 

Think how pitiful that stay. 

Did not virtue give the meanest 
Charms superior to decay." 


Wordsworth very seldom descends to this level ; but the 
metre in which the majority of these Poems are composed 
lends itself readily to sudt easy sing-song, and Wordsworth’s 
parodists usually attacked him in its perilous measures. But 
the series must not be left without noting the first reference to 
) Dorothy Wordsworth in (iii.) The Sparrow’s JVest (t8oi) : — 

/, “ The Blessing of my later years 
Was with me when a boy : 

She gave me eyes, she gave me ears ; 

And humble cares, and delicate fears ; 

A heart, the fountain of sweet tears ; 

And love, and thought, and joy.” 


Poems 
Founded on 
the 

Affections. 


The next group of poems, thirty-eight in number, con- 
tains some of the finest of Wordsworth’s com- 
positions. The chief of all the affections is 
love, and to the theme of love many of these 
poems are devoted. We have, for instance, 
the Lucy sequence (vii., viii., ix.), of a young man’s* love, 
perhaps the casket of some fleeting romance in the poet’s 
own life. The three sets of stanzas were written in 1799 ; 
the first is the lover’s presentiment of impending misfor- 
tune; the second and third, his grief when facts have 
borne it out. For Lucy died, — 

^ “A violet by a mossy stone s 
Half-hidden from the eye i 
Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky.” 
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Possibly xv., To , where Mary, his wife’s name, may 

hav6 replaced the name left vacant in the dedication, and 
xvi., where the “ Dear Maid ” vanishes still further from 
reality, 

“ That sometimes I in thee have loved 
My fancy’s own creation,” 

were also reminiscences of the unknown Lucy. But there 
are other fair ladies addressed in lines with a more imper- 
sonal cadence, sometimes anonymously, as in xi., xiv., 
j xvii„ xviii. and xix., sometimes by names, metrically suit- 
able, as the Louisa of vi., the Geraldine of x., and the 
( Emma of xiii. 

A sad love-story is also the theme of xxx., Vaudracour 
\and Julia , the one poem of Wordsworth which Matthew 
Arnold could never read. It belongs properly to the 
ninth book of The Prelude , from which its proportions 
excluded it. It is referred to there* as having been 
related to the poet by his “ Patriot friend ” (General Beau- 
S puy), to illustrate the sad events, 

“ That prove to what low depth had struck the roots. 

How widely spread the boughs, of that old tree 

Which, as a deadly mischief, and a foul 

And black dishonour, France was weary of” (549-52). 

The tale was written in 1804, and published in 1820. 
Its gloom is relieved by no touch of human feeling in the 
actors, for neither Julia nor Vaudracour has any dramatic 
life, and the wooden lovers fail to arouse the reader to 
indignation with the wooden father who condemns one to 
a nunnery (like another Juliet of tragic story) and the 
other to a lingering idiocy with his motherless child. 

Two poems (It and xxxii.) of x 800 are on quite a differ- 
ent level. They belong to Wordsworth’s reaction to rustic 

* Prelude , ix. 553 ff. 
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life, and deal in his discursive vein with elementary pas- 
sions. The Brothers is a story of the parish of Ennerdale. 

“ They two 

Were brother-shepherds on their native hills ” (74-5), 

but Leonard, the elder, had left his flocks in youth to seek 
his fortune on the sea. Years pass by, and the memory 
of his brother, and a constant tugging of the hills at his 
heart, bring him back to his birth-place. Marking every 
change in the familiar landscape, an instinctive fear of 
other changes elsewhere turns his footsteps to the church- 
yard. There, by an unremembered grave in the spot 
where several of his family had been buried, he is accosted, 
tourist fashion, by the white-haired vicar. A dialogue 
ensues, in which, beginning with conventional greetings, 
Leonard elicits the history of the intervening years, as it 
. concerned James and himself. The tragic irony — for it is 
like a “ recognition scene ” in a Greek play — is admirably 
sustained. The vicar insists on telling his story with 
almost garrulous consecution ; Leonard endeavours to 
anticipate its conclusion, without revealing his own iden- 
tity. But James is dead. Delicate from boyhood, a habit 
of somnambulism had grown upon him, till “one sweet 
May morning,” he had fallen over the cliff in his sleep. 
The weary sense of difference, the vicar’s unconscious 
alienation, and this final disappointment of his best hopes 
in returning home, send Leonard back unrevealed : 

“ That night, he wrote a letter to the Priest, 

Reminding him of what had passed between them ; 

And adding, with a hope to be forgiven^ • 

That it was from the weakness of his^heart 
He had not dared to tell him who he was. # 

This done, he went on ship-board, and is now 
\ A seaman, a grey-headed mariner ” (429-35). 
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Leonard’s character was drawn in part from Words- 
worfh’s own sailor brother, John, and the tenderness of 
that 'affection seems to brood over this chastened pastoral; 
while its natural music rises at one point to a still finer 
height in the description of a calenture at sea (44-65). 

MkhqelJ^xxxi.) is infected with a similar, pathos. It 
was composed with the same intention, to show that the 
primary passions are at once the strongest and the most 
universal, and form accordingly the most obvious psy- 
I chological sanction for any scheme of equality. Michael 
is a shepherd freeholder, who lives fn the Westmoreland 
hills with his wife and their only child, Luke. The scrip- 
tural names are in keeping with the sacred simplicity of 
the theme. For these latter-day idylls have the merest 
formal resemblance to the porcelain pastorals of Sicily : 
j between Luke and Alexis there is the whole difference of 
' Nature from Pan. 

? The story of the father’s care for his son is sympatheti- 
cally told ; and his care was its own reward, in that 

“ from the Boy there came 
Feelings and emanations — things which were 
Light to the sun and music to the wind ; 

And that the old Man’s heart seemed born again ” (200- j). 

But financial troubles came upon him, and Michael, rather 
1 than sell his son’s patrimony to meet them, decides with 
ihis wife on sending Luke away. A kinsman in the city 
should assist him to fortune, and the previous success 
of a neighbour’s son confirms their resolution. It is 
again the world breaking in upon the repose of the hills, 
the problem of life in miniature, “ new-old,” as Tennyson 
1 wrote, “ and shado\#ing Sense at war with Soul.” Michael, 
meanwhile, haft collected stones together in order to build 
a sheep-fold, and before the day of parting he makes Luke 
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lay the corner-stone, that the sheep-fold may be a covenant 
between them, to remind one of the other. This siihple, 
solemn act done, the boy went to London. At firs't, all 
was well. Luke prospered in his undertakings, and the 
sheep-fold rose merrily up. But after a while the snares 
of the city overcame the rustic lad, 

“ so that he was driven at last 
To seek a hiding-place beyond the seas ” (446-7). 

This is the whole story, except that the sheep-fold, in- 
augurated with such Jiappy omen, was never completed : 

“ ’tis believed by all 

That many and many a day he thither went, 

And "never lifted up a single stone ” (464-6). 

It is this touch of nature, the pathos of work unfinished 
which recurs all over the world, that gives Michael, the 
humble shepherd, his share in the universal heart. “ The 
great distinguishing passion,” wrote Walter Pater, '‘came 
to Michael by the sheep-fold, to Ruth by the wayside, 
adding those humble children of the furrow to the true 
| aristocracy of passionate souls ” (Appreciations, 51). 

Mother’s love is the theme of xxi., xxii., xxiv., xxv. (by 
Dorothy Wordsworth), xxvi., xxvii., xxix., and xxxviii., in 
this group. The Affliction of Margaret (xxiv,). is , de- 
servedly the best known among them. Io it we listen 
to the beating of a mother’s heart : 

tj “ My apprehensions come in crowds ; 

I dread the rustling of the grass j 

The very shadows of the clouds 

Have power to shake me as they,, pass : . . . * 

Beyond participation lie • 

My troubles, and beyond relief : « 

If any chance to heave a sigh, 

They pity me, and not my grief. 
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.» .> 

Then come to me, my Son, or send 
t Some tidings, that iny woes may end ; 

• I have no other earthly friend ’’ (64 ff. ). 

Th e affe ctigq jQf ^yrfiPat;hy with nature is the inspiration 
ofjii., iv., v. and xxxvii. The second of these (iv.) is 
A Farewell (1802), where the poet takes personal leave for 
two months of a “ happy Garden,” which he hopes to find 
not overmuch altered on his return. Yet the thought of 
nature’s indifference — her independence of the accidents 
of human fate — breaks upon his greeting : 

*' And O most constant, yet most fidkle Place, 

Thou hast thy wayward moods, as thou dost show 
To them who look not daily on thy face ; 

Who, being loved, in love no bounds dost know, 

And say’st, when we forsake thee, * Let them go ! ’ 

Thou easy-hearted tiling, with thy wild race 
Of weeds and flowers, till we return be slow. 

And travel with the years at a soft pace ” (41-8). 

t z Appended to the Poems of the Affections are seven pieces 
on the Naming of Places , where some association of 
personal feeling has been superadded to the general 
affection of sympathy with nature. The silence and soli- 
tude of a fir-grove (vi. — “ When to the attractions of the 
busy world” — 1805) remind Wordsworth of his lost sailor- 
brother. It is dedicated accordingly to his memory. In 
i. (“It" was an April morning,” 1800) the name of Emma 
recurs, 

' “Our thoughts at least are ours ; and this wild nook, 

My Emma, I will dedicate to thee." 

“Fancy,” wrote Wordsworth in his Preface of 1815, 

• “ is gjven to quicken and to beguile the tem- 

the*Fanoy. part of our nature,” and in the first 

pdfem of this series (A Morning Exercise^ 
1828) he wrote : 
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“ Fancy, who leads the pastimes of the glad, 
fuirSfTis pleased a wayward dart to throw ; 

Sending sad shadows after things not sad, 

Peopling the harmless fields with signs of woe : 

Beneath her sway, a simple forest cry 
Becomes an echo of man’s misery.” 

In these thirty-two Poems of the Fancy, therefore, we are 
to find the record and observation of things that pass, half- 
recreated by the power of likely association. Take, for 
instance, the third stanza of vii., To the. J?aisy (1802) : 

r “ In shoals qpd bands, a morrice train. 

Thou greet’st the traveller in the lane ; 

Pleased at his greeting thee again ; 

Yet nothing daunted. 

Nor grieved if thou be set at nought : 

And oft alone in nooks remote 
We meet thee, like a pleasant thought, 

When such are wanted." 

The relation of truth to fancy in these lines— —the “ be- 
guiling,” but not the betraying, of the former by the latter 
; — is stated in the last words of (ii.) A Flower Garden 
'(1824): 

“ . . . Fancy was Truth’s willing Page ; 

And Truth would skim the flowery glade, 

Tho’ entering but as Fancy's Shade.” 

At the same time, through the operations of the fancy, 
the truth of mere sense-perception is “ quickened.* The 
poet returns from the region where fancy had beguiled him 
to the simplicity of his original perception j but the percept 
now has been quickened to a livelier and more enlightened 
being. This appears from the last stanza of viii., To the 
Same Flower {i.e., the daisy) : 

“ Bright Flower 1 for by that nam% at last. 

When all my reveries are past, • 

I call thee, and to that cleave fast. 

Sweet silent creature, 
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That breath’st with me in sun and air, - 
j Do thou, as thou art wont, repair 

, ' My heart with gladness, and a share 

Of thy meek nature ! ” 

It is curiously characteristic that Wordsworth, who 
itaught his philosophy by examples taken from the field, 
jMichael, Margaret, and their like, should have exercised 
pis fancy upon the blossoms of the hedgerow. In contrast 
to Tennyson, whose idylls were of the king, and whose 
honey was won from roses,* Wordsworth went to humble 
life for his people and his flowers ali^e. He made beau- 
tiful the “unassuming Commonplace of Nature,” and 
recurred again and again to the daisy, the primrose, the 
violet, arid the common pilewort, as parallel types to his 
heroes of the plough. Two lovely poems in this series 
(xi. and xii.), are inscribed To the Small Celandine , two — 
as has been seen — To the Daisy, one (vi.) To a Sexton, one 
(ix.) To the Green Linnet, one (xv.) To the Redbreast 
chasing the Butterfly, one (xxvii.) to A Wren's Nest , and 
another (xxxi.) to The Kitten and Falling Leaves, — themes, 
\it will be admitted, sufficiently familiar, yet capable of a 
jnovel rendering by the fancy that sees, 

i€ If the wind do but stir for his proper delight, 

Each leaf, that and this, his neighbour will kiss, 

Each wave, one and t'other, speeds after his brother ; 

They are happy, for that is their right 1 ” (xxiv. 33-6). 

T&. his. fifty-one. Foews of the Imagination Wordsworth 
looked for his chief title to immortality. “ I have given,” 
Jhe said, in the Preface of 1815, “in these unfavourable 
^ times, ^evidence a of exertions of this faculty upon its 

* Cp. Mr \VjJliam # Watson, Lachrynue Mttsarum , 

“ Seek him henceforward . . . 

... In the rapture of the flaming rose." 
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/ worthiest objects, the external universe, the moral and 
{ religious sentiments of Man, his natural affections, and his 
| acquired passions; which have the same ennobling* ten- 
dency as the productions of men, in this kind, worthy to be 

Poems of the Golden * n undying remembrance.” Posterity, 
imagination, whose judgment was here anticipated with the 
modest pride of conscious worth, the pride 
that comes to the consolation, of all true greatness, despite 
the insults of “ the igtibrant, the incapable, and the pre- 
sumptuous” ( ibid.), has not withheld its consent. The 
function of the imagination, as Wordsworth conceived it, 
was to “incite and support the eternal part of our nature” 
(ibid.), and in these fifty-one poems, Wordsworth has 
succeeded in. interpreting the permanent element in life, in 
language that can be understood by all. Imaging tion 

transfigures truth, without transgressing it. By insight and 
comparison, the things that seem are changed to images of 
things that are. 

The central note is struck in (xxvi.) Lines , Composed a 
| few miles above Tintern Abbey (1798), which is exceptional 
among Wordsworth’s poems as having been published 
almost as soon as it was written, and hardly at all sub- 
sequently revised. Its 159 lines of blank verse have been 
more frequently quoted than almost any other work of 
similar length. 

“ These waters, rolling from their mountain-springs 
With a soft inland murmur” (3, 4). 

“ These hedge-rows, hardly hedge-rows, little lines 
Of sportive wood run wild ” (15-6). * 

* 

"... that best portion of a good man’s life, 

j Ilis little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love ” (33-5). 
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“ . . . that blessed mood, 

^ In which the burthen of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 

Is lightened ” (37-41). 

*' . . . more like a man 
Flying from something that he dreads, than one 
Who sought the thing he loved ” (70-3). 

% “ The still, sad music of humanity ” (91). 

** . . . a sense sablime 
/ Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air. 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ” (95-9). 

“ Knowing that Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ” (122-3). 

“ . . . when thy mind 
/ Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms. 

Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies ” (139-42). 

— The extracts might pause only with the limits of the 
poem. For it sustains a majestic level, as well of diction 
as of thought, articulating the universe in design, and 
, spiritualising man m execution. 

) The Primrose of the Rock (xliii.,-i 831) is interesting, 

t rtv-ii - * 

although it is composed in a less inspired mood, as giving 
in detail the percepts which Peter Bell missed in the 
“ primrose on a river's brim.” * Wordsworth calls it 

“ A lasting link in Nature’s chain 
From highest heaven let down” (11-12), 

for it obeys, in ih />wn humble degree, the same lesson of 
1 faith, though «n solitude, and love, though out of ken, as 




* Cp. p. 77 supra , 
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the greatest of God’s creations. The application of the 
lesson is obvious : 

$ “ Sin-blighted though we are, we too, 

The reasoning Sons of Men, 

From one oblivious winter called 
Shall rise, and breathe again ; 

And in eternal summer lose 
Our threescore years and ten ” (43-8). 

A similar fusion of the transient with the.jeiernal, with 
its similar transfiguration of death and sorrow, is the theme 
— From different starting-points — of other pieces in this 
series. The u wandering Voice ” which is the cuckoo (ii.) ; 
the 14 Spirit, yet a Woman, too,” (viii. — to his wife — ) 
with 

y . . . all things else about her drawn 

From May-time and the cheerful Dawn ” (7, 8), 

but still 

lii A Creature not too bright or good 
* For human nature’s daily food ” (17-8) ; 

the two poems (x. and xi., — 1799) of a later Lucy, whose 
soul, released from flesh, is gathered into the Spirit of 
Being, — 

“ No motion has she now, no force ; 

She neither hears nor sees ; 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course, 

With rocks, and stones, and trees” (xi/5-8) ; 

though, by participation in universal life, 

4 4 She shall be sportive as the fawn 
That wild with glee across the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs ; * 

And hers shall be the breathing oalm^ 
f And hers the silence and the calm 
Of mute insensate things. 
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The floating stars their state shall lend 
To her } for her the willow bend 5 
Nor shall she fail to see 
Even in the motions of the Storm 
Grace that shall mould the maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy. 

The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her, and she shall lend her ear 
In many a secret place 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round. 

And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face ” (x< 13-30) ; 

the dance of “golden daffodils” flashed upon silent thought 
(xii.); the passion of Ruth (xxi., 1799); the faith of the 
old Leech-gatherer {Resolution and Indcpendetice, xxii., 
1807), who solved by his simple faith many a vexed 
problem and “ blind thought ” of dejection ; the skylark 
(xxx.) typifying the ideal of human endeavour, “ true to the 
kindred points of Heaven and Home ” ; Dion, the “ swan- 
like ” (xxxii., 1817), leaving 

“ . . . this moral grafted on his fate : 

'Him only pleasure leads and peace attends, 

Him, only him, the shield of Jove defends, 

Whose means are fair and spotless as his ends ' ” ; 

Laodamia (xxki., 1814), whose earthly experience broadened 
i into a vision of perfect love, casting .Qpt self; — these, and 
’ other poems in the group, in diverse measures and with 
different degrees of successful imagination, repeat the 
♦ theme pf xxviii.,* that saving powers are within the reach 

of all, * , 

* French Revolution , afterwards incorporated in The Prelude, xi. 
« ° 5 - 44 - . . 
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4 “Not in Utopia, subterranean fields, 

Or some secreted island, Heaven knows where ! 

Bat in the very world, which is the world 
Of all of us, — the place where in the end 
We find our happiness, or not at all." 

Dion and JLaQdamta, it should be added, both belonged 
to Wordsworth’s period of classical inspiration. The 
latter especially, with its noble echoes of the nobility of the 
sixth sEneid (Wordsworth had been reading Latin with his 
\son) gives, in the moocLof heroic tranquillity which attaches 
l to classic themes, the apotheosis of domestic love, — “no 
longer as an invasive passion, but as the deliberate habit of 
) the soul.” * But Protesilaus and Laodamia, on the classic 
' Olympia which their names suggest, and Michael and Luke 
in their biblical fields, are alike essentially Wordsworthian. 

The series further includes (xxv.) the famous Song at the 
: j Feast of Brougham Castle (1807), where the music wonder- 
' fully follows the thought, and marks by its abrupt technical 
transitions of metre, the subjective psychological moods. 
At the beginning of the Song there is an allegro movement 
in iambics ; e.g., “ How glad | is Skfp | ton dt J this hoiir.” 
This changes presently to a passionate trochaic swing with 
catalexis ; e.g., “ 6r she | sdes her j infant j dife.” The tro- 
chees, in their final appearance, are wrought to their highest 
pitch by the device of alliteration in the initial syllables 
: and a triple rhyme : 

“ Like a | r^-ap j peering | St.ir, 

Like a glory from afar. 

First shall head the flock of war." 

At this point it breaks off, and the plot — now in jits fifth 
act, so to speak, of restored tranquility — is resumed in 
! leisurely decasyllabic stanzas : • 

* Myers, Wordsworth, p. 115. 
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“ Love had he found in huts where poor men lie ; 

His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 

The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills.” 

/ The Reverie of Poor Susan (xiii.), Power of Music (xiv.), 
Beggars (xviii.), The Thorn (xxiii.), The Power of Sound 
(li.) } and some slighter experiments hardly calling for 
special mention, are further contained in this group. 

The mood of sentiment and reflection takes up the 
burden of WordswortTi’s message in a more 
Poems of didactic strain, and it must be conceded that 
Reflection. P° et > consciously moralising, is less con- 
vincing and sometimes less melodious than 
\the poet faithfully recording or prophetically interpreting 
this observations. The sententious habit, to which by 
his serious curiosity and earnest truth, Wordsworth was 
always liable, became peculiarly a snare in his purely 
contemplative hours. So it happens that it is to some 
accident of inspiration in the writer or his material that 
certain poems in the present series owe their poetic quality. 
The rest miss it none the less surely because criticism 
can only point out, not account for the defect. If any 
attempt at such discrimination is to be made, it might 
be said that Wordsworth occasionally presumes too far on 
\ his readers’ . power of sympathy. His mind works by 
processes so rapid and so familiar to himself, that, when 
he skips its operation and acquaints us only with its 
inductions, we are left in a somewhat reluctant state of 
lazy acquiescence or half-defiant reserve. The associative 
links are not ygt clearly enough defined for the close 
collocation of trivial incident and weighty reflection which 
meets us agaih and again in these pages. Cosmos and 
the atom may be fused in the fire of imagination ; they 
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| can not be poetically related by the normal habit of 
I mind. Several poems in this group do not rise ^bove 
•the level of gnomic verse, — correctness . without lhstre. 
From the first half-dozen pieces examples can readily 
be taken : 

41 Nor less I deem that there are Powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress ; 

That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness 99 (i. 20-4) ; 

4 4 One impulse foom a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral c 9 il and of good 

Than all the sages can ” (ii. 20-4) ; 

44 Through primrose tufts, in that green bower, 

The periwinkle trailed its wreaths ; 

And ’tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes” (iii. 9-12) : 

4 ‘ One moment now may give us more 
Than years of toiling reason : 

Our minds shall drink at every pore 
The spirit of the season ” (v. 25-8) ; 

44 O Reader ! had you in your mind 
Such stores as silent thought can bring, 

O gentle Reader l you would find 
A tale in everything ” (vi. 65-8), 

The “ sentiment 99 in each instance is unexceptionable, but 
the 44 gentle Reader ” might justly retort that they fail on 
the side of poetry. To the ardent Wordsworthian, all the 
moods of his Master are inspired, but no greater obstacle 
has been put in the way of the poet, as such, than 
this spurious Wordsworth cultus . Verse, after all, — and 

Wordsworth chose that means of expression with no 
^ defective sense of its obligations, — * is an emotional 
instrument ; but in such lines as the foregoiftg, Wordsworth 
has reverted to its worn-out mnemonic uses. 
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Though these reflections leave the reader unmoved, yet 
the pissing stimulus is elsewhere supplied by associating 
them with the great commonplaces of universal moment 
and consent,-— detaching them no longer in frigid sententioe, 
nor attaching them to inadequate incidents. The moral 
h eight of contemplation at which the . Odeto Dutpjpdx., 
,1805) was composed ; the indignation of genius against 
[the children of the world which wrote the Poet's Epitaph 
■(viii., 1799); or the individual interest which governs the 
'sonnet sequence on Personal Talk fxiii., i-iv., 1807) ; these 
are very different from the propriety t> f sentiment gushing 
directly at “the first mild day of March” (v., 1. 1). For 
when a common system of thought is assumed, all reflec- 
tion is platitude; the sententious then differs from the 
sublime only in its degree of subjective passion. 

Wordsworth’s Ode to Duty , modelled as he said, on > 
Gray’s Ode to Adversity, reads like one of the sterner 
*, passages of Old Testament prophecy. He sees the 
universe obeying the law of order, and finding in that 
obedience true happiness and freedom, and turns, with 
‘ the humility of proven weakness, to supplicate the same 
control : 

. “ Me this unchartered freedom tires ; 

‘ 9 I feel the weight of chance-desires : 

My hopes no more must change their name, 

I long for a repose that ever is the same” (37-40). 

It is like Israel, turning from following the desire of his 
eyes in which he was led astray ; and like Israel’s God, 

- Duty, “stern Daughter of the Voice of God” (1), takes — 
l for tho&e who repent their transgression — the meed of her 
I Father’s grace ^ • 

“ Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face ; 
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| Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 
t And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 

And the most ancient heavens, through Thee, 
are fresh and strong ” (43-8). > 

/ A Poet's Epitaph i$ lpfty ill ftApt.her jvy^in. It exalts, on 
the poet’s grave, where the final judgment overthrows all 
the pretences of convention, the child of light above the 
•children of this world. The statesman, to whom mankind 
is as a chess-board ; t^ie keen, hard lawyer ; the man of 
luxurious living ; the man of the sword ; the physician, the 
philosopher, and tlie moralist, are alike unworthy to 
approach. There is again something scriptural in the 
justice that turns aside from these intellectual claimants to 
welcome one whose merit is independent of sounding 
testimonials, and rests on his self-taught sympathy with the 
things that abide : 

j “lie murmurs near the running brooks 

A music sweeter than their own. . . . 

In common things that round us lie 

Some random truths he can impart, — 

The harvest of a quiet eye 

That broods and sleeps on his own heart. 

But he is weak ; both Man and Boy, 

Hath been an idler in the land 1 

r » 

Contented u he might enjoy 

The things which others understand. * 

— Come hither in thy hour of strength ; 

Come, weak as is a breaking wave !...’* 

♦ 

It is the moral which Matthew Arnold repeated, as 
peculiarly applicable to the present age, that \ve»“ never ' 
once possess our souls before we die,# and whatever, the 
practical utility of the warning, it is at lealt a reminder of 
the truer proportions of life. 
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In connection with these stanzas, something should be 
said pf Wordsvyprth’s attitude towards science. He treats 
'.it here with very scant respect, dismissing the philosopher 
jas 

/ "... a fingering slave, 

One that would peep and botanize 
Upon his mother's grave ” (18-20) ; 

while the moralist comes off even more hardly : 

" One to whose smooth-rubbecVscml can cling 
Nor form, nor feeling, great or small ; 

,A reasoning, self-sufficing things 
| An intellectual All-in-all ” (29-32). 

With this may be compared the similar statement in (ii.) 
The Tables Turned (1798), 

" Our meddling intellect 
Misshapes the beauteous brms of things : — 

We murder to dissect ” (26-8). 

If we remember that denunciations such as these, penned 
in the last years of the eighteenth century, belong to the 
profound reaction against eighteenth century philosophy, 
we shall not only understand them the more readily, but 
we shall further see that they are but literary excursions in 
the field of metaphysics, echoes partly of Rousseau, and 
partly of Coleridge and Burke, on the side of common-sense 
against reason divorced from it. It was a reaction, writes 
G. H. Lewes, “ less against a doctrine proved to be incom- 
jpetent than against a doctrine believed to be the source 
x of profound immorality. The reaction was vigorous be- 
cause if was animated by the horror which agitated Europe 
at the excesses of# the French Revolution. Associated 
in men's mint® with the Saturnalia of the Terror, the 
philosophical opinions of Condillac, Diderot and Cabanis 
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;were held responsible for the crimes of the Convention. 

•. . . Every opinion which had what was called a * tajnt of 
materialism * . . . was denounced as an opinion necessarily 
leading to the destruction of all Religion, Morality and 
.Government.”* The reaction, then, was primarily. .spiri- 
tual. It issued in the science of comparative psychology 
which distinguishes the thought of the present century, 
but its earliest manifestation came from the side of politics 
and letters, and expressed itself in a kind of universal 
franchise, extending tfxe sphere of philosophical enquiry 
to every spiritual being. Not only the illiterate, the 
women and the children, but “ the numberless victims of 
the Cartesian proscription,” in the brilliant phrase of a 
French writer, t animals, and plants and so-called inanimate 
things, swell the crowd of witnesses to ,tfre new dominion 
of soul above reason. Wherefore, as Wordsworth wrote to 
Coleridge in The Prelude : 

“ . . . Who shall parcel out 
His intellect by geometric rules, 

Split like a province into round and square ? 

Who knows the individual hour in which 
Ilis habits were first sown, even as a seed ? 

Who that shall point as with a wand and say 

‘This portion of the river of my mind 

Came from yon fountain ? * Thou, my Friend, art one 

More deeply read in thy own thoughts ; to thee 

Science appears but what in truth she is, 

Nor as our glory and our absolute l>oast, 

But as a succedaneum, and a prop 
To our infirmity ” (ii. 203-15). 

Science, neglecting the instincts and t intuition® which 
throng the spiritual world, is science dsetraying the spirit, 

* History of Philosophy , ii. 642. 

+ Logon is, La feu ness e de Wordsworth , p. 412, 
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Woidaworth’s crusade against system? q(, sociology in favour 
offch^ .study of society at the fount is only the expression 
of this conviction brought to more bitter utterance by the 
| example of the French Revolution. 

To Qsxsrt.tQ -the -Jtyws of Sentiment find Reflection. 
The four sonnets on Personal Talk repeat the theme of A 
Poefs Epitaph with the added reflection that Wordsworth 
himself could only hope to rank among the poets by 
keeping jealously aloof from “ our daily World's true 
Worldlings ” (ii. 8). He further tells us incidentally that 
. in his world of books, Othello and the Fairy Queen were 
“ pre-eminently dear " (iii. 1 3-4). 

The series cannot be left without referring to (xx.) 
i Character of the Happy Warrior (1806). In the Poefs 
i Epitaph , the soldier received a welcome, albeit qualified, — 

but lay thy sword aside. 

And lean upon a peasant’s staff 1 * (15-6). 

For the period of warfare in which Wordsworth’s early man- 
hood was spent had, as he says, “ naturally fixed one’s 
attention upon the military character. ’ r * Accordingly, he 
endeavours, in this poem, to portray the ideal of such a 
character, drawing for the purpose partly from the public 
virtues* of Admiral Lord Nelson and partly from the com- 
plementary qualities of his own saUor-brother, Captain 
f John Wordsworth, who had died in the previous year. The 
result is a lofty and yet a human conception. The good 
that may come out of necessary evil — the consolation of 
ali imperfection — is expressed as follows. He is the 
happy warrior, 

% 

* Cp. Convention of Cintra, Grosart’s Prose Works of Words- 
worth , i. 83. 
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** Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 

And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train t 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain ; 

In face of these doth exercise a power 
Which is our human nature's highest dower ; 

Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their bad influence, and their good receives t 
By objects, which might force the soul to abate 
Her feeling, rendered more compassionate } . . . 

! More skilful in self-knowledge, even more pure, 

As tempted more ; more able to endure, 

As more exposed to suffering and distress $ 

Thence, als<^ more alive to tenderness" (12-26). 

The tragedy of Trafalgar — Nelson’s death in the hour of 
his victory — was fresh in men’s memory when this 
encomium was composed ; but the classical scholar will 
further be reminded of the quality of .(Eneas, mistranslated 
piety, — 


“ Whose powers shed round him in the common strife, 

Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace ; . . . 

Is yet a Soul whose master-bias leans 
To home-felt pleasures and to gentle scenes } . . . 
jFinds comfort in himself and in his cause ” (45-8, 59-60, 81). 


The likeness between the Happy Warrior and pious sEneas 
consecrated to his high purpose, is perhaps more than 
accidental. For Wordsworth and Virgil both admitted the 
military hero in concession, as it were, to. the demands of 
their times, and in despite of their own more permanent 
ideals. Both represent him as a man of peace called 
necessarily to arms ; for both were affected by a similar 
reaction to rural life and pastoral virtues. The* Maid of 
Naples, as Virgil was knowp to his j^ess ^immaculate con- 
temporaries, laboured to reproduce ip Imperil in 
the Rome of Greek vices and Augustan literature, the 
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same “ homely beauty of the good old cause”* which the 
. simple recluse of Miss Wordsworth’s diary was strenuously 
.opposing to the politics and the philosophy of the 
: eighteenth century. Both were reactionaries in order to 
reform ; both gathered up into their work any loyal and 
old tradition which made for the ancient virtues of their 
people ; and Wordsworth, like Virgil, returned to the elder 
classics of his country, to Chaucer and Spenser in especial, 
so that their spirit and the spirit of “ our peace, our fearful 
innocence,” f often breathes in his verses. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the author of Laodamia , the poet 
who at one time thought of translating the sEneid , who 
echoes in single lines the majestic music of Virgil, should 
have fashioned his Happy Warrior in the likeness of Virgil’s 
hero, — as different as possible from the instinctive fighters 
of the Iliad or the passionless tacticians of more recent 
warfare. 

There should be noticed in this poem the use of the 
' heroic couplet in its contrast with that metre in the Poems 
composed in Youth. One technical point of distinction 
will be found in the five-fold recurrence (within 85 lines) 
of triplets in rhyme, thus breaking the antithetical monotony 
of the measure. But the greatest change is in diction. — 
.There are no personifications, no inversions, no bizarreries ; 
.while the modulated sequence of ideas does away with that 
forced juxtaposition of detached epigrams which was so 
prominent a feature of his early verse. 

The three Matthew pieces (x„ xi., and xii.) of 1799, 
? called Matthew , Two April Mornings , and The Fountain 
' respectively, are simple and sincere, but call for no special 
comment, xvii., composed in autumn (1819), and trans- 
ferring the lesion of the seasons to the periods of the 
* Sonnet, To Milton. t fi, 
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poet's own life, contains some fine lines, but is rhetorical 
rather than poetic. The Daisy of ix. (1803), M thy 
function apostolical in peace fulfilling,” is less pleasing 
than the Daisy poems of the fancy. There are three 
poems about dogs, xvi., xvii., and xviii., all composed in 
1805. The Tribute (xvii.) is perhaps a little over-strained: 

“ For love, that comes wherever life and sense 
Are given by God, in thee was most intense ; 

A chain of hqfirt, a feeling of the mind, 

A tender sympathy, which did thee bind 
Not only te. us Men, but to thy Kind : 

Yea, for thy fellow-brutes in thee we saw 
A soul of love, love’s intellectual law : — ” 


The draft is too big to be honoured. The dog of xviii. 
( Fidelity ) has watched, like the ass in Peter Bell , for three 
months by the dead body of a traveller, his master. The 
remaining poems in the group include (xxi.) The Force of 
Prayer (1808), which belongs, with the White Doe , to the 
Craven district of Yorkshire. 

There is a small collection of seventeen pieces, which 
Wordsworth placed in no definitive category. 
The most notorious of these is (xii.) Goody Blake 
and Harry Gill * (1798). Its second title, 
“ A True Story,” — for the incident happened in Warwick- 
shire at the end of last century — is perhaps its best justi- 
fication. Granted that a farmer, in a very cold winter, did 
actually lie in wait under his own hedge, to surprise an old 
woman who was robbing it of a few sticks, and that the 
venial thief, taking refuge in curses, did doom him to per- 
petual shivering, we have a subject quite susceptible of 


Miscellaneous 

Poems. 


* “ From 1815 to 1843, this poem was clashed gmong those of * the 
Imagination.’ In 1845 h was transferred to the list of ‘Miscellaneous 
Poems.’” — Eversley Wordsworth, i. 254. 
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poetical treatment. That Wordsworth, in the young ardour 
of tyis regenerate style, ” could accurately hit the mean 
between the simplicity which the persons of the drama 
required and the poetic “ heightening ” demanded by the 
eeriness of the action, is, however, not so certain ; and to 
this defect are due the lapses into the ridiculous with which 
the piece abounds : 

“ Of waistcoats Harry has no lack, 

Good duffle grey, and flan-el fine ; 

He has a blanket on his back, 

< And coats enough to smothev nine ” (5-8). 

“ Sad case it was, as you may think, 

For very cold to go to bed ; 

And then for cold not sleep a wink ” (46-8). 

“ That day he wore a riding-coat, 

But not a whit the wanner he ; 

Another was on Thursday brought. 

And ere the Sabbath he had three” (109-12). 

To defend this as realism is no sufficient apology. The 
reality of Harry Gill’s affliction was not in the details of 
- his wardrobe, and the pedestrian enumeration of the coats 
he wore neglects the one poetic quality of the story — the 
efficacy of the beldam’s curse. In the same way, to 
keep the recital on the colloquial level of language is to 
\ detract from the weirdness of its inner meaning. Think 
for a moment how Coleridge dealt with the curse on the 
, Ancient Mariner— a true example of realism in art — and 
the shortcomings of Goody Blake are clear. 

The JSjbisf/e (i., 1811) to Sir George Beaumont suffers 
from latk of tangible interest. It has no beginning and 
i no end, and con^tins only a single notable line, — “A 
-.little, daring, vfould-be waterfall.” The Gold and Silver 
' Fishes in a Vase, with its sequel, Liberty (ii. and iii., — 
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1829), belong to Wordsworth’s uncreative period. The 
tameness of excellent purpose pervades such lines as, 

f *‘ The beetle loves bis unpretending track. 

The snail the house he carries on his back ; 

The far-fetched worm with pleasure would disown 
The bed we give him, though of softest down ; 

A noble instinct ; in all kinds the same. 

All ranks 1 What sovereign . . . etc.” (til. 71-6) ; 

though an echo of more inspired moments may be heard 
in the second stanza of ii. — 


“ Yet might your glassy prison seem 
A place where joy is known. 
Where golden flash and silver gleam 
Have meanings of their own.” 


The remaining miscellaneous poems are of late origin 
and indifferent value. 


Of the fifteen poems, collectively known as Inscriptions, 


Inscriptions. 


a little series of five (x. to xiv.), “ supposed 
to be found in and near a hermit’s cell,” 


written in 1818, are perhaps the best. The following, for 


instance, is quite in keeping with the origin suggested : 


“ Hast thou seen, with flash incessant, 
Bubbles gliding under ice, 

Bodied forth and evanescent, 

No one knows by what device ? 


Such are thoughts 1 — A wind-swept meadow 
Mimicking a troubled sea, 

Such is life ; and death a shadow 

From the rock eternity ! ” 4 

Omitting the Selections from Cha ucer y \Af ?dernised t which 
found a place here in the 1845 edition of Wordsworth’s 
works, we pass — as he intended— to the final group dealing 
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witji “ Old Age, Death, and Immortality.” There are 
five “poems referring to old age” and fifteen “epitaphs 

Foams mftorr anC * e ^ e 8^ aC pieces.” The Old Cumberland 
IS* to 014 lg«. 1 Be §8, ar ( 1 798) is the first, the longest, and the 
g pittrtoff, • Best of the series. It preserves the memory 
of an almost extinct institution — in itself no 
doubt a survival of feudalism — of pensioners, that is to say, 
attached to a district and personally supported by gifts in 
kind. Charity organisation and indoor relief have done 
away with this class of mendicant ; Indeed, as the parochial 
horizon widens, they are naturally dgomed, but there was 
' a familiar picturesqueness in their state which could not 
but appeal to Wordsworth. This poem, too, is composed 
in Wordsworth’s pastoral manner, in which, as Walter 
Pater wrote, “ by raising nature to the level of human 
thought, he gives it power and expression : he subdues 
man to the level of nature, and gives him thereby a certain 
breadth and coolness and solemnity.” * It wins, therefore, 
from line to line by its idealising power, until we forget 
what is best forgotten, its origin as a polemic against the 
work-house. The stoop of old age is finely rendered : 

“ . . . On the ground 

’ His eyes are turned, and, as he moves along, 

They move along the ground ; and, evermore, 

' Instead of common and habitual sight 

Of fields with rural works, of hill and dale, 

• And the blue sky, one little span of earth 
Is all his prospect ” (45*50* 

But for all he seems an encumbrance, he is not sunken 
“ so low as to be scorned without a sin ” (83). He is a 
( constant reminder to charitable action. Children learn in 
Ihim the respect d 4 e to grey hairs ; students receive from 

* Appreciations , p. 47. 
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him “ that first mild touch of sympathy and thought ”(114) 
which moves their books to life ; 

A 

“ . . , The easy man 

Who sits at his own door,— and, like the pear 
That overhangs his head from the green wall. 

Feeds in the sunshine ; the robust and young, 

The prosperous and unthinking, they who live 
Sheltered, and flourish in a little grove 
Of their own kindred ; — all behold in him 
■ A silent monitor” (116-22). 

1 f 

Nay, more — and with admirable sense : 

“ . . . Man is dear to man ; the poorest poor 
Long for some moments in a weary life 
When they can know and feel that they have been 
Themselves, the fathers and the dealers-out 
0 < some small blessings, . . . 

... for this single cause, 

• That we have all of us one human heart ” (147-53). 

The universal heart, — for the argument returns to this 
again and again throughout the poet’s work, — the universal 
heart as the prime sanction of liberty to all things that 
feel, building it up on no conventions or contracts of an 
artificial society, but securing it firmly on human nature 
itself, — even the old wayside beggar, whose use seems so 

circumscribed and small, can claim his share in this, — 

* - 

' “ Then let him pass, . . . 

And let the chartered wind that sweeps the heath, 

Beat his grey locks against his withered face. . . • 

Let him be free of mountain solitudes j 
And have around him, whether heard or not. 

The pleasant melodies of woodland birds. . . . 

As in the eye of Nature he has lived, f 

So in the eye of Nature let him die ! ” (171 ff.}, 

V 

The Small Celandine } to which two poefiis of the fancy ^ 
were inscribed, is the subject of the third in the present 
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series. In its decay, when it has lost the power to close 
itself up against the wind and rain, it serves as a warning 
of the fate of men : — 

“ * It doth not love the shower, nor seek the cold : 

This neither is its courage nor its choice, 

But its necessity in being old.’ . . . 

To be a Prodigal’s Favourite — then, worse truth, 

A Miser's Pensioner — behold our lot 1 
O Man, that from thy fair and shining, youth 

Age might but take the things Youth needed not I ” (14, 21). 

Among the Epitaphs the most justly renowned is vi. 
(1805) Elegiac Stanzas suggested by the picture of Peele 
Castle in a storm , painted by Sir George Beaumont. * 
The poem falls naturally into three parts, — stanzas 1 to 
8 being the poet’s vision of the sea before the drowning 
of Captain Wordsworth in 1805 had revealed its crueller 
moods ; stanzas 9 to 1 3 being devoted to the grief of that 
loss, and the sympathy with nature’s deeper emotions that 
it aroused, while stanzas 14 and 15 sum up the matter in 
the large spirit of humanity, — “ not without hope we suffer 
and we mourn.” The whole is composed in a very lofty 
strain, but one line stands out in especial, as epitomising 
the bulk of Wordsworth’s teaching, — stanza 9, line 4, 

" “A deep distress hath humanised my soul.” 

* 

The present distress was the death of his sailor brother, 
to whose memory vii. (To the Daisy) and viii. (Elegiac 
Verses) are also devoted, but its application may be 
widened to include the humanising influence of Words- 
- worth’s# disappointment in France. For in the course of 
our survey of these shorter poems from Childhood to Old 
Age, we have heafa again and again the new strong note of 

* See pp# 36 and 72, supra # 
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faith and loyewbich succeeded the uncertain thought and 
'.imitative: . style, of the poet’s early manhood. We have 
seen this influence in its weakness and its strength, but its 
faults, have always been the excess of its qualities, neyer 
their defect From the, level of conviction to which 
. Wordsworth’s experience had exalted him, his conscientious- 
ness could never decline, The tablelands to which he 
conducts us may at times be bald and bare, but their 
buoyancy never fails. <The ample view remains, and the 
moral purpose of the guide. 

The last word, like the first, of any account of 
Wordsworth’s shorter poems, must belong to psychology. 
Taking them more or less in detail, as has just been done, 
the reader is perplexed by a kind of sameness running 
through them, a something less than the whole of vision 
taming the poet’s frenzy. Conduct, said Matthew Arnold, 
is three-fourths of life, and it is as though Wordsworth had 
held his life complete without the missing quarter. His 
love, so lightly grasped, so readily abandoned ; his sorrow, 
so serenely deep, so wholly healed ; his enthusiasm, so 
hedged about with bounds and limits ; his joy, so moderate 
and so sane withal ; these, it has been felt, are not the 
moods in which the fire of Prometheus is kindled before 
men. But it is in this aspect of philosophic calm that to 
read Wordsworth is an initiation. Rapt in a vision of 
harmonising purpose beyond the insistent succession of 
experience, securely interpreting the accidents of fortune by 
the revelation of faith, attaining in his course sometimes 
the sternness, sometimes the tenderness, invariably the 
inexorableness of prophecy, without haste and, above all, 
without prejudice, Wordsworth is the poet .of a passionate 
love in a more than , mortal sense. To mawe read Words- 
' worth intelligently is not only to have condoned any 
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artistic shortcoming, but it is to have acquired a new 
standard of excellencein life, a belief in beauty and perfec- 
tion/ exacting, it may be, as an ideal of conscience, but 
infinitely merciful and of a large sympathy in criticism and 
understanding. Wordsworth, is superhuman, an Olympian 
aloof from the world, only by excess of humanity. Every 
man has his own range of sympathy, his own philosophy 
and scheme of life, — selfish, parochial, patriotic or cosmo- 
politan. But the ungenial member* of a small household 
in a narrow vale of an English county — if this be the 
picture of the poet which has impressed the world — wove 
into the texture of his verse the thoughts of all sentient 
beings and the feelings of all inanimate things, making the 
paradox a commonplace by the lonely labours of his mind. 
For Miss Wordsworth’s Diary gives ample testimony to her 
brother’s toil in composition, a toil which is shown by the 
history of his text to have been for the truthful expression 
of his hard-won inspiration. On these heights there must 
be peace, for their outlook is eternity. But it was only 
through the strength of his impassioned sensibility that 
Wordsworth’s reason grew remote. 

Or if this claim of a Pisgah prospect from the least of 
Wordsworth’s poems be accounted too presumptuous, and 
this talk of an initiation by their means into a mood of 
being at once more solemn and nearer to reality be held 
too serious for the poet’s fame, we may approach them 
from another side. Wordsworth’s gallery of Cumbrian 
portraits teaches, like Plutarch’s Lives, moral philosophy 
by examples. Hg stands to the north-west of England as 
Dickens to the I^ondon that is passing away, and the fault 
is our own, not his^if the simple passions of elemental life 
’are of less intend t chan the complex existence of the city. 
“More than this j the sensational school of English fiction 
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has now -so long been accustomed to “ exploit ” special 
tracts of life for the purposes of its trade, introducing a 
conventional machinery of situations and effects in the place 
of truth and interpretative imagination, that the classics of 
' England, Shakespeare and Milton, Scott and Wordsworth, 
in their several degrees, to whom a hot-house nature was 
false art, are in danger of being honoured unread* Words- 
worth’s care for humanity was intense, and Wordsworth’s 
men are to-day, as yesterday, the types of England’s great- 
ness and her strength. Let us hold fast by this ; — the 
power of nations is built upon conduct as on a rock, not 
upon arms, not upon wealth; and in this final test, the 
humble “statesmen” of the Cumbrian hills shine out 
from their obscurity like stars. To help us to realise, our 
capacity for perfection “ commencing with Childhood, and 
terminating in Old Age, Death and Immortality,” as a 
primrose is perfect in April, is the achievement of Words- 
worth’s minor poems. 



CHAPTER IV 


MEMORIALS OF TOURS AND SONNETS 

Horace’s dictum about travellers ( caelum , non animum , 
mutant) applies with almost personal force to Wordsworth. 
For, after his first “ humanising ” transformation in France, 
the poet abroad was always much thb same as the poet at 
home. He enlarged, of course, the limits of his local 
colour, but as the characters which he set in it were of 
similar type, so, too, the influence of the new scenery was 
rather conservative in its tendency than expanding. He 
returned home with a fresh affection for the country which 
he has made his own, and this habit of travel connects 
itself so closely with a characteristic of his style as to be 
well worth dwelling upon. He approached nature from 
within rather than from without, bringing to her the delicate 
homage of careful interpretation, as though she were a 
palimpsest written over with superficial characters, concealing 
an inner message, and not an open page to be categorically 
described. For the external forms that she assumed, 
except in so* far as they served to train his observation, he 
can hardly be said to have cared. The simpler these were, 
and the more familiar they became to him by daily inter- 
course at home, the less liable he was to error in his reading 
of the* message underneath. Their unfamiliarity, or their 
wilder and more# engaging aspect, rather distracted and 
disturbed the «owectness of that ulterior search. In this, 
as in so much else, despite their essential convergence in 
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teaching, Wordsworth stood in marked contrast with 
Tennyson. The later laureate had an unrivalled faculty 
of arresting in language the features of a landscape; He 
takes us to the Tropics, and we see their rich luxuriance 
of vegetation, and hear the long drowsiness of their insect- 
life. Roses blush visibly, waters audibly murmur, under 
the wonderful strokes of his pen. He uses his words like 
musical sounds, so that even in silent reading the disposition 
of his vowels and consonants forces an effect upon our 
primary senses. Thus, every fresh sight that Tennyson 
saw, every fresh description of a sight that he realised, 
provided new matter for his powers. He exercised his 
language upon it until that wonderful instrument had re- 
produced it, in actual sensible likeness, in its own domain 
of art. This is, more than the philosophy of In Memoriam, 
more than the sociology of the Princess , the gift of Tenny- 
son to his generation, and to have brought our beautiful 
English language to its highest and least self-conscious 
expression, to have made it accord, like a musical instru- 
ment in the hand of a master, to every light and shadow 
on nature’s face is by no means a slight achievement. 

But Wordsworth went quite otherwise to work. His 
words were not sounds but symbols, and his range of 
symbols was limited in the direction of natural phenomena. 
The Platonic quality of his mind, the search for unity in 
diversity, would in itself have prevented the multiple 
pictorial variety which is at once Tennyson’s weakness and 
his charm. To Wordsworth, knowing every leaf of a certain 
circumscribed district, the rest of scenery was only the 
stage property of the same spirit ; it woul^'have oppressed 
him to enumerate its particular shdbes. The awe of 
Switzerland, the languor of Italy, the of the Rhine 

were not so many different realities to be crystallised in 
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undying language ; but beneath their seeming differences 
they wfere to him manifestations of the same world-soul, 
whose outward forms he had penetrated at home. Here, 
as there, the procession of the seasons spoke to him of 
order in nature ; the wealth of form and colour bestowed 
so lavishly upon the face of the earth meant to him the 
sanction of beauty in being, rather than of utility in doing, 
as the plain principle of conduct; the faith of dumb 
animals dictated to him the larger functions of higher 
gifts, and the elementary virtues of humble life were to 
him the prototypes of human endeavour. The libertine 
wind, the flowers that blossomed in joy, the creatures that 
watched with love, — what matter for the external face that 
nature wore when her universal heart was beating so near ? 
To Wordsworth, therefore, all scenery was equally solacious ; 
for he travelled through it, not as from acquaintance to 
acquaintance, seeking a new sensation at every stage, but 
as through the many rooms of a single mansion, presided 
over by a familiar friend. 

He has left the record, for instance, of two tours in 
Scotland, the interest of which lay for him not 
* IC MdU 04 W * n characteristic differentia of Scotch lakes 
and moors, but in a few human affinities* 
Whera the place is the accessory, and the sentiment the 
essence. There are three poems to the honour of Burns, 
to whose genius he owed so much and paid so sympathetic 
a tribute. There are the stanzas at Rob Roy’s grave, 
which, entirely apart from the rhythm of their music, are 
attractive for their boldness of thought. “ He came an 
age too late ” is the poet’s first apology for the outlaw 
bandit, and thereby a rapid transition, Wordsworth set 
Rob Roy in fftSJTmidst of contemporary politics, and saw 
that he was born “an age too soon.” His Napoleonic 
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qualities might have made him the Buonaparte of Great 
Britain. Finally, out of the grave, the nobler memory of 
the dead man prevails. Different circumstances Would 
have developed him differently, and Rob Roy would surely 
have been found that day, battling for the right on the side 
of the poor, — for “ thou did’st love the liberty of man.” 
There is the wonderful little poem called Stepping West- 
ward, in which the chance greeting of a stranger by Loch 
Katrine, “ What, are you stepping westward ? ” passed, in 
the poet’s sensitive imagination, into the voice of the sunset 
hour, inviting him, «, as by right indefeasible, to enter 
without fear the region of endless light. It gave “a 
- human sweetness ” to the accents of that awful solitude 
which oppresses the most worldly of us at the last. It is 
in touches like these that Wordsworth’s instinct was 
supreme ; or, if supreme be objected to, as involving a 
superiority by comparison, then let us say, in these touches 
Wordsworth’s genius was unique, for no other poet has 
struck a note so profound in language so transparent. 
The dim apperceptions that come to one or another of us 
now and again during life, across who knows what bounds 
of space and time, are brought here to a concrete expression. 
But let any of us try to arrest one of those fleeting shadows 
of the mind, cast, as in Plato’s cave, by a light outside of 
our experience, and he will realise the better the achieve- 
ment of these six-and-twenty octosyllabic lines. I would 
connect with Stepping Westward, two short pieces in this 
group. To a Highland Girl, and the Solitary Reaper, in 
both of which the eventual impression produced is of a 
permanence in the transient, — a permanence not *only by 
the grace of memory but in the nature* of things. The 
ships that speak one another in the night, or the islands 
that cry to one another across seas of misunderstanding, 
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to use familiar metaphors of life, only seem to be sundered 
because of the incompleteness of our sensibility. The 
intelligence that would turn aside to pursue them is vain, 
for we cannot transgress its limitation^ j but in so far as 
they afford us glimpses of the ultimate harmony of end, 
which proceeds from unity of design, so far they are valu- 
able in themselves, in their fleetingness, in their several 
and separate presentments. And Wordsworth who made 
the commonplace miraculous by the wealth of meaning 
which he extracted from it, who struck the stone, and the 
waters gushed forth, made, too, the miracle of sub-con- 
sciousness familiar, that he who runs may read. This 
Highland lass, who passed out of his material life, more 
completely than she had ever entered it, never lost her 
spiritual companionship, the breath of revelation from the 
time to come, when he, and she, and the song she sang, 
and the place of her singing, should all be gathered into 
the whole of beauty, — one and universal. For the poet 
was not as other men, to whom love and joy are passions 
of the flesh. Wordsworth’s passion had ever something 
mystical about it, like the desire of the remote and conse- 
crated pilgrim, who holds his experience only as the pledge 
of perfect knowledge. 

Sixteen years later, an Helvetian and Italian girl were 
added to the record (in The Three Cottage 
tliwnt °i 830 Girls)) rather because they recalled the 
Highland maiden than for any new beauty 
of their own. Indeed, this middle-aged tour through 
Belgium and along the Rhine to Switzerland, over the 
Gothard into northern Italy as far as Milan, and back by 
the Simplon Pass, <tiid not produce any remarkable output 
of verse. On Ihe contrary, we arrive with these years at 
Wordsworth’s barren period, where the fault is not in 

1 
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excess of originality, in a naivete carried to extremes, and 
exaggerated in defiance of unintelligent criticism, but is 
rather to be traced to a far sadder source in the gradual 
cessation of the poetic flame. Wordsworth laboured on 
without the light, sometimes plagiarising himself — the 
most sterile of all kinds of imitation, — sometimes writing 
ordinary verse like an ordinary man. It was on this level 
that the later Memorials of Tours were composed, the 
present series, for instance, of 1820, giving us nothing 
more than a few desultory descriptions and reflections, 
which, generally speaking, begin with an apostrophe and 
end with a prayer. The field of Waterloo, -the scene of 
“ that world-earthquake ” whose seismic history Wordsworth 
had followed with so close and vivid an interest, only 
suggests to him the buried horror of its carnage, and the 
most characteristic note is struck in the sonnet written At 
Dover (xxxvii.) on the poet’s return. 

There was another visit to Scotland in the autumn of 
1831, to which Yarrow Revisited and Other 

Evening 

Voluntaries. jPoems belong, — twenty-six in all, twenty-three 
of which are in sonnet form.* Appended 
to them is a little series of Evening Voluntaries 
(thirteen in number), written with two exceptions 
between 1832 and 1835, — viii., an impromptu, ‘dating 
from 1804, and ix., Composed upon an Evening of extra- 
ordinary Splendour and Beauty , from 1818. The latter 
may be taken first, as being almost the last instance in 
which Wordsworth discovered before his rayless years the 
magic of his former inspiration. It is an Ode in four 
stanzas, the last of which reverts to the conclusion of the 
Intimations of Immortality Ode; but *i^is rather in the 

fhis. series had the special inspiration of Wordsworth’s farewell 
visit to Sir Walter Scott, cp. pp. 32 and 33, supra. 
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second of the four that the harp was taken down from the 
willoWs. I quote this stanza at length, and would dwell 
on it for a moment with the loving insistence that clings 
to a receding point of vision. 

* 

“ No sound is uttered, but a deep 
And solemn harmony pervades 
The hollow vale from steep to steep. 

And penetrates the glades. 

Far-distant images draw nigh, 

Called forth by wondrous potency 
Of beamy radiance, that imbues, ^ 

Whate’er it strikes, with gem-like hues I 
In vision exquisitely clear, 

Herds range along the mountain side, 

And glistening antlers are descried. 

And gilded flocks appear. 

Thine is the tranquil hour, purpureal Eve ! 

But long as god-like wish, or hope divine, 

Informs my spirit, ne’er can I believe 
That this magnificence is wholly thine ! 

— From worlds not quickened by the sun 
A portion of the gift is won ; 

An intermingling of Heaven’s pomp is spread 
On ground which British shepherds tread.” 

“ From worlds not quickened by the sun a portion of 
the gift is won," — the lines take on a personal pathos as we 
follow the aging poet along the downward slope ; for that 
portion of the. gift, and the grateful pride of priesthood that 
it evoked, were hardly to be won again. On the level tracts 
of middle life the music died distantly away. At home in 
Cumberland, where the rest of the Evening Voluntaries 
were also composed, failing the inspiration of that “ evening 
of extraordinary® splendour," there is no note like this. 
Wordsworth’s vision has became objectified, and of his 
interpretative p8wer its results only, not ' its methods, 
remain. Take, for instance, the two voluntaries To the 
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Moon (xij. andxiii.,- — 1835). The first, written at the 
sea-side, pursues the categorical method. The Moon 
gladdens the mountains and their streams, pervades* the 
wilderness and penetrates the forest, chequers the minster’s 
gloom, and reaches the* prisoner in his cell. The Moon 
has power for phrenzy and for peace ; she tidally affects 
the sea, and is a guiding light to those whose business is 
upon it; therefore she is especially the sailor’s friend. 
The second, written at Rydal, touches an old superstition 
connected with lunar worship, and urges that, though its 
forms have disappeared, its spirit should be retained, — 

“ May sage and simple, catching with one eye 
The moral intimations of the sky, 

Learn from thy course . . . 

To keep with faithful step the appointed way, 

Eclipsing or eclipsed, by night or day, 

And from example of thy monthly range 
Gently to brook decline and fatal change. ...” 

Such poetry, if it were not Wordsworth’s, would 
be accounted high. It is melodious and 
Later Tours. t j loll g} lt f u ] > a nd the “ moral intimations ” 

which it conveys, if not strikingly original, are at least 
lofty and convincing. But we feel at once that the light 
has disappeared which made Wordsworth’s vision unique 
among poets. We feel it as we read the rest of these 
livening Voluntaries , with their common conclusion in 
direct prayer. We feel it again as we follow the poet in 
his travels, in 1833 to Scotland once more, and in 1837 
to Italy. Of the eight-and-forty pieces in the former group 
all except three are sonnets. The most notable of the three 
is xxvii., Written in a Blank Leaf of Matfherson’s Ossian , 
a work of attempted reconstruction * which Wordsworth 
here and elsewhere condemns ; while ofNfie sonnets, those 
inspired by Iona (xxxii. to xxxv.), with its memorials and 
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its forgetfulness of Adamnan, and xxxvii., reverting to the 
daisy of Burns, 

“That, by the unwilling ploughshare, died to prove 
The tender charm of poetry and love,’* 

• are, perhaps, most worthy of mention. 

The Italian tour, taken in companionship with Henry 
Crabb Robinson, “ was shortened by report, too well 
founded, of the prevalence of cholera at Naples. To make 
some amends,” Wordsworth continues, “for what was 
reluctantly left unseen in the South pf Italy, we visited the 
Tuscan sanctuaries among the Apennines, and the principal 
Italian lakes among the Alps.” Thus, to some extent, the 
steps of the friends retraced Wordsworth’s earlier tour of 
1820. 

The interest of this journey centres at the poet’s visit to 
Rome. There is a long piece of preliminary Afust'ngs, in 
which echoes from the history of the Everlasting City fleet 
before Wordsworth’s mind, mingled with the thought of his 
own old age, spared for the sight of these splendours. 
And chiefly, through the memories of Cicero and Horace 
and Virgil, and “downward through that bright dream of 
commonwealths, each city a starlike seat of rival glory,” * 
the story of the later Rome stands out, when the seven 
hills became the vicarage of the Christian Church. For 
the poet who had, as we shall shortly see, written a kind of 
ecclesiastical epos, was anxious, above all, to revive the 
historic sense, and, without any leanings to Romanism, to 
claim for the English Church her share in Roman antiquity. 
Poetry and piety he went to Rome to find, in that spirit of 
pilgrim’s reverence which must touch the veriest tourist in 
her streets. T^se Mustngs , therefore, near Aquapendente, 
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in the “ dear neighbourhood ” of a “ flowering broom,” that 
brought back memories of home and of “ The Wizard of 
the North ” who saw Italy, and died, end with a ’fine 
anticipation of delight, — 

“ Let us now 

Rise, and to-morrow greet magnificent Rome.’' 

The morrow brought disappointment, for the reality fell 
below the ideal. “ Is this, ye gods, the Capitolian Hill ? n 
is, after all, the poet’s greeting, and succeeding sonnets go 
on to plead for everything that tradition, everything that 
superstition can lend to preserve the memory of the city 
from the dry-as-dust disillusion of its ruins. “Assent is 
power, belief the soul of fact,” is Wordsworth’s reply to the 
destructive research spirit of Niebuhr and other modern 
Historians (iv.). But presently, this message of defiance 
is recalled. Let the majesty of truth prevail over the 
flatteries of fiction, let historians profane every consecrated 
romance (vi.), and still “ the whole theme ” of Rome will 
survive, a monument more enduring than brass (vii.). The 
apology in xi., the tenth sonnet of the sequence, Prom the 
Alban Hills , looking towards Pome, came promptly and 
complete : 

“ Forgive, illustrious Country t these deep sighs, ... • 

. . . Thy fortunes, twice exalted, might provoke 
Verse to glad notes prophetic of the hour 
When thou, uprisen, shalt break thy double yoke, 

And enter, with prompt aid from the Most High, 

On the third stage of thy great destiny ” (i. 10-4). 

For Wordsworth in Italy is not moved, lik<^ Momnften, to 
a ne plus ultra of Caesar-worship, nor tofiched, like Ruskin 
or Symonds, to re-create the morning of arfc^* but rather the 
spirit of all the ages seems to settle upon his thought, with 
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something of that penetrative optimism which delighted us 
in his earlier days. His vision of the Eternal City is a 
vision of faith, in which an excelling sense of the immortal 
quality of human greatness and endeavour unifies and 
transcends the several periods of her history. The human 
spectacle predominates, and Wordsworth, After leaving 
Italy (xxv.), with the dreary sight of Lago Morto in his 
eyes, repeats the same strong note : 

“ Italia J on the surface of thy spirit 
(Too aptly emblemed l>y that torpid lake) 

Shall a few partial breezes only crgcp ? — 

Be its depths quickened ; what thou dost inherit 
Of the world’s hopes, dare to fulfil ; awake. 

Mother of Heroes, from thy death-like sleep ! ” (8-14). 

And Wordsworth’s whole attitude in travel is perhaps most 
succinctly given in a letter from Henry Crabb Robinson 
(his companion on this tour) to Mr Grosart, the editor of 
Wordsworth’s Prose Works. The letter (Grosart, III. 433) 
is dated from 30 Russell Square, 1850, and speaking of 
the Musings near Aquapendente , the writer remarks, — 
“ As he himself repeatedly said of the journey, * It is too 
late.’ ‘ I have matter for volumes,’ he said once, * had I 
but youth to work it up.’ It is remarkable how in this 
admirable poem meditation predominates over observation. 
... It was a remark justly made on the Memorials of the 
Swiss journdy of 1820, that Mr W. left unnoticed the great 
objects which have given rise to innumerable commonplace 
verses and huge piles of bad prose, and which everybody 
talks about, while he dwelt on impressions peculiar to 
himself. As a reproach, nothing can be more idle and un- 
meaning. I Expected it would be so with these latter 
poepis, and I found it.” Indeed, the first object at 
Rome which struck on Wordsworth’s sensibility was a 
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solitary pine-tree on the Pincian hill, which the generosity 
and taste of Sir George Beaumont, his old friend, had 
pensioned from destruction by the axe. * 

But if the “ youth to work it up ” and the magic of the 
youthful touch were wanting to Wordsworth on his travels, 
yet a great man’s powers cannot decay without compensa- 
tion. More and more, as Wordsworth grew to distrust 
his capacity for a sustained effort of song, more and more, 
as the pathos of the “ it is too late ” kept his music 
in reserve, a certain stateliness of diction succeeded, which 
expressed itself chiefly in the sonnet. His model in this 
metre was Milton, and the record of this is so characteristic 
that the incident may be quoted in his own words : ** In 
the cottage of Town-end, one afternoon in 1801, my 
sister read to me the sonnets of Milton. I had long been 
well acquainted with them, but I was particularly struck 
on that occasion with the dignified simplicity and majestic 
harmony that runs through most of them — in character 
so totally different from the Italian, and still more so 
from Shakespeare’s fine sonnets. I took fire, if I may be 
allowed to say so, and produced three sonnets the same 
afternoon — the first I ever wrote, except an irregular one 
at school.” The qualities which arc here distinguished 
were frequently reproduced by Wordsworth, but his 
sonnets, both in character and number, occupy a unique 
place in the history of that measure. Milton’s own 
examples, only eighteen in all, seldom present the frugality 
of rhyme, the accurate division of sense between octave 
and sextad, or the summary conclusion of Italian and 
Shakespearian tradition, and Wordsworth,^ in his ^nearly 
five hundred sonnets, enlarged on his ftiaster’s privileges. 
An elaborate analysis has shown that, thtJfcgh the earlier 
instances exhibit great technical correctness, yet, as this 
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measure became his chief instrument of expression, he 
considerably modified its artifices and rules.* And in 
the 'relaxed form which it assumed, by the “ intense 
unity” of presentation which it secured, by its tutored 
dignity of sound, as well as by the negative excellence 
which Samuel Rogers pointed out of preventing the wordi- 
ness to which the poet was prone, Wordsworth’s sonnet 
is the supreme creation of the autumn of his life, and 
reflects, as in a polished mirror, the hues of that period, 
glorious though in decay. For his later style, as it has 
been somewhat fallaciously called, Was only the contrac- 
tion of his earlier energies. He became, not more re- 
ligious, but more distinctively Christian. His sister, for 
instance, revising in 1832 the Scotch tour of 1803, regrets 
that it began and ended on a Sunday. He became, too, 
not less democratic, but more distinctively conservative ; 
not a better patriot, but a more literal Englander ; and 
this added definitiveness in many departments of opinion 
brought with it a stiffening of numbers and a concentra- 
tion of vision. It brought with it, in a word, the 
Wordsworthian sonnet. 


The longest outcome of the later style was the series in 

three parts of 132 Ecclesiastical Sonnets. It 

BcolMi&stio&l . « „ 

8 sai®ta. ls not necessary here to dwell at any length 

.on Wordsworth’s historic sympathy with 

Church Establishment or his timid opposition to Catholic 

Emancipation, f Despite his essential religiousness, which 

kept him, even in the worst days of the reaction from the 


Terror, as far from Shelley’s atheism as from Coleridge's 
metaphysical mists, despite even his increased respect for 


* See a paper by^ie Rev. T. Hutchinson on The Structure of the 
Words worth ia n Sonnet, Transactions of the Wordsworth Society, vol. 2. 
f Cp. Chapter v., p. 163, infra. 
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doctrine as the years went on, Wordsworth’s Christianity 
was always, so to speak, vicarious. The moral and con* 
serving value of a church — and, d fortiori, of the church 
traditionally established, — its value as a centre of spiritual 
influence, as a channel of ascetic aspiration, its value not 
least as a literal feature in the landscape, was always 
present to Wordsworth’s ' mind. But the spirit and the 
ascisis, the renunciation and the practice, were less to his 
purpose than the outward body with which they were 
informed. Less to his purpose, — because Wordsworth’s 
later mood was, above all, didactic. He had spent his 
manhood in a passionate endeavour to interpret the beauty 
of the world to a generation of Peter Bells. The realisa- 
tion of the vision was a question of conduct, and his old 
age was devoted to winning the social and political environ- 
ment best fitted for its display. His attitude, therefore, 
towards the Church was that of the politician and the 
social reformer, not that of the saint ; his interest in it was 
objective, based upon history rather than upon religion. In 
all this there is no ground for complaint. That Wordsworth 
was not George Herbert, that the epicist of the Church 
was not pre-eminently a Christian, nor the martyrologist 
himself a martyr, detracted indeed from the contagious 
quality of the Ecclesiastical Sonnets , but cannot lessen their 
value as a historical plea for local religious observances. 
It cannot unmake that unique experiment to win the 
philosopher’s assent to the worship of the people, and the 
share of the people in the tranquillity of the philosophers. 
It cannot reverse the complete success with which the 
country-side pastorage is sketched, like a^ tree with deep 
shadows, its branches embracing the lahd, it roots winding 
about antiquity, and its summit pointingvto heaven. Nor 
can it unwrite the majestic sonnet Mutability (III. xxxiv.), 
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nor the triad inspired by the Inside of King's College Chapel 
(JXI. idiii.-v.). 

The pity is, that the intensely conservative inspiration of 
the series answered to a strain of narrowness which sur- 
prises us in the aging poet. He has accustomed us so long 
to a universalisation of the individual, he has fused so 
successfully the limitations of life in the reconciling 
harmonies of eternity, an eternity unorthodox only in its 
approaches, for the God of Nature’s temple is one with the 
God of the Church, — that, when it comes to a question of 
particular means, we had forgotten the narrowness which is 
logically required. Yet it is consistent enough, at least 
until the Platonic dream is realised, and our statesmen are 
philosophers, not in some circumscribed district alone, 
Protestant England or another, but in an ideal Republic 
whose bounds shall be co-extensive with the world. To 
have idealised England, and to have hedged his idol about 
from every source of outside contamination, may have 
been unpractical on Wordsworth’s part ; but that is the 
statesmen’s fault, not the philosophers’. It marks our 
distance from the ideal, but the ideal remains, clearly 
defined beyond the valley of the shadow : 

“ Look forth ! — that Stream behold. 

That Stream upon whose bosom we have passed, 

Floating at ease, while nations have effaced 
Nations, and Death has gathered to his fold 
Long lines of mighty Kings — look forth, my soul ! 

(Nor in this vision be thou slow to trust) 

The living waters, less and less by guilt 
Stained and polluted, brighten as they roll. 

Till they have reached the eternal City — built 
‘tor the perfected Spirits of the just.” * 

* Conclusion, E. S., III. xlvii. For the access of Conservatism here 
remarked upon, seethe next chapter in connection with Wordsworth’s 
political prose writings. 
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The Ecclesiastical Sonnets, begun in 1821, and worked 
at for many succeeding years, was not the 

Ouddonu 1 ^ rst att€n *pt which Wordsworth had made to 
present the different aspects of a single theme 
in the form of a sonnet sequence. In 1820, he dedicated 
to his brother, Dr Wordsworth, thirty-four sonnets to The 
River Duddon , an unpretentious stream which, as is stated 
in the introductory note, rises “on the confines of West- 
moreland, Cumberland, and Lancashire : and, having 
served as a boundary to the two last counties for the space 
of about twenty-five sniles, enters the Irish Sea, between 
the Isle of Walney and the Lordship of Milium.” It 
is a curious coincidence, just worthy of mention, that 
the scheme of the Ecclesiastical Sonnets trespassed upon 
Southey’s projected prose history of the Church in England, 
while that of the River Duddon trespassed upon Coleridge’s 
intended poem “ The Brook.” 

This series is more attractive than the former. Though 
the sonnets were written at different times — the fourteenth, 
for instance, was the first composed — they exhibit at once 
more variety and more cohesion than those devoted to the 
Church, The succession of interest is not forced by 
copulative “ buts ” and “ fors ” and “ ands ” ; it flows 
evenly, like the river itself. Wordsworth, too, was happier 
in his subject. Duddon became to him a livipg companion, 
rich with sympathies and subtle suggestions in the lore of 
nature for the learning of man. Duddon’s scenery, again, 
beautifully described in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
twentieth sonnets, and commemorated hardly less beauti- 
fully in the note to the seventeenth and <gighteenfh,* had 
been long familiar to him, with the familiarity that induces 

* Begin at the words, “ After all, the traveller would be most 
gratified.” A fine passage of prose succeeds. 
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understanding. Pious pilgrims in the poet’s footsteps 
have identified every reference and cleared upf every 
allusjlon in these poems; but, whether studied geographi- 
cally or read poetically, the Duddon sonnets have always 
taken high rank among Wordsworth’s productions. Since 
the potamic stage of civilisation, in the favourite phrase 
of a certain school of historians, a river has always held 
romance for the children of men. Its cloudy origin, its 
troubled youth, its tranquil manhood, flowing towards the 
sea, are typical of the course of human life. And it writes 
our history no less than our philosophy, for it is the high- 
way of intercourse and commerce in peace and war, con- 
trolling the destinies of the peoples on its banks. If Nile, 
or Tiber, or Rhine, or Neva is romantic in this wise, why 
not Duddon in its own degree? Those to whom the 
incantation of Wordsworth is a familiar message will see 
the truer appropriateness in his choice of a less-known 
theme, will look to him for a deeper meaning than their 
own sense could read, and will find — from the Dedication 
to the After-thought — Wordsworth once more revealed in 
these poems as the priest of nature and the prophet of 
man. It is at least significant that The Monthly Review, 
which, in August, 1819, spoke of the author of Peter Bell 
as “this infatuated poetaster,” and in September, 1819, 
spoke of the author of The Waggoner as “ the Prince of 
Poetical Burlesque,” was pleased in October, 1820, to notice 
the River Duddon volume in terms of respectful appreciation.* 

* Wordsworth’s reputation passed through other vicissitudes in the 
hands of the Monthly reviewer. In 1799, “so much genius and 
.originality” were discovered in the Lyrical Ballads, that their author 
was encouraged tt> continue. In 1815 (Feb. and Nov.), the Excursion, 
the Poems , and the White Doe were severely criticised and condemned. 
Finally, in June 1F42, A propos of the Poems , Chiefly of Early and Late 
Years, a retrospect was made, and a complete recantation effected.— See 
p. 41, supra. 
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Nature abroad, the Church in history, a river as philo- 
V sophy, these are all aspects of Wordsworth's 
&S&W messa « e - But the reader who has followed 

liberty. the poet so far, who has noted hoW inti- 
mately his “natural religion" was bbund 
up with his national patriotism, who has discovered that 
what lay nearest to the poet’s heart was not nature 
divorced from man but man re-created by nature, will 
have awaited some clearer strain, some direct cry to the 
England which he loved, some final utterance, not de- 
scriptive nor discursive, but of lyric intensity and lyric 
passion. It will have been possible to gather from what 
has been seen of Wordsworth’s works his aspirations for 
his country, but the works would have seemed incomplete 
had he not put together for us the sum and substance of 
his desires. 

In the seventy-four Poems dedicated to National In- 
dependence and Liberty , and in the later fourteen Satinets 
dedicated to Liberty and Order , we have this transference 
effected in lyric guise, — nature’s ordered joy and re- 
sponsible freedom transferred to the England of to-day. 
And this, the last great division of the master’s poetry, 
must be viewed as a kind of consummation. Love comes 
to men in different ways, and Wordsworth’s love was of 
diviner fabric than the passions of the flesh. . It is hardly 
fanciful to say, that, in him, Nature was the Bride of 
humanity, and the fruit was social order. These poems 
to liberty become then, in a sense, the love-songs of 
Wordsworth. They exhibit the various phases of that 
consuming passion, its doubts, its longings its gratitude, 
its despair, as clearly as in Catullus himself. And if it 
be objected, in the poet’s dispraise, that HU love was un- 
human and cold, Virgil’s precedent recurs, Who gave us, 
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as hero, /Eneas the Good, wedded to an equally remote 
ideal, but toiling as men toil, and suffering as me* suffer 
for die passionless passion which he bore. It is/granted 

to few to revive in their own heart the white flower of 

* 

chivalry ; for to most men the love of country and the 
passion tor humanity come tempered and turned to prose 
by the engines of political science. But to Wordsworth, 
purged in the fires of the Revolution, the passion and 
the love came lyrically free. He once compared a sonnet 
to a dew-drop, and these poems to liberty bear out his 
. simile. Some are shed by hope irf the morning of her 
rising ; some glisten with the evening light ; some fall like 
the tears of the labouring noon. 

'The first part contains twenty-six sonnets, a rhymed 
poem and an ode. The majority of the former belong to 
the years 1 802-3, and breathe, in alternate strains of tender- 
ness and exhortation, the poet’s love for England. The 
five, especially, numbered xiii. to xvii., written in London 
in the autumn of 1802, are alive for all time with genuine 
patriotism, xiii. laments the decay of simple virtue and the 
dress for show that modem life had assumed, xiv. is the 
magnificent invocation of the spirit of Milton, with his 
Puritan consecration of “life’s common way.” xv. is the 
exaltation of England at the expense of France, — “ Great 
mep have been among us,” . . . but “ France, ’tis strange, 
hath brought forth no such souls as we had then.” xvi. 
pursues that source of encouragement ; a nation which has 
been so great can never utterly perish, — “ we must be free 
or die, who speak the tongue that Shakespeare spake ; the 
faith and morals hold which Milton held;” and xvii., 
perhaps the most beautiful in the group, is the Poet’s 
apology to England, his mistress, for his momentary 
distrust,-— 
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* ‘ For dearly must we prize thee ; we who find 
In thee a bulwark for the cause of men ; 

And I by my affection was beguiled ! 

What wonder if a Poet now and then, 

Among the many movements of his mind, 

Felt for the’e as a lover or a child ! ’* 

France’s treatment of Switzerland and Sweden, and 
Napoleon’s revealed meanness had made a terrible impres- 
sion upon Wordsworth, and several sonnets in the present 
collection are devoted to these themes. Those of 1803, 
for instance, xviii. to xxvi., are a stern indictment of the 
sinful country and Iter little great leader, “with mighty 
nations for his underlings,” who had so shamefully declined 
from the ideal use of power, and were coming now, 

•* 

“ Impatient to put out the only light * 

Of Liberty that yet remains on earth.” 

And England, Liberty’s last stronghold, is again appealed 
to in stirring language not to be below her trust, xii., 
Thought of a Triton on the Subjection of Switzerland , and 
vi., On the Extinction of the Venetian Republic , are too 
well known to require quotation here. In them, indeed, 
Wordsworth touched the highest point in the style which 
was avowedly fired by “Milton’s dignified simplicity and 
majestic harmony.” 

Both here and in the forty-two sonnets and four odes of 
Part II., Wordsworth’s service to history and liberty is 
unique in kind. It is not possible to follow this second 
series in detail. It makes excursions into antiquity (i., ii., 
vi.), to Spain (vii., viii., xxvi.-xxxiii.), to the Tyrol (ix, and 
following), and to Russia (xxxiv.-xxxvi.), and concludes with 
the notorious Thanksgiving Ode of January 18, 1 8 1 6.* Where 
the history of these years preceded, Wordsworth followed ; 
where liberty was contested, her lover wont. He held up 
for our imitation a standard of public honour, equally un- 
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susceptible of compromise with the private honour oL each 
man ; and the point where these poems are remarkable is 
in their relation to the democratic idea of our age. / Words- 
worth) as we have seen more than once, founded the rule 
of the people upon a revolution of conduct. He had risen 
to the height of the lesson of 1789, freed of the mistakes 
of the Convention and purged of the Terror, He saw that 
its practical moral effect was the enfranchisement of the 
disinherited of all previous democratic ideals.* The basis of 
happiness was extended, and its local limits were enlarged. 
In other poems, as we have seen, Wordsworth set himself to 
illustrate this principle at work, in nature, in society, or in 
the individual, but here, and now, we get the assertion of 
the principle. The national honour is bound to uphold it 
(“Say, what is Honour ? — 'Tis the finest sense of justice which 
the human mind can frame” xvii. t-2).f Art and wealth and 
the industrial peace that promote them, aims of democracy 
to which Wordsworth fully subscribed, are to be postponed 
to this corner-stone of the democratic house, — liberty for 
one and all. This, very briefly, is the contribution which 
Wordsworth's present series of poems makes to the page of 
history. It interprets for succeeding generations the true 
lesson of the French Revolution, and crowns the conqueror of 
Napoleon as the guardian of this creed. The fourteen addi- 
tional sonnets of his old age, To Liberty and Order , are com- 
posed in the same spirit, and give the same call to conduct. 

No great value attaches to the series of fourteen sonnets, 

belonging to 1840, and designed as a defence 
The Punish* , . rril 

meat of Death ^ a P lta ‘ Punishment. They are interesting, 

• however, from the point of view of Words- 
worth’s opinions^ for their tendency is directly in favour of 


* Cp. Chapter tf, pp. 17-20, supra. 

t Cp. The Convention of Cintra. Grosart, Prose Works, i. 77. 

K 
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the ^heory of State Socialism; Wordsworth justifies file 
extrere penalty of the law, not only on the ground of its 
greateM^umanity, as more merciful, and, in a sense, «raore 
religious than perpetual imprisonment (“leaving the final 
issue in His hands ”), but also on the ground of the State, 
as a universal conception, transcending the limits of its 
individual parts. Social order cannot be attained unless 
this theory be practically asserted. In this particular issue, 
as in the wider principle itself, the liberty of Wordsworth's 
democratic idea was based on order, not on anarchy. 

There remain for mention the three series of unclassed 
sonnets, in which Wordsworth included some 
* of his most polished gems. Perhaps, if selec- 
tion be invited, the one which bears most 
directly on Wordsworth’s art is the thirty-first of Part II., 
“Brook! whose society the Poet seeks.” It might have 
been put as preface to the Duddon series, giving, as it does, 
the peculiar attitude with which Wordsworth approached 
nature. In contrast especially to Keats, who revived the 
Hellenistic spirit in modern poetry, Wordsworth rejected 
the Greek point of view, which peopled the shows of 
nature with anthropomorphic imaginings. For him, the 
whole theogony of dryads in trees, and naiads in streams, 
and echoes in mountains, was vicious and false, in that it 
deceived the unifying vision, and split up into a thousand 
attractive shapes the single informing spirit.* It was only 
in a moment of mental and spiritual exhaustion that 
Wordsworth relapsed into pantheistic Paganism. (Pt I., 

* “The grand storehouses of enthusiastic and meditative imagina- 
tion, of poetical, as contra-distinguished from Human and dramatic 
imagination, are the prophetic and lyrical parts of the Holy Scriptures, 
and the works of Milton ; to which I cannot forbear to add those of 
Spenser. I select these writers in preference to those of ancient 
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xxxiii., — “The world is too much with us.”) With this 
rejection is to be included the absence in Word^brth’s 
poetry of that modern development of Pagan anthropomor- 
phism^ which Ruskin called “ the pathetic fallacy.” 
Wordsworth seldom or never read his private joys and 
sorrows reflected on the face of nature. Tennyson’s Lotos- 
eaters may be taken as a locus dassicus of this practice ; the 
human and the scenic elements are fused in a single mood. 
I would select, too, the third of the second series, To B. 
R. JLaydon (“ High is our calling, Friend ! — ”), where the 
. poet confesses to the painter the stress of emotion in which 
his work is composed. This sonnet and the following may 
be compared, in their conscious dignity and responsive 
meekness, to the eighth of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Discourses 
on Art. II. xxxvi., Composed upon Westminster Bridge , 
Sept. 3, 1802 (“Earth has not anything to show more 
fair”), is justly famous for its beauty, and is interesting, 
too, from another point of view. Wordsworth’s attitude 
towards London was never very deeply inspired. His 
residence there before the Revolution produced little more 
than a “ country cousin’s ” sensations. After his return 
from Paris, at the end of 1792, he was more or less a 
stranger in the city, and its attraction to him was in its 
position as the centre of political affairs, rather than in any 
romance of its own. The Reverie of Poor Susan, in whose 
vision 

“ Bright volumes of vapour through Lothbury glide, 

And ariver flows on through the vale of Cheapside,” 


w 

Greece and Roue, because the anthropomorphitism of the Pagan 
religion subjected, the minds of the greatest poets of those countries too 
f much to the bondage of definite form ; from which the Hebrews were 
preserved by their abhorrence of idolatry. . . . Our great epic Poet 
. , was a Hebrew in soul.” Preface to Poems , 1815. 
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is to^ most inspired utterance provoked* It is character- 
aerefore, that the present fine sonnet should be of 
Londo\ at rest, not in its ceaseless motion. The*three 
poems To Sleep f (I. xii.-xiv.), have already been mentioned 
in another connection ; * they breathe the spirit of repose. 
More directly bearing on the poet’s work is I. xvii., « A 
poem came forth of late, called Peter Bell,” modelled on 
Milton’s sonnet on the Tetrachordon, and retorting the 
author’s indifference to the ignorant censure of his critics. 
It is one of the very few instances where Wordsworth 
showed, not resentment so much as any notice at all of the 
revilings which had been showered upon him. His more 
common reply was a deference in the minutiae, and an 
indifference in the essentials of his art. Finally, we may 
select as an example of Wordsworth’s own critical faculty, 
united with perfect numbers, the first of Part II., in which 
the defence of the sonnet is attempted as it was employed 
by Shakespeare, Petrarch, Tasso, Camoens, Dante, Spenser, 
and Milton. To this noble roll, nobly commemorated, 
Wordsworth’s name must be added. In the twenty-eighth 
poem of Part III. he has given the best description of his 
power. Comparing the splendid ecstasies and moments of 
poetry to the forms and hues of the western clouds at sun- 
set, he renounces the attendant pomp for the fear of the 
storms it implies : 

«* Not loth to thank each moment for its boon 
Of pure delight, come whencesoe’er it may, 

Peace let us seek, — to steadfast things attune 
Calm expectations, leaving to the gay 
And volatile their love of transient bowers. 

The house that cannot pass away be ours.” 

With this we may fitly leave the poetical works of 


* See p. 53, supra. 
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Wordsworth, Those to whom the peace of the permanent 
amid things passing makes ample atonement jbx the 
shifting pleasures it puts by, will rise to the heigly of this 
concluding aspiration. The house that has not passed 
away is his. 



CHAPTER V 


TH& PROSE WORKS 

Wordsworth’s prose writings supply a running commentary 
' on his verse. I have already referred at some 
Politios length to the so-called Apology for the French 
Revolution (letter to the Bishop of Llandaff), • 
which was written in London in 1793.* Apart from 
the interest of the circumstances of its composition, the 
pamphlet may delay us here a moment more to consider 
the merit of its argument. In the part of The Prelude 
touching that date, or a little earlier, Wordsworth exclaims, 

“ Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very heaven !— Oh ! times 
In which the meagre, stale, forbidding ways 
Of custom, law, and statute, took at once 
The attraction of a country in romance 1 ” (xi. 108). 

The Letter in question was obviously written while the 
white heat of passionate life was strongly upon the poet 
We can watch, if we read it carefully, the struggle between 
logic and enthusiasm, between Wordsworth’s sense* of 
glorious youth and his desire to be reasonably convincing, 
— in a word, between Beaupuy’s proselyte and the Bishop’s 
opponent. Accordingly, the process of argument is formal 
and precise ; the argument itself is indignant and dogmatic. 
Capitals and italics are not seldom used ; the eternal nature 
of man, in one or another form, is a constant subject of 

* See Chapter I., p. 16, supra, Grosart is responsible for the title 
in italics. 
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appeal ; and the compromise of interests, inevitable Ao all 
political systems, is persistently ignored. 

A similar “ impossibility ” has been held to characterise 
the Tractate on the Convention of Cinfra. Judging it as an 
ephemeral production, the criticism is no doubt just. This 
document of 137 large octavo pages is condemned by its 
very title, “Concerning the relations of Great Britain, 
Spain and Portugal, . . . the whole brought to the test of 
those Principles, by which alone the Independence and 
Freedom of Nations can be Preserved or Recovered.” As 
a serious contribution to the politics of 1808-9, such an 
essay was a farce. A Board of Inquiry was held on the 
share taken by Sir Arthur Wellesley and his colleagues in 
drawing up the agreement for the evacuation of Portugal 
by the French troops, and of the preliminary suspension 
of arms. The report of that Board had been a reserved 
judgment as to the fitness of the Convention itself, but 
a unanimous vote of confidence, on the other hand, in 

* “ the unquestionable zeal and firmness ” displayed by the 
English Generals. There, in common fairness and 
patriotism, the matter should have rested. Not even 
poets should rush in where Boards of Inquiry fear to 
tread, — least of all, it might seem, a poet taking the 
pedestrian way of prose. It is typical of Wordsworth’s 
earnestness that the objection never even struck him. 
Here was an obvious violation of the principles of conduct 
which it had been his poetic mission to construct; it 
appeared to him his plain duty to drag the events before 

• the bar of those principles. In other words, his vision 
'of the ideal was so intense as to obscure its practical 
tactlessness. His idealism knew no expediency “ I 
could not lovcf thee, dear, so much, loved I not honour 
more,” Wordsworth said, in effect to his country, and, at 
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this distance of time, we may condone the tactical error 
for the chivalric virtue which provoked it. For, in this 
view* thd^ memory of the poet is unassailed by cenlure. 
This treatise is, and was, a literary excursion into the 
field of politics. It is, to use a hackneyed term, an 
academic essay, remote, and of the schools. The events 
in Portugal and the men who directed them are used for 
purposes of experimentation, but, for the rest, it relates 
to an international policy, 

* * wholly lost 

To the general eense of men, by chains confined 
Of business, care, or pleasure, or resigned 
To timely sleep. ” * 

Regarding the treatise, therefore, as an essay in con- 
structive justice, it is well worth reading. The stages of 
that revulsion of feeling, through which Wordsworth and 
many of his countrymen had passed since he apologised 
for the French Revolution, are clearly expressed, and give 
the clue to the mood in which, for instance, Guilt and * 
Sorrow and The Borderers were composed : 

“There are promptings of wisdom from the penetralia of human 
nature, which a people can hear, though the wisest of their 
practical statesmen be deaf towards them. This authentic voice, 
the people of England had heard and obeyed : and, in opposition 
to French tyranny growing daily more insatiate and implacable# they 
ranged themselves sealously under their government ; though they 
neither forgot nor forgave its trausgressions, in having first involved 
them in a war with a people then struggling for its own liberties 
under a twofold infliction — confounded by inbred faction, and be- 
leaguered by a cruel and imperious external foe. But these re- 
membrances did not vent themselves in reproaches, nor hinder 
us from being reconciled to our Rulers, when a change owather a 
revolution in circumstances had imposed new* duties ; and, in 

* See the Poems to National Independence and liberty, Part II., vii. 
and viii., where Wordsworth acknowledges that the present Tract was 
composed aloof from “ the World's vain objects. 
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. defiance of local and personal clamour, it may be safely said, that 
the nation united heart and hand with the Government in its 
resolve to meet the worst, rather than stoop its head to receive 
that which, it was felt, would not be the garland bat the yoke 
of peace. Yet it was an afflicting alternative ; . . . Our condition 
savoured too much of a grinding constraint — too much of the 
vassalage of necessity. . . . We desponded, though we did not 
despair. In feet, a deliberate and preparatory fortitude — a sedate 
and Stem melancholy, which had no sunshine and was exhilarated 
only by the lightnings of indignation — this was the highest and 
best state of moral feeling to which the most noble-minded among 
us could attain. 

But, from the moment of the rising of the people of the Pyrenean 
peninsula, there was a mighty change ; we were instantaneously 
animated ; and, from that moment, the contest assumed the 
dignity, which it is not in the power of anything but hope to 
bestow : and, if I may dare to transfer language, prompted by 
a revelation of the state of being that admits not of decay or 
change, to the concerns and interests of our transitory planet, from 
that moment ‘this corruptible put on incorruption, and this 
mortal put on immortality. * " 

It will not be denied that this fine passage of prose, 
and the following sentences which describe the glow of 
hope and brotherhood in which Spain and England joined 
forces, are an enlightened commentary on the successive 
emotions provoked by Pitt’s declaration of war. In no 
estimate of those troubled times should Wordsworth’s 
record be forgotten. 

Historically, too, considerable value attaches to the 
noble eulogy of the Spanish people, fired by a single 
desire for liberty. Their wrongs are eloquently stated ; 
“their consolation, their resolves, and their hopes” are 
yet more thrillingly confirmed. The romance of the land, 
and of the cities whose names are music, is pressed into 
the service of the writer. Against this grand array of 
justice, Wordsworth represents the Convention of Cintra 
as an act of treachery on England’s part. I would refer 
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you,\oo, to the pages dealing with, the quality of u in- 
tellectual courage,’* for lack of which “ grievous errors 
were conynitted by Sir Hew Dalrymple and his colleagues.’* 
It is the quality of generalship which we have met before 
in the Character of the Happy Warrior,* who, as it is 
written here, “will have a firm mind in whatever embarrass- 
ment he may be placed ; will look steadily at the most 
undefined shapes of difficulty and danger, of possible 
mistake or mischance ; nor will they appear to him more 
formidable than they really are. For his attention is not 
distracted — he has'^btTt one . business, and that is with the • 
object before him. Neither in general conduct nor in 
particular emergencies, are his plans subservient to con- 
siderations of rewards, estate, or title ; these are not to 
have precedence in his thoughts, to govern his actions, 
but to follow in the train of his duty.” And the British 
Generals, Wordsworth asserts, who had wanted this in- 
tellectual courage in regard to their means, were guilty 
of “ worse blindness in regard to ends. . . . The evacua- 
tion of Portugal was not the prime object, but the manner 
in which that event was to be brought about. . . . We 
combated for victory in the empire of reason, for strong- 
holds in the imagination. Lisbon and Portugal, as city and 
soil, were chiefly prized by us as a language ; but our 
Generals mistook the counters of the game .for the stake 
played at.” The political indiscretion — for Lisbon and 
Portugal, it is true, were not made to speak the language 
of justice — is immaterial to-day ; the eloquence and the 
high purpose of the writer remain. 

The eloquence touches a still loftier level, when Words- 
worth shows how the action of England must have been 
received in Spain : — • 

* See Chapter III., p. 114, supra . 
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“ O Sorrow 1*0 misery for England, the land of liberty and 
courage and peace; the land trustworthy and long approved; 
the home of lofty example and benign precept ; the central orb 
to which, as to a fountain, the nations of the eartly * ought to 
repair, and in their golden urns draw light ’ O sorrow and shame 
for our country ; for the grass which is upon her fields, and the 
dust which is in her graves ; for her good men who now look upon 
the day; and her long train of deliverers and defenders, her 
Alfred, her Sidneys, and her Milton ; whose voice yet speaketh 
for oar reproach ; and whose actions survive in memory to con* 
found us, or to redeem t 

** For what hath been done ? look at it : we have looked at 
it : we have handled it : we have pondered it steadily : we have 
tried it by the principles of absolute &nd eternal justice ; by the 
sentiments of high-minded honour, both with reference to their 
general nature, and to their special exaltation under present 
circumstances ; by the rules of expedience ; by the maxims of 
prudence, civil and military : we have weighed it in the balance 
of ail these, and found it wanting ; in that which is most excellent 
most wanting." 

It is for the historian to decide whether the occasion 
was adequate to such an outburst, and in his decision we 
must acquiesce. But for Wordsworth’s critics it is 
enough to know that his prose was as eloquent as its 
informing spirit was sincere. 

The conclusion of the Tractate is of especial interest, 
because it states more clearly than elsewhere, Wordsworth’s 
tutored conviction that the charters of a nation are as 
dust in the .balance, if there be no freedom from within ; 
that “commerce, manufactures, agriculture, and all the 
peaceful arts, are of the nature of virtues or intellectual 
powers : they cannot be given ; they cannot be stuck in 
here and there ; they must spring up ; they must grow of 
themselves ” ; , that the moral qualities upon which he lays 
such stress are not for exceptional use, but for habitual 
employment, i» little things as well as in great : “ The 
outermost and all-embracing circle of benevolence has 
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inward, concentric circles which, like those of the spider’s 
web, ate bound together by links, and rest upon each 
other ; making one frame, and capable of one tremor ; 
circles narrower and narrower, closer ahd closer, as they 
lie more near to the centre of self from which they 
proceeded, and which sustains the whole. . . . The higher 
mode of being does not exclude, but necessarily includes, 
the lower ; the intellectual does not exclude, but necessarily 
includes, the sentient ; the sentient, the animal ; and the 
animal, the vital — to its lowest degrees.” # 

Finally, 1 select from this inspiring essay, a few of the 
great maxims which illuminate its pages, — general truths 
more valuable than the conclusions of contemporary politics, 
and the more forcible, perhaps, because detached from their 
context. The reader of the Tract will easily add to their 
number : 

“All knowledge of human nature leads ultimately to 
repose.” 

“ Still to be talking of bestowing and conferring, and to 
be happy in the sight of nothing but what he thinks he has 
bestowed or conferred, this, in a man to whom the weak- 
ness of his fellows has given great power, is a madness of 
pride more hideous than cruelty.” 

“When the people speaks loudly, it is from .being 
strongly possessed either by the Godhead or .the Demon ; 
and he, who cannot discover the true spirit from the false, 
hath no ear for profitable communion ” 

“ Riddance, mere riddance — safety, mere safety — ate 
objects far too defined, too inert and passive in their own 
nature, to have ability either to rouze or tQ sustain. . . . 
All courage is a projection from ourselves ; however short- 
lived, it is a motion of hope.” * 

* See pp. 18 anti 79, iupra. 
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Domestic 

Politics. 


"Power of mind is wanting, where there is power of 

place.” 

" Talk not of the perishable nature of enthusiasm ; and 
rise above a craving for perpetual manifestations ^of things. 
He is to be pitied whose eye can only be pierced by the 
light of a meridian sun, whose frame can only be warmed 
by the heat of midsummer.” 

"The true sorrow of humanity consists in this; — not 
that the mind of man fails; but that the course and 
demands of action and of life so rarely correspond with the 
dignity and intensity of human desires.” 

With the treatise on the Convention of Cintra, Words- 
worth’s more direct interest in politics abroad 
practically came to an end. He retained his 
historical sympathy with the traditions of 
great nations; he retained, too, that ardent devotion to 
the cause of justice which made every moral inequality his 
special prey ; but — as we saw in the first chapter — towards 
the first few years of this century, the poet withdrew more 
and more to the solitude of his home among the hills. He 
was contented to see the universe in miniature; or — to 
adopt his own metaphor — from a narrow and inner circle 
of benevolence, he watched the sympathetic tremors of out- 
ward and concentric circles. Accordingly, the next political 
utterance of any importance which Wordsworth gave to the 
world consists of two Addresses to the Freeholders of West- 
moreland (Kendal, 1818), portions of which originally 
appeared in the Kendal Chronicle and the Carlisle Patriot. 
In that year, Lord Brougham and Vaux, then known as Mr 
Henry* Brougham, was for the first time contesting the 
representation* of the county. He was unsuccessful then 
and twice afteryards, the third occasion being in 1826. It 
is not necessary here to enter into the various problems of 
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provincial politics at this date (z8i8), in order to explain 
Wordsworth’s disposition to Lord Brougham. There is 
mote satisfaction in learning, from the Greville Memoirs, 
that the* poet and the politician eventually came to 
appreciate one another aright. But beyond the personal 
and local reasons which led Wordsworth to support the 
nomination of both Members of Parliament for his 
district from the House of Lowther, these Addresses are 
at least of interest as a statement of the attitude of the 
Tory free-holders towards Reform before the date of the 
Reform Bills. The fight has been fought, and the ominous 
apprehensions of the timid are long since forgotten ; but to 
Wordsworth, as to many others in those years, it seemed 
more prudent to educate the electorate before enfranchising 
it, — “ to walk — to wind — towards a thing that is coveted ” 
rather than to leap upon it at once. 

In this spirit the Poet had already turned his attention 
to the ethical aspect of domestic politics. In 1809, 
Mathetes* had sent to the editor of The Friend — Cole- 
ridge’s paper — a letter in which he set forth the paralysing 
danger to generous youth, on entering the world, of an 
education which has trained, in the noblest examples, the 
faculties of love and admiration. Such a youth, according 
to Mathetes, will transfer his eager affections, brought to 
active use in the school of nature and antiquity, to the 
readiest objects at hand. Natural curiosity will complete 
the work which inevitable self-delusion begins. Predis- 
posed to discover in his own age the answering object of 
his intellect and love, flattered by the promptness of its 
response, and dazzled by the glitter of its ^hilosojJhy and 
art, such a youth will decline upon the sensuous and the 

* Professor John Wilson, the “ Christopher North” of Maga> and 
of his own Nodes Ambrosiance. 
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shallow, and will lose, in this declension, his power of 
moral discrimination. He will exaggerate the excellences 
of t^e present and base a belief in the perpetual progress 
of the race on a distrust of the wisdom and *’a lack of 
reverence for the greatness of “ the mighty minds of old.” 
Such was the indictment of the modern system of educa- 
tion; it provoked the idealising powers of youth— and 
opened forthwith the dqprs of the world. Concluding 
his letter, Mathetes wrote : “ If a teacher should stand 
up in their generation, conspicuous above the multitude 
in superior power, and still more in, the assertion and pro- 
clamation of disregarded truth ; — to him, to his cheering 
or summoning voice, all those would turn, whose deep 
sensibility has been oppressed by the indifference, or 
misled by the seduction, of the times. Of one such 
teacher, who has been given to our own age you [Cole- 
ridge] have described the power when you said, that in 
his annunciation of truths he seemed to speak in thunders. 
I believe that mighty voice has not been poured out in 
vain ; . . . and that even now there are many to whom 
the name of Wordsworth calls up the recollection of their 
weakness and the consciousness of their strength.” 

Under these circumstances Coleridge entrusted to Words- 
worth the task of replying in The Friend. The subject was 
congehial, the occasion welcome, and the Poet’s letter is a 
fine piece of English. More than this, it is essentially 
Wordsworthian, repeating the theme of the earlier books of 
The Prelude , and generalising, for the benefit of mankind, 
his own experience of mental growth. He begins by 
pointing out Mathetes’ underlying assumption that our own 
age is inferior lo the past. If this view is mistaken — and 
two errors contribute to it, the illusion of “forgetting, in 
the excellence of what remains, the large overbalance 
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of worthlessness that has been swept away,” and the 
illusion of contrasting with the shifting experience of the 
present, the accumulated wisdom of the past-— -then some- 
thing of tMathetes’ contention disappears. But the main 
part of his argument having been grounded on “ the con- 
stitution of things, . . . the nature of youth, and . . » the 
laws that govern the growth of the faculties,” this error, 
even if it were established, wpuld not be fundamental. 
Nevertheless, Wordsworth, as a student of history and a 
benefactor of his species, cannot leave this side of the 
question without expressing his belief, — “ It is enough for 
complacency and hope, that scattered and solitary minds 
are always labouring somewhere in the service of truth and 
virtue ; and that by the sleep of the multitude the energy 
of the multitude may be prepared ; and that by the fury of 
the people the chains of the people may be broken.” The 
ingenuous youth of Mathetes’ abstraction, therefore, though 
he happens on a period of sleep or fury, may hold without 
harm his creed of ultimate perfection, if his enthusiasm be 
of the reason and not of the senses. 

Taking up at this point the parable of his correspondent, 
Wordsworth dwells on the advantages that youth possesses 
— its health, its nursery of noble deeds and words, its 
wealth of time — -to predispose it to the higher good. “ In 
the happy confidence of His feelings, and in the elasticity 
of his spirit, neither worldly ambition, nor* the love of 
praise, nor dread of censure, nor the necessity of worldly 
maintenance, nor any of those causes which tempt or com- 
pel the mind habitually to look out of itself for support ; 
neither these, nor the passions of envy, fear, hate,«despon- 
dency, and the rankling of disappointed hopes (all of which, 
in after life, give birth to, and regulate the efforts of men, 
and determine their opinions) have power to preside over 
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the choice of the young, if the disposition be not naturally 
bad.” Yet when the moment of choice has arrived, the 
doubt is not as to the “ preference, but the degree of pre- 
ference.” How is the youth to be trained lb choose, 
without hesitation, truth before the world? Wordsworth’s 
answer. is characteristic,— -let him be “remanded to nature.” 

“ We have been discoursing (by implication at least) of infancy, 
childhood, boyhood, and ybuth, of pleasures lying upon the un- 
folding intellect plenteously as morning dew-drops, — of knowledge 
inhaled insensibly like the fragrance, — of dispositions stealing into 
the spirit like music from unknown quarters,— of images uncalled- 
. for and rising up like exhalations, — of Slopes plucked like beauti- 
fill wild flowers from the ruined tombs that border the highway 
of antiquity, to make a garland for a living forehead ; — in a word, 
we have been treating of nature as a teacher of truth through joy 
and through gladness, and as a creatress of the faculties by a pro- 
cess of smoothness and delight .... We now apply for the 
succour which we need to a faculty that works after a different 
course ; that faculty is reason ; she gives more spontaneously, 
but she seeks for more j she works by thought through feeling ; 
yet in thoughts she begins and ends.” 

To those familiar with the teaching of The Prelude , it is 
not necessary to pursue this argument further. How 
nature answers the appeal ; how the mind, “ infusing by 
meditation into the objects with which it converses, an 
intellectual life,” returns to nature the gifts which she has 
given, made creative by contemplation and active by 
knowledge; how the rewards of the world are thus set 
- in . their place, as an “auxiliary motive to exertion, never 
the originating force ; ” how, if “ a false Gloriana in these 
' days imposes worthless services,” the seduction is itself a 
blessing) in that imagination turns more innocently to 
truth when fc*has proved the hollowness of falsehood; 
how, “the wisdom of patience waiting with pleasure” is 
at once the moral law and the active principle of life - 

L 
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this is the trumpet-call of Wordsworth to his age, the 
rationale of his own experience, the defence of hope 
and the exhortation to conduct. . . . 

In an* Appendix to the 1S35 volume of his poetry 
( Yarrow Revisited , etc.), Wordsworth recurred more im- 
mediately to the economic and social problems of the 
day. The appendix is little more than a glorified note, 
the first part of which — written in qualified support of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834, — is a somewhat 
hysterical cry in favour of State intervention for the relief 
of the indigent, in preference to private benevolence. It 
is hinted that the implicit compromise with individualism, 
which established a workhouse test for able-bodied paupers, 
was a retrograde movement on the part of the nation to 
whom the abolition of the slave trade was due. The 
second part carries more weight, as a plea, occasioned by 
the condition of Factory labour, for joint-stock companies, 
and the co-operative principle. Wordsworth would correct 
the democratic and republican tendency of such move- 
ments by encouraging the feudal spirit and widening the 
influence of the church. The last division of this excursus 
is devoted to the latter topic. “ Pluralities ” are defended, 
as protecting the existence of curates, to whose inexperi- 
ence a dependent position is an advantage, by whose 
youth, on the other hand, fresh vigour and enthusiasm are 
imported into the incumbency. The “ tinge *of secularly,” 
which the inequalities of clergymen’s incomes was said to 
produce, is indicated as a temporal means to spiritual ends. 
Impoverishment would degrade the social level of the 
class. The whole appendix is of the highest biographical 
interest, showing how Wordsworth’s permanent principles 
and aspirations worked out, when they were applied to the 

practical issues of his own times. 
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On one other occasion only, had Wordsworth expressed 
himself upon home-politics in prose. In 1829, the year of 
the ^Catholic Relief Bill, he wrote a letter, addressed — 
though probably never sent — to the Bishop (Bldbnfield) of 
London, which for its terse periods and unqualified 
opinions is remarkable among his writings. It is easy to 
indicate, constructively, Wordsworth’s attitude upon this 
subject. We know that, though by no means a strict 
Sabbatarian or church-goer, the poet looked to the Church 
as a moral engine of supreme force, in the training of the 
national character. The Pastor’s speeches in The Excur- 
sion, the cumulative evidence of the Ecclesiastical Sonnets, 
as well as the definitely religious trend of the mass of his 
later poems, show how deeply Wordsworth was convinced 
that English Protestantism was the source of England’s 
strength. This first : and next, the old man’s growing 
unwillingness to admit into the problem, which he had 
set himself to solve, new and disturbing factors ; his 
distrust of the easy humanity which cries, give way, give 
way, and neglects the ultimate goal. There was high- 
mindedness at least in the appeal : "It is, we trust, the 
intention of Providence that the Church of Rome should 
in due time disappear ; and come what may on the Church 
of England, we have the satisfaction of knowing that, in 
defending a Government resting on a Protestant basis, we 
are working for the welfare of humankind, and supporting 
whatever there is of dignity in our frail nature.” For to 
us, living at a time when these questions are ancient 
history, the perspective of the years changes the features of 
the struggle. The prominent figures are no longer the 
Ayes and Noes, as such ; a personal interest supervenes, 
and there stand-out, above the politics and polemics, above 
the cause and the winning or losing it, the earnestness 
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that was called forth, the depths that were moved, . the 
heights that trembled on their cloudy summits. "Three 
great conflicts,” wrote Wordsworth in this letter, surveying 
the battlefield, “three great conflicts are before the 
progressive nations, between Christianity and Infidelity, 
between Papacy and Protestantism, and between the spirit 
of the old feudal and monarchical governments and the 
representative and republican system, as established in 
America.” We know how he had laboured to prevent a 
recurrence of the materialism of the eighteenth century, a 
repetition of the terrpr of the French Revolution. The 
same devotion armed him now. He saw in the removal of 
the civil disabilities of the Roman Catholics, the importa- 
tion of Papacy from Ireland, and “ does not history prove,” 
he asks, “ that however other sects may have languished 
under the relaxing influence of good fortune, Papacy has 
ever been most fiery and rampant, when most prosperous ? " 
Nay, more : considering the origin of the Irish vote, 
“ called into birth by short-sighted landlords, and by 
priests who, for lucre’s sake, favour the increase of marri- 
ages,” its political power, Wordsworth contends, should be 
in inverse ratio to its numbers. And finally, “ while it is 
obvious that the political agitators could not rouse the 
people without the intervention of the priests, it is true 
that the priests could not excite the people without & hope, 
that from an exaltation of their Church; their social 
condition would be improved. What in Irish interpreta- 
tion these words would mean, we may tremble to think of.” 
— I am very far from defending the argument ; the cause 
is settled beyond defence or attack ; and with its settle- 
ment, and the settlement of similar causes *of more recent 
date, the need for political partisanship is past. We can 
admire the more the singleness of purpose which, even 
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with the narrowing vision of old age, painfully sought the 
light 

The Philippics of a poet are seldom of practical worth. 
The quality of eloquence may be his, — it belonged to 
Wordsworth in a marked degree, — but the Demosthenic 
quality of contagion, and the actuality of present service, 
will rarely be found in such works. And naturally so. 
For the genius of the poet is ex hypothesis an idealising 
force. His it is to interpret the past, or to prophesy for 
the future, to sound hope in depression and tenderness 
in victory; but the more intently* he fixes his gaze on 
the “ far-off divine event,” the less likely he is to read 
with clearness the signs of the passing hour. He deals 
with motives, not with facts, since the race advances by 
conduct ; law and state-craft deal with facts, since nations 
compete in activity. This gulf the political writings of 
Wordsworth did not and could not bridge : the poetic 
bias intervened, and the chief interest they ever possessed 
is as eloquence and biography. 

We pass into a different atmosphere when we come to 
his literary essays. Although in the eyes of 
Ui OilU<HiL ld kis contemporary reviewers, there seemed 
something ponderous and encyclopaedic in 
Wordsworth’s habit of appending elaborate explanations 
in prose to . his experiments in verse ; although, as we 
have seen reason to believe,* the mere formulation of 
his principles involved him in theories less elastic than 
his practice; and although our better understanding of 
the reactionary impulse that moved the poet f enables us 
to make certain abatements from his absolute views ; yet, 
all deductions and qualifications admitted, Wordsworth’s 

* 1 see Chapter II., pp. 55-6, supra . 
t See Chapter III., pp. 89*91, supra. 
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essays on his own art are valuable and instructive reading. 
In a little volume recently published at the Aldine House 
(Messrs Dent & Co.) under the title of The Prelude to 
Poetry , a* preface and an appendix by Wordsworth are 
justly included with Sir Philip Sidney’s “ Apologie for 
Poetry ” and other selections from the poets on themselves. 
This is perhaps the first occasion that due honour has 
been paid to these writings. The tradition of homeliness 
has blocked the way : but they need only to be more 
widely read in order to win more general admiration. 

The Poetics of Wordsworth consist (i) of the Preface 
to Lyrical Ballads , finally arranged and treated as an 
independent essay in the edition of 1802 ; (2) of an 
Appendix, in the form of a note to this Preface, on the 
words ‘ poetic diction ’ ; (3) of the Preface to the Poems 
in two volumes of 1815 — the first edition in which the 
classification by moods was adopted ; (4) of an Essay, 
supplementary to the Preface, and published at the same 
time; and (5) of the Preface to the Excursion (1815), 
in which the famous simile is employed of the Gothic 
church with its ante-chapel and oratories, to which refer- 
ence has already been made. It was to the consideration 
of (1) and (2) that Coleridge particularly applied himself 1 
in the latter part of his Biographia Literarta. Qrosart, 
in his second volume of Word worth’s Prose Works has 
given these essays not inappropriate titles ; (3), for 
instance, appears there as “of Poetry as Observation and 
Description ” ; and (4) as “ Poetry as a Study.? For 
purposes of clearness, it will be better to refer to them 
under the form and date of their original publication. 

The Preface (1802) sounded at once the note of re- 
action : “ A multitude of causes,” Wordsworth was con- 
strained to write, “ unknown to former times, are now 
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acting with a combined force to blunt the discriminating 
powers of the mind. . . . The most effective of these 
causes are the great national events which are daily taking 
place, and the increasing accumulation of rrieil in cities, 
where the uniformity of their occupations produces a 
craving for extraordinary incident, which the rapid com- 
munication of intelligence hourly gratifies. To this ten- 
dency of life and manners the literature and theatrical 
exhibitions of the country have conformed themselves. 
The invaluable works of our elder writers, I had almost 
said the works of Shakespeare and Milton, are driven 
into neglect by frantic novels, sickly and stupid German 
tragedies, and deluges of idle and extravagant stories in 
verse.” So far, and with the substitution of Norway for 
Germany, this diagnosis of a century ago would suit our 
own day ; nor has there been wanting the charge of 
intellectual apathy which Wordsworth then preferred. The 
difference is, that the physician of that date prescribed 
and dispensed a remedy, which has given ease and relief 
to thousands, besides having renewed for his successors 
a sounder principle in the theory of poetical composition. 
“ When I think,” Wordsworth continued, “ upon this 
degrading thirst after outrageous stimulation, I am almost 
ashamed to have spoken of the feeble endeavour made 
in these volumes to counteract it ; and, reflecting upon 
the magnitude of the general evil, I should be oppressed 
with no dishonourable melancholy, had I not a deep 
impression of certain inherent and indestructible qualities 
of the human mind, and likewise of certain powers in 
the great and permanent objects that act upon it, which 
are equally inherent and indestructible.” With the latter 
part of this sentence should be compared the “ remand 
to nature ” which we found Wordsworth recommending, 
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as the solution o f Mathetes’ problem (p. i6x). Amid the 
fleeting impressions of the senses, and in the deterioration 
of the mental faculties they produce, nature’s abiding 
processes \md the natural laws inferred have a salutary 
influence, at once as method and as knowledge. 

Meanwhile, as to the form which the “feeble endeavour” 
assumed. In what respects did the principles enunciated 
in the Preface of 1798 (1802) involve a break with poetical 
tradition? Wordsworth claims as innovations, first, “that 
each of these poems has a worthy purpose secondly, 
“that the feeling therein developed gives importance to 
the action and situation, and not the action and situation 
to the feeling ” ; thirdly, “ that there will be found in these 
volumes little of what is usually called poetic diction,” and 
to this last topic, as already stated, the Appendix of the 
same date is devoted. It follows, from this threefold 
aspect of reform, that the first reformer went to humble 
and to rustic life for the exhibition of his art; for the 
purpose aimed at, which is, by applying the habit of 
discrimination to incidents and situations, to trace in them, 
“ truly though not ostentatiously, the primary laws of our 
nature,” is best attained in those walks of life where the 
passions to be contemplated work w T ith greater simplicity 
and are less under restraint, while they speak in plainer 
and ‘ more emphatic language. To the present generation, 
which has walked with Burns by the furrow, or has followed 
£noch Arden’s funeral down the winding village by the 
sea, it is difficult to realise how grave and imperative a 
charge it seemed that Wordsworth laid upon himself. 
We are rather overdone than otherwise with this talk of 
passion and sentiment, discoverable in the homes of the 
poor. Yet consider for a moment the poetry of Scott, or 
Byron, or Shelley, or Keats, nay, of Coleridge himself, all 
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‘ of whom were Wordsworth’s contemporaries, and thf 
democratic idea which Wordsworth formulated at the 
beginning of the century, and which Tennyson continued 
after his death, will be revealed in its daring novelty. 
Or consider, on the other hand, the preciosities of diction 
by which the Popiari school had protected poetry for the 
few, and Wordsworth’s revolt from its elaborate fetters has 
an equal claim on our gratitude. Life, in the eighteenth 
century, had been lived on the surface of passing sensa- 
tions : it was Wordsworth’s endeavour to recall it to 
simplicity, to its elements. “ For the human mind,” I am. 
still quoting from the preface (1802), “is capable of being 
excited without the application of gross and violent stimu- 
lants; and he must have a very faint perception of its 
beauty and dignity who does not know this, and who does 
not further know, that one being is elevated above another, 
in proportion as he possesses this capability.” It is the 
same perception which derives a higher pleasure from the 
natural lines and curves of landscape than from the trim 
parterres, geometrically disposed, of a former fashion. But 
the double danger to be guarded against, in considering 
Wordsworth’s reforms, is of depreciating their intention 
while exaggerating their extent. The innovation was 
radical,: the poetry was genuine. “ Nor let this necessity 
of producing immediate pleasure be considered as a 
degradation of the Poet’s art. It is far otherwise. It is an 
acknowledgment of the beauty of the universe, an 
acknowledgment the more sincere, because not formal, 
but indirect ; it is a task light and easy to him who looks 
at the world in, the spirit of love ; further, it is an homage 

^paid to the native and . naked dignity of man, to the grand 
elementary principle of pleasure, by which he knows, and 
feels, and lives, and moves.” 
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To this condition of pleasure Wordsworth had so far * 
deferred, that he chose metrical composition, rather than 
prose, for the vehicle of his thought For, not Prose and 
Poetry, bht Prose and Metre, Poetry and Matter of Fact, 
are Wordsworth's critical antitheses, whence it follows that 
the language of prose, with metre superadded, suffices for 
poetical style ; the vogue of conventions and conceits had 
been designed to disguise Matter of Fact in the dress of 
Imagination. The short appendix (1802) amplifies this 
view. “The earliest poets of all nations,” it remarks, 

“ generally wrote from passion excited by real events ; they 
wrote naturally, and as men : feeling powerfully as they 
did, their language was daring, and figurative. In succeed* 
ing times, poets, and men ambitious of the fame of poets, 
perceiving the influence of such language, and desirous of 
producing the same effect without being animated by the 
same passion, set themselves to a mechanical adoption of 
these figures of speech, and made use of them, sometimes 
with propriety, but much more frequently applied them to 
feelings and thoughts with which they had no natural 
connection whatsoever. A language was thus insensibly 
produced, differing materially from the real language of 
men in any situation .” From this, two evils resulted : in 
the first place, the reading public, predisposed to suspend 
their ordinary judgment in the porches of the muse, were 
unable to distinguish the true from the false ; “ the one 
served as a passport for the other \ ” and, in the second 
place, the abuse of language was carried still further, and 
poetic diction receded yet another step from reality. 

“ In process of time,” according to the steely indictment 
of this Appendix, “ metre became a symbol or promise of% 
this unusual language, and whoever took upon Kim to 
write in metre, according as he possessed more or less 
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* of true poetic genius, introduced less or more of this 
adulterated phraseology into his compositions, and the true 
and the false were inseparably interwoven until, the taste 
of men becoming gradually perverted, this language was 
received as a natural language : and at length, by the 
influence of books upon men, did to a certain degree really 
become so. Abuses of this kind were imported from one 
nation to another, and with the progress of refinement this 
diction became daily more and more corrupt, thrusting out 
of sight the plain humanities of nature by a motley 
• masquerade of tricks, quaintnesses, hieroglyphics, and 
enigmas.” The convention of composition was protected by 
a convention of admiration. It flattered men’s vanity and 
laid their judgment asleep, to think themselves admitted 
into arcana of style. Persius in Rome, the Euphuists in 
England, and — may we not add ? — George Meredith to-day 
have known how to utilise these weaknesses. Wordsworth’s 
own examples are more dignified and no less emphatic. 
He contrasts with the original of Proverbs vi, “ Go to the 
ant, thou sluggard,” Dr Johnson’s paraphrase, where the 
whole armoury of poetic diction was ransacked, ostensibly 
in the cause of poetry, until 

“ How long shall sloth usurp thy useless hours, 

. Unnerve thy vigour, ’and enchain thy powers? 

While artful chains thy downy couch enclose, 

And soft solicitation courts repose. 

Amidst the drowsy charms of dull delight, 

Vear chases year with unremitted flight, 

Till want now following, fraudulent and slow, 

Shall spring to seize thee, like an ambush’d foe,” 

took th!e place of the preacher’s words : “ How long wilt 
J* thou sleep, O Sluggard ? When wilt thou arise out of thy 
sleep ? Yet a dittle sleep, a little slumber, a little folding 
of the hands to sleep. So shall thy poverty come as one 
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that travelleth, and thy want as an armed man.” The * 
sacrifice was ready, and the victim bound : shall we 
quarrel with Wordsworth's conclusion, “that in works of 
imaginatibn and sentiment , in proportion as ideas and feel- 
ings are valuable, whether the composition be in prose 
or verse, they require and exact one-and the same language. 
Metre is but adventitious to composition, and the phrase- 
ology for which that passport is necessary, even where it 
may be graceful at all, will be little valued by the 
judicious." (Appendix fin?) 

The Preface of 18*5 is of less general interest, in that, 
the principles which it enunciated had little further design 
“than to throw some light upon the present Volumes.” 

So far, it has already been considered in the third chapter 
of this book. Wordsworth distinguishes the powers re- 
quisite for the production of poetry under six heads,— 
Observation and Description, Sensibility, Reflection, Imagin- 
ation and Fancy, Invention, Judgment, the last, like Aristotle’s 
controlling and regulating the rest. This comprises 
the subjective equipment of the poet : working upon the 
raw material of life, the moulds and forms which are pro- 
duced are also sixfold, — Narrative, Dramatic, Lyrical, 
Idyllic, Didactic, and philosophical Satire ; “ out of the last 
three has been constructed a composite order of, which 
Young's ‘Night Thoughts' and Cowper’s ‘Task,’ are ex- 
cellent examples.” “ It is deducible from the above,” the 
Preface continues, “ that poems, apparently miscellaneous, 
may with propriety be arranged either with reference to 
the powers of mind predominant in the production of 
them, or to the mould in which they are past, or, lastly, 
to the subjects to which they relate.” Mere chronological ^ 
order of composition — the arrangement *• chosen in the 
Eversley edition of Wordsworth, and generally for purposes 
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• of convenience — appeared to the poet an unjustified 
assertion of egotism. The remainder of this Preface is 
concerned with Wordsworth's arrangement of his own 
minor poems, according to the mood predominating in the 
composition of each, but not without reference, both 
within the groups and in the sequence of the groups, to 
their joint aspect as a legitimate whole, typifying the 
procession of the seasons of life. Meanwhile, in connection 
with Wordsworth’s sense of the virtual contract implied by 
the choice of metrical composition, in antithesis to prose, 
the following sentence is significant : “ Poems, however 

humble of their kind, if they be good in their kind, cannot 
read themselves ; the law of long syllable and short must not 
be so inflexible, — the letter of metre must not be so 
impassive to the spirit of versification, — as to deprive the 
Reader of all voluntary power to modulate, in subordination 
to the sense, the music of the poems — in the same manner 
as his mind is left at liberty, and even summoned, to act 
upon its thoughts and images.” This is Wordsworth’s 
answer to such critics as have exercised themselves in 
pointing out, that his metre sometimes unconsciously serves 
to heighten the poetic effect.* There is no inconsistency 
herein ; for, as this Preface remarks, “though the accompani- 
ment of a musical instrument be frequently dispensed with, 
the trufe (lyric) Poet does not therefore abandon his privilege 
distinct from* that of the mere Proseman : 

He murmurs near the running brooks 
A music sweeter than their own.” 

I add, without comment, a passage from the same source, 
which, whatever its exegetical value, it was not in human 

* See, for instance, F. W. H. Myers' Wordsworth in English Men of 
Letters, pp. 107*8. Compare Chapter II., p. 56, note*. 
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reviewers’ nature to read at the time without a smile; it , 
was so much easier to fasten on its naive solemnity than 
to discern the beauties which it teased. 

“ r Over his own sweet voice the Stock -dove broods' 

“ The stock-dove is said to coo, a sound well imitating the note 
of the bird ; but, by the intervention of the metaphor broods, the 
affections are called in by the imagination to assist in marking the 
manner in which the bird reiterates and prolongs her * soft note, 
as if herself delighting to listen to it, and participating of a quiet 
and still satisfaction, like that which may l>e supposed inseparable 
from the continuous process of incubation. ‘ His voice was buried 
among the trees,’ a metaphor expressing the love of seclusion by 
which this bird is marked ; and characterising its note as not 
partaking of the shrill and piercing, and therefore more easily 
deadened by the intervening shade ; yet a note so peculiar and 
withal so pleasing, that the breeze, gifted with that love of the 
sound which the Poet feels, penetrates the shades in which it is 
entombed, and conveys it to the ear of the listener. f 

“ Shall I call thee Bird, 

Or but a wandering Voice ? 

“This concise interrogation characterises the seeming ubiquity 
of the voice of the cuckoo, and dispossesses the creature almost 
of a corporeal existence ; the Imagination being tempted to this 
exertion of her power of a consciousness in the memory that the 
cuckoo is almost perpetually heard throughout the season of spring, 
but seldom becomes an object of sight.” 

The Essay (1815), supplementary to this Preface, 
attempts to analyse the faculty of taste in poetry. Words- 
worth’s chief contribution to the problem is. contained in 
his assertion, that a true poet has to train his audience. 
“We are all poets when we read a poem well,” Carlyle 
once wrote ; and Wordsworth claims, in a similar sense, 
that the making and the reading of poetry is a kind of co- 
operative concern, — the poet has to call forth latent powers ^ 

* It is a curious variation of the personal pronoun,, 
t The following line runs “ Yet to be come at by the breeze.” 
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. of appreciation in his readers. Two corollaries follow: 
first, that success is the ultimate test of genius ; secondly, 
that the best poetry does not instantly achieve popularity. 
Wordsworth did not shrink from either inference. “ Of 
genius, in the fine arts,” this Essay remarks, “ the only in- 
fallible sign is the widening the sphere of human sensibility, 
for the delight, honour, and benefit of human nature. 
Genius is the introduction of a new element into the 
intellectual universe : or, if that be not allowed, it is the 
application of powers to objects on which they had not 
before been exercised, or the employment of them in such 
a manner as to produce effects hitherto unknown. What 
is all this but an advance, or a conquest, made by the 
soul of the poet?” Failing the advance, there is no 
genius. On the other hand, the greater the originality, the 
less immediate the advance. “ Away, then, with the sense- 
less iteration of the word popular , applied to new works in 
poetry, as if there were no test of excellence in this first of 
the fine arts but that all men should run after its produc- 
tions, as if urged by an appetite, or constrained by a 
spell ! ” Popular writing appeals to the taste of the 
moment, and passes with it : genius, brooding over the 
present, on the wings of the future and the past, is in- 
dependent of the fashion of a day. At any given time, 
there Will be found both good poetry and bad : the differ- 
ence is, that * of the good, “ the individual ' as well as the 
species, survives from age to age ; whereas, of the depraved, 
though tfie species be immortal, the individual quickly 
perishes .” Wordsworth rapidly examines the history of 
English* literature, to illustrate this contention, and con- 
0 eludes his review with a summary criticism of Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets . His “ Eminent Poets ” were those who 

had been content to follow, instead pf creating taste. 
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One point more. The argument does not hang together , 
without a distinction being drawn between the Public and 
the People ; * and if we consider how human nature remains 
immutably the same, through all changes of social manners 
and opinion, we cannot but confirm this verdict. ** Is it 
the result of the whole,” Wordsworth asks, “ that the 
judgment of the People is not to be respected? The 
thought is most injurious; . . . the People have already 
been justified, and their eulogium pronounced by implica- 
tion, when it was said above — that, of good poetry, the 
individual \ as well as the species, survives. And how does 
it survive but through the People ? What preserves it but 
their intellect and their wisdom? . . . The voice that 
issues from this spirit, is that Vox Populi which the Deity 
inspires. Foolish must he be who can mistake for this a 
local acclamation, or a transitory outcry — transitory though 
it be for years, local though from a nation. Still more 
lamentable is his error who can believe that there is any- 
thing of divine infallibility in the clamour of that small 
though loud portion of the community, ever governed by 
factitious influence, which, under the name of the Public, 
passes itself, upon the unthinking, for the People.” The 
personal application is obvious. Equally obvious is the 
confusion of Wordsworth’s contemporary public, and the 
growing consent of the people. 

The course of this essay, the last notable fragment of 
Wordsworth’s theory of Poetics, had involved the writer in 
various criticisms, of more or less severity, on ancient and 
recent authors. Without following these in detail, I would 

call attention to the remarks on Thomson, for whom, and 

• 

* Cp. Wordsworth’s Letter to Sir George Beaumont on Peter Bell 
Chapter II., p. 80, supra . Cp., too, in the preseat chapter (p. 156), the 
maxim quoted, “ When the people speaks loudly—?’ 
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' for the “Castle of Indolence” in especial, Wordsworth 
evinced a hearty admiration, albeit qualified by a discrimi- 
nating sense of his defects, refracted from the public taste 
of his day. Still more unconditional is the debt which 
Wordsworth acknowledges to the Percy “ Reliques ” ; and, 
in this context, it is interesting to note his familiarity with 
German literature. He is able to criticise, with a fine 
feeling for the language, Burger’s adaptation of Percy. But 
by fhr the most interesting of the poet’s excursions into 
prose criticism of poets had been A Letter to a JFriend [Mr 
Gray, Master of the High School, Edinburgh] of Robert 
Burns: occasioned by an intended Republication of an 
Account of the Life of Burns , by Dr Currie . The Letter 
(London, Longman) is dated January 1816, and gave rise 
to considerable comment. Blackwood's Magazine, as be- 
fitted a Scottish paper, opened its columns to a discussion ; 
and in its June, October, and November numbers, 1817, 
the Letter was alternately attacked and defended. In the 
following year, Hazlitt, in delivering one of his Lectures on 
English Poetry at the Surrey Institution, referred to the 
Letter with contempt, on the score of its tone of assump- 
tion : though, remembering Wordsworth’s poems to Bums, 
and his mention of him in the essay (1815), — “Scotland ; 
—a country that has produced a Dunbar, a Buchanan, 
a Thomson, and a Bums,” — the allegation seems unlikely.* 

The value of the Letter is twofold, and I am unable to 
discover therein the superiority which Hazlitt imputed. It 
pays a just and generous tribute to the “man of extra- 
ordinary genius ” who was its subject ; and rising from the 
particular therqp, it proceeds to deal with the art of bio- 
0 

* The Lecture is included in W. Hazlitt’s Works : Lectures on 
Engiish Poets ; BuAts and the Old Ballads , pp. 250-58. Tempieman, 
London. 

M 
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graph? in general, uttering an eloquent and indignant plea 1 
for the fine philosophy which can strike a balance between 
“the claims of the deceased on the one hand, and of 
the present age and future generations, on the other." 
“Such philosophy,” Wordsworth remarks, constrained by 
Dr Currie’s indiscretions, “ runs a risk of becoming extinct 
among us, if the coarse intrusions into the recesses, the 
gross breaches upon the sanctities of domestic life, to 
which we have lately been more and more accustomed, 
are to be regarded as indications of a vigorous state of 
public feeling. Intelligent lovers of freedom" are from, 
necessity bold and hardy lovers of truth ; but, according 
to the measure in which their love is intelligent, it is 
attended with a finer discrimination, and a more sensitive 
delicacy. The wise and good (and all others, being lovers 
of licence rather than of liberty, are in fact slaves) respect, 
as one of the noblest characteristics of Englishmen, that 
jealousy of familiar approach, which, while it contributes 
to the maintenance of private dignity, is one of the most 
efficacious guardians of rational public freedom.” For 
Wordsworth had seen with his own eyes how irrational 
public freedom became, when all privacy of intercourse 
was swamped in the common title of ‘Citoyen.’ Most 
especially must the biographer of poets descend from his 
judgment-seat, — “if their works be good, they contain 
within themselves all that is necessary to their being com- 
prehended and relished.” If Burns had resisted all the 
offences that his detractors fling at his fame, “ he would 
have been a poet of a different class,” and there the matter 
ends. For “ on the basis of his human character he has 
reared a poetic one, which with more or less distinctness^ 
presents itself to view in almost every pajt of his earlier, 
and, in my estimation, his most valuable verses. This 
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poetic fabric, dug out of the quarry of genuine humanity, 
is airy and spiritual, and though the materials, in some 
parts, axe coarse, and the disposition is often fantastic and 
irregular, yet the whole is agreeable and strikingly attractive. 
Plague, then, upon your remorseless hunters after matter 
of fact (who, after all, rank among the blindest of human 
. beings) when they would convince you that the foundations 
of this admirable edifice are hollow ; and that its frame is 
unsound 1 Granting that all which has been raked up to 
the prejudice of Burns were literally true; and that it 
added, which it docs not, to our better understanding of 
human nature and human life, . . . how poor would have 
been the compensation for the deduction made, by this 
extrinsic knowledge, from the intrinsic efficacy of his 
poetry, — to please, and to instruct ! ” 

In the long and curious history of literary criticism, there 
are few passages more pleasing than this on Burns, written 
within twenty years of his death by a greater poet than 
himself, the steady lights of whose life could not look 
without sorrow on the brilliant waywardness of the Scottish 
bard. It was a triumph of sympathy which drove Words- 
worth to write of the ill-judged epitaph of Bums’ bio- 
graphers, — “This is indeed to be ‘crushed beneath the 
furroWs weight ! ’ ” 

Six years earlier, Wordsworth had sent to “ The Friend ” 
of February a a, 1810, an essay Upon Epitaphs in general, 
and two additional essays on the same subject, similarly 
destined but never published, are printed from the author’s 
MS. We had occasion to notice, in our account of 
Wordsworth’s wedding-journey, his fondness for country- 
0 churchyards ; and the foible gains interest from the course 
of enquiry purqped in the first of these papers. In the 
philosophy of epitaphs, which is there drawn up, the habit 
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of raising memorials and monuments to the dead is 
characteristically referred to man’s instinctive Belief in 
immortality. “ The dog or horse perishes in the field, or 
in the stall? by the side of his companions, and is incapable 
of anticipating the sorrow with which his surrounding 
associates shall bemoan his death, or pine for his loss ; he 
cannot pre-conceive this regret, he can form no thought of 
it; and therefore cannot possibly have a desire to leave 
such regret or remembrance behind him. Add to the 
principle of love, which exists in the inferior animals, the 
faculty of reason which exists in man alone ! will the con* 
junction of these account for the desire ? Doubtless it is a 
necessary consequence of this conjunction ; yet not I think 
as a direct result, but only to be come at by an inter- 
mediate thought, viz. that of an intimation or assurance 
within us, that some part of our nature is imperishable.” 
The essay next proceeds to elaborate the due requisites of 
an epitaph, a discussion which is lighted up by some of 
those flashes of observation, whose cheerful note is so 
essentially Wordsworthian : “ The objects of admiration 
in human character are not scanty, but abundant; and 
every man has a character of his own, to the eye that has 
skill to perceive it.” Or again, “ The light of love in our 
hearts is a satisfactory evidence that there is a body of 
worth in the minds of our friends or kindred, whence that 
light has proceeded.” 

The second and third papers in this little series examine 
some existing epitaphs. The former is prefaced by a few 
remarks on the query suggested by the uniform eulogy of 
tombstones, — “ Where are all the bad people bifried ? ” 
The object of these remarks is to point out, that, rustic 
vice being a much noisier and more obviops affair in life 
than the retiring virtues of the countryside, it is mere 
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compensation that death should reverse the record. Of 
the inscriptions quoted and the reflections inferred from 
them, interesting though the essay is, I select a single 
example, if only for the sake of the very happy simile which 
the commentary upon it introduces : — 

“ The following epitaph is to be found in a church-yard 
in Westmoreland; . . . the date is 1673. 

41 Under this stone, Reader, inter'd doth lie 
Beauty and Virtue's true epitomy. 

At her appearance the noone-son 
Blush'd and shrunk in cause quite outdon. 

In her concentered did all graces dwell : 

God pluck'd my rose that He might take a smell. 

I’ll say no more : but weeping wish I may 
Soone with thy dear chaste ashes com to lay. 

c, Sic efflevit Maritus.” 

While fully admitting the extravagance of these lines, and 
characterising the sixth as little less than impious, Words- 
worth rates its inspiration more highly than the best in 
Pope’s collection. “ These fantastic images,” he says, 
“ though they stained the writing, stained not her soul, — 
they did not even touch it ; but hung like globules of rain 
suspended over a green leaf, along which they may roll and 
leave no trace that they have passed over it.” The 
analogy is perfect. “This simple-hearted man,” Words- 
worth continues, and the apology connects itself with the 
author’s theory of poetics, “ must have been betrayed by a 
common notion that what was natural in prose would be 
out of place in verse ; — that it is not the Muse which puts 
on the garb but the garb which makes the Muse. ... He 
thought that -the further he wandered from Nature in his 
language the more would he honour his departed consort 
... The qualfty of his fault and its very excess are both 
in favour , of this conclusion.” 
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. The last of the three papers further considers some 
celebrated epitaphs, appreciatively including those of 
Chiabrera, nine of which Wordsworth had translated 
metrically,* and placed in the final division of his minor 
poems.* 

In 1810, a folio volume had been published, called 


aside to ttie 
Lattes. 


“ Select Views in Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
and Lancashire,” by the Rev. Joseph Wilkin- 
son. The Introduction to the folio was 


supplied by Wordsworth, and was subsequently enlarged to 
the dignity of a separate publication (5th edition, 1835, 
Kendal and London), as A Guide through the District of 
the Lakes in the North of England ’, with a Description of the 
Scenery , etc. for the Use of Tourists and Residents. The 
plan of the book was simple and complete. It comprises 
a kind of introductory preface, “ Directions and Informa- 
tion for the Tourist ” ; then, plunging straightway into the 
“ Description of the Scenery,” the first section gives “ A 
View of the Country as formed by Nature ; ” the second, 
“ as affected by its inhabitants ” ; while the third treats of 
“Changes, and Rules of Taste for Preventing their Rad 
Effects.” There are, further, “ Miscellaneous Observa- 
tions,” an appendix on “Excursions,” an Ode, and an 
Itinerary. 

The third section, as partaking least of the common 
nature of a guide-book, is perhaps the most interesting to- 
day. Wordsworth, like another great Master of our times, 
was jealous to preserve the beauty of his district ; and the 
chief crimes of vandalism being committed in the* names 
of architecture and forestry, the poet lovingly considers 
what rules should govern the building of new houses, and 
the planting of new trees. The pages, for instance, which 

* Epitaphs and Elegiac Pieces. See chapter III., p. 119, supra. 
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deal with the colouring of houses, are conceived in the 
true artist's spirit. Wordsworth takes Sir Joshua Reynold's 
dicttlm, — ** If you would fix upon the best colour for your 
house, turn up a stone, or pluck up a handful of grass by 
the roots, and see what is the colour of the soil where the 
house is to stand, and let that be youv choice," — and points 
out that the principle of ornament arising out of con- 
struction is capable of a wider interpretation : “ For 

instance," he remarks, “ the chief defect in the colouring 
of the Country of the Lakes (which is most strongly felt in 
the summer season) is an over-prevalence of a bluish tint, 
which the green of the herbage, the fern, and the woods, 
does not sufficiently counteract. If a house, therefore, 
should stand where this defect prevails, I have no hesitation 
in saying, that the colour of the neighbouring rocks would 
not be the best that could be chosen. A tint ought to be 
introduced approaching nearer to those which, in the 
technical language of painters, are called warm : this, if 
happily selected, would not disturb, but would animate the 
landscape. . . . But where the cold blue tint of the rocks 
is enriched by the iron tinge, the colour cannot be too 
closely imitated." The argument proceeds to explain 
the unnatural effect upon the landscape, especially in a 
mountainous country, of blotches of pure white. They 
arrest, obtrusively, the gradations of distance, and violently 
interrupt the harmony of line and curve. On the other 
hand, the sparkle of white “ from the midst of a thick 
shades ... if the country be itself rich and pleasing, and 
abound with grand forms," may be judiciously admitted. 
Next, turning to the problem of plantation, Wordsworth is 
equally instructive. Against the “ whole acres of artificial 
shrubbery and exotic trees among rocks and dashing 
torrents, with their own wild wood in sight — where we 
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have the whole contents of the nurseryman’s catalogue 
jumbled together — colour at war with colour, and form 
with form,” — the poet is justly bitter. No less earnestly 
does he protest against the wholesale deformity of “the 
small patches and large tracts of larch-plantations that are 
overrunning the hill-sides.” I cannot but quote the terms 
of this indictment at length : 


“ In spring the larch becomes green long before the native trees ; 
and its green is so peculiar and vivid, that finding nothing to 
harmonise with it, whenever it comes forth, a disagreeable speck 
is produced. In summer, when all other trees are in their pride, 
it is of a dingy, lifeless hue ; in autumn, of a spiritless unvaried 
yellow, and in winter it is still more lamentably distinguished from 
every other deciduous tree of the forest, for they seem only to 
sleep, but the larch appears absolutely dead. If an attempt be 
made to mingle thickets, or a certain proportion of other forest- 
trees, with the larch, its horizontal branches intolerantly cut them 
down as with a scythe, or force them to spindle up to keep pace 
to it. The terminating spike renders it impossible that the 
several trees, where planted in numbers, should ever blend 
together so as to form a mass or masses of wood. Add thousands 
to tens of thousands, and the appearance is still the same— a 
collection of separate individual trees, obstinately presenting 
themselves as such ; and which, from whatever point they are 
looked at, if but seen, may be counted upon the fingers. Sun- 
shine or shadow has little power to adorn the surface of such a 


wood ; and the trees not carrying up their heads, the wind raises 
among them no majestic undulations. It is indeed true, <hat in 
countries where the larch is a native, and where, without interrup- 
tion, it may sweep from valley to valley, and from hill to hill, a 


sublime image may be produced. . . . For sublimity will never be 
wanting, where the sense of innumerable multitude is lost in, and 
alternates with, that of intense unity ; and to the ready perception 
of this effect, similarity and almost identity of individual form, 
and monotony of colour contribute. But this feeling is confined 
to the native immeasurate forest : no artificial plantation can give 


On the constructive side, beginning his operations 
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almost at the doors of the house, Wordsworth would admit 
a few exotics. Next' them should come shrubs, “ of the 
kinds . scattered by Nature through the woods — holly, 
broom, wild-rose, elder, dogberry, white and black thorn, 
etc.’* Then orchard-trees and wood-fruits, selected with 
an eye to the colours of their blossom, should effect the 
transition, from the shrubs to the forest-trees, of which the 
birch is noticed as the most beautiful native. “The 
Scotch fir,” Wordsworth continues, “ is less attractive 
during its youth, than any other plant ; but, when full 
grown, if it has had room to spread out its arms, it becomes 
a noble tree ; and, by those who are disinterested enough 
to plant for posterity, it may be placed along with the 
sycamore near the house ; for, from their massiveness, 
both these trees unite well with buildings, and in same 
situations with rocks also ; having, in their forms and 
apparent substances, the effect of something intermediate 
betwixt the immoveableness and solidity of stone, and the 
spray and foliage of the lighter trees.” — Whether to call 
such passages Ruskinian, or to praise some essays of 
Ruskin, as conceived in the spirit of Wordsworth, is a 
point of merit perhaps hard to appraise : rather let us be 
grateful that such a conjunction of poet and landscape- 
gardener has twice appeared in our prosaic age, and may 
have saved the era of villa-dom from worse follies than it 
has committed. 

I can only refer, in -section first of this Guide, to the 
description of winter in the mountains of the Lake 
District^ a .piece of word-painting, admirable as observation, 
and eloquent, as prose ; to the passage on “ skiey influ- 
ences ” and the effects of the clouds ; as well as to the 
occurrence of %uch pregnant remarks as the following : 
“ Sublimity is the result of nature’s first great dealings with 
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the superficies of the Earth ; but the general tendency of 
her subsequent operations is towards the production of 
beauty.” / # 

There wemain for mention two Letters, originally pub- 
lished in the ‘ Morning Post' in 1844, on the 
projected Kendal and Windermere Railway. 
To the same theme Wordsworth had already 
devoted a Sonnet, dated from Rydal Mount, October 12th, 
of that year, and included in the third series of his Mis- 
cellaneous Sonnets. The attitude of the old man towards 
this subject may readily be conjectured. Every instinct- 
of sentiment, every association of use, every perception of 
beauty, was set strongly against the change. My district, 
he pleaded, “ has little to send out, and little has it also to 
receive;” and from this appeal to tenderness at the 
opening of the first Letter to the studied contempt at the 
close of the second, “ we have too much hurrying about in 
these islands,” the changes are rung on every and any 
argument, that could stay the inroad of the iron that 
would enter the poet’s soul. — It was, at the worst, no 
indecorous valediction on his part, who had spent his 
time and thought in the fore-front of the endeavour to 
make beautiful the House of Life. 



CHAPTER VI 

A CRITICAL ESSAY 

| “ On the basis of his human life he reared a poetic one,” 
we found Wordsworth writing in defence and in praise of 
Bums. The remark may be transferred to the writer him- 
self : in a sense, there is no human life without the poetic 
one, no life worth living without the creative impulse of 
ideals. 

The ideal which Wordsworth consciously set before his 
attainment is accordingly to be sought in the bulky structure 
of his poems. We have approached that structure from 
various points of view. There was its mere size, for 
instance, in which the stupendous output of the poet is 
itself a claim to majesty. There was the philosophical, 
again, in which we could trace in it the lines of reaction 
from eighteenth century thought. There was the linguistic, 
in which the notable feature was the deliberate rejection of 
ornament. More to the purpose, there was the point of 
view (i of history, in which the democratic idea, emerging 
fromc the French Revolution, was seen in its formative and 
determining force. We saw it as it affected Wordsworth’s 
Chpiqe pf subject, sending him to the held and to the hedge- 
row fo£ the experimental examples of his teaching. We 
# saw it as it moulded his language, remanding him to the 
vernacular of daily use. We saw it in its recoil from idle 
demagogy to a strenuous search for industrial peace built 
up on a natural convention of conduct. We saw its 
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optimistic tendency, its moral „ Jaw of beauty in the 
common-place. 

More than this. If a nation's poetry is in a}y sense the 
reflection *of national life, then the greatest poets of the age 
should exhibit an inner unity of purpose. The greatest 
poets of the nineteenth century in England are William 
Wordsworth and Alfred Tennyson. Their names alone in 
this context are to be enrolled with Chaucer, or Shake- 
speare, or Milton, as the spokesmen of an epoch. In the 
light of the history of the present century, every objective 
differentiation, dividing us into Wordsworthians or Tenny- 
sonians, should be postponed to the consideration of their 
common “criticism of life.” For the likeness of purpose 
discoverable in their work, however differently they 
approached it, however differently they elaborated it, is 
something more than accidental. It is their credential as 
masters and teachers ; it is the final end of their age. 

Let us try to establish this likeness. It is in Words- 
worth’s interest that the attempt should be made, because 
English thought has tended to neglect the vitality of the 
great laureate’s work. In the persistency of Wordsworth’s 
purpose lies the value of his threefold innovation. Take 
single passages from either, and the parallel will become 
clear. There is Wordsworth’s aspiration in Eocytrsion , 
ix. 672. 

The law of faith 

Working through love, such conquest shall It gain. 

Such triumph over sin and guilt achieve ? 

and there is Tennyson’s warning to the knowledge of this 
world, in In Memoriam , cxiv., 

What is she, cut from love and faith, 

But some wild Pallas from the brain 
Of Demons ? . . . Let her know her place 
She is the second, not the first. 
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• There is Wordsworth’s sonnet, beginning — 

The world is too much with us ; late and soon, 

« GAting And spending, we lay waste our powers ; 

and there is Tennyson’s similar sentiment in* Loeksley 
Hall t 

/ Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and I linger on the shore, 
And the individual withers, and the world is more and more. 

There is Wordsworth’s scheme of equality, in Excursion , 

235, 

• Strange, should He deal herein with nice respects, 

And frustrate all the rest ! Believe it not : 

The primal duties shine aloft, — like stars ; 

The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 

Are scattered at the feet of man, — like flowers. 

• . . lie, whose soul. 

Ponders this true equality, may walk 
The fields of earth with gratitude and hope ; 

1 there was his conclusion to The Prelude, “What one is, 
why may not millions be ? ” and there is Tennyson’s 
prayer on Arthur Hallam’s death, in In Memoriam , cxiv., 
again, 

I would the great world grew like thee, 

Why grewest not alone in power 
And knowledge, but by year and hour 
> In reverence and in charity. 

: Is such a comparison hypercritical? I think not. I 
think that, if every other record of our times were to 
perish, except the poems of Wordsworth and Tennyson, 
history would still be able to draw conclusions as to our 
intellectual and moral development by no means remote 
•from truth. ‘Examples in this regard might readily be 
multiplied.* There is the whole duty of the industrial 
* See, for instance. Chapter 1 ., pp. 20-1, supra. 
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State to peace, given, in Wordsworth, in the discourse - 
of the Wanderer in the eighth book of The Excursion, 
beginning at the words, “The Earth has lent/ her' waters, 
Air her bjeezes ; and the sail of traffic glides vmh ceaseless 
intercourse," as well as in his concluding sentiments in 
the ninth book, “Rejoice, — and ye have special cause 
for joy j ” in Tennyson, in the dialogue between Irene 
and the Poet, appended to The Charge of the Heavy 
Brigade , as well as in the Ode of t 85 i, and in the more 
famous stanzas of Locksley Hall \ about “The Parliament 
of Man, the Federation of the world." And while the. 
democratic idea of the nineteenth century favours what 
Emerson called the modern majesty of work, and the 
industrial peace which it brings, neither Wordsworth nor 
Tennyson would suffer us to forget the virtue of war. 
Any one familiar with Wordsworth’s patriotic poems, will 
remember how often the warning is sounded, “Rapine, 
avarice, expense, This is idolatry, and these we adore ; ” 
or the sonnet, opening, “ When I have borne in memory 
what has tamed great nations — Turn now to the 
conclusion of Maud, to the lines about “Britain’s one 
sole God . . the millionaire,” and the same reproof is 
repeated. On the economic side too, the poets of the 
democratic idea raised it above its reality. Wordsworth’s 
cry for factory legislation at the beginning of the century 
is paralleled by Tennyson’s outcry against sweaters’ dens 
in Locksley Hall , Sixty Years After. Wordsworth, again, 
preceded Tennyson — and many modern novelists — to the 
lives and homes of the poor. 

All this, and in more detail, might be quoted as material 
for our imaginary historian. It shows the present and* 
vivid interest of the inductions which Wordsworth drew 
from the maze of his experience in revolutionary France* 
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• But I would rather confine oar enquiry to the purpose 
which animated his teaching, to the spirit in which he 
conceived, 'and imposed upon our age, the democratic idea 
which is its content. Let me offer, in this context, one 
instance more : 

. Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 

Little flower, but if I could understand 
; What you are, root and all, and all in- all, 

. I should know what God and man is. 

'* 

You will hardly need to be reminded how these lines of 
Tennyson recall a score of Wordsworth’s poems. From 
the quite general reflection, which closes the great Ode, 

>, To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears ; 

through the direct apophthegm, 

• One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man. 

Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can ; 

to the express statement in the stanzas to The Primrose of 
the Rock , Tennyson's lesson is anticipated. This demo- 
cratic idea, of the universe in the meanest of creatures, 
which emerged from the French Revolution, and was 
cleansed of its errors by Wordsworth’s imagination, recurs, 
in one or another form, throughout his works. It is 
developed, discursively, in The Excursion ; it is assumed, 

\ substructurally, in the pastorals ; it enters, like a revelation, 
^into the love-songs to liberty. In its scheme, all created 
things, sentient^ animate, aye, and inanimate too, move in 
>a common round of duty to the music of the Creator’s 
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design. In the duty is the music ; in the function is the 
joy. 

The joy,-— for this is the Quo, Musa, dendisl of 
Wordsworth’s search for truth. Not the riot of Iconoclastic 
intellect ; not the excitement of sensuous gratification 
alone, but the ordered joy of responsible freedom, which is 
at once unconscious and spontaneous, and to be acquired 
through experience by faith. It lies within the gift of 
duty. Not only, in her Ode , does Duty appear as “ Stern 
Daughter of the Voice of God ; ” not only is hers the 
restraining hand whic^i keeps the stars in their courses, 
and chastens the errors of men, but hers is also the 
custody and the largess of joy, — ** Flowers laugh before 
thee on their beds, and fragrance in thy footing 
treads ! ” 

I have said that this joy in a secondary degree, unlike 
the “ unbodied joy ” of Shelley’s Skylark , may be acquired 
through experience by faith. In this aspect, I would again 
suggest to you a comparison between the earlier and the 
later Laureate, because the comparison will serve to bring 
out the limitation — and the strength — of Wordsworth’s 
power. It failed, we shall find, on the side of rebellion. 
The transports which that note can summon in the mouth 
of a Heine or a Byron were excluded from Wordsworth’s 
range. Take, then, Tennyson’s exquisite song, Break , 
break, break, and compare it, from this point of view, with 
. Wordsworth’s famous Ode, On the Intimations of Im- 
mortality. We find in the former a lament,*— it arises from 
a personal bereavement, — for very force of which the sea 
breaks unheeding, and “ the stately ships go on "'with a 
strange alien security : ' 

' But the tender grace of a day that is de^d 

« Will never come back to me. 
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' Now, Wordsworth's Ode opens with precisely the same 
lament, and to Wordsworth, as to Tennyson, the stately 
prpp$sstoi^>f phenomena serves but to emphasize his loss : 

The Rainbow comes and goes, * 

And lovely is the Rose, 

* The Moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare. 

Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair ; 

The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 

But yet I know, 

Where’er I go, 

That there hath passed away S glory from the earth. 

The parallel may be pressed more closely. In the second 
stanza of his Song, , Tennyson contrasts with his own mood 
the untaught blitheness of common life : 

O well for the fisherman’s boy 

That he shouts with his sister at play ! 

O well for the sailor lad 

That he sings in his boat on the bay ! 

But he makes no effort in this place — the task was reserved 
till In Memoriam — to win that joy for himself, 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 

To Wordsworth, on the contrary, though, characteristically 
enough, in njore than the human spectacle, the same sense 
of contrast had occurred, yet in strophe iii. of the Ode i 

* A timely utterance gave that thought relief : 

Henceforward, he cries, 

• * The cataracts blow their trumpets rom the steep j 

No more shall grief of mine the season wrong ; 

I hear the Echoes through the mountains throng ; 

The Winds Come to me from the fields of sleep, 

N 
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And all the earth is gay ; 

, Land and sea 
Give themselves up to jollity, 

And with the heart of May 
Doth every Beast keep holiday 
• Thou child of Joy, 

Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happy Shepherd-boy t 

.‘A* 

>' Joy has intervened. I am not concerned here to point 
out the process of reasoning, by which Wordsworth re- 
covered and repaired his joy.* Still less am I concerned 
to show that Tennyson’s supreme command of the keys of 
language was, after all, his greatest gift. But the colloca- 
tion is important because, to a large class of readers, 
Wordsworth has always seemed a colder and less actual 
poet than was his successor, and this ready relief which he 
found is taken as the correlative of light emotions. It is 
true that the direct expression of personal grief, as such, 
occurs hardly more than once in his works ; and even upon 
that occasion, in the Elegiac Stanzas (to his Brother), 
Suggested by a Picture of Peele Castle , in a Storm , the grief 
has already been transmuted into fine resignation, — “ Not 
without hope we suffer and we mourn.” But this hope is 
the fruit of no easy victory. It cannot bring back ^the 
instinctive delight of the "sailor lad” or the “shepherd 
boy ” in the poems just compared ; or, rather, it brings it 
back with reason superadded to instinct, so that, in hiS per- 
ception of a common design, man can surrender himself to 
the call of duty, as willingly as the flowers on their beds. 
And this willing surrender is the visible sign-manual of the 
democratic creed, — Wordsworth’s or Tennyson’s in- 
differently : 

/ And I have felt * 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 


* See, however, Chapter II., pp. 51-4, shpra. 
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Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

,;And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All living things, all objects of ail thought, 

And rolls through all things. ( Tintern Abbey.) 

— One God, one law, one element. 

And one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves. (/» Mem., Jin.) 

The key to the reproach is rather, that Wordsworth lived 
more consciously than Tennyson in {he joy of this presence, 
in the, divinity of this event. But such life, and its radiant 
expression, are of the deep, not the shallows of emotion j 
for perfect faith is equally passionate with revolt. Words- 
worth’s human horizon broadened beyond the individual. 
More consistently than any poet since Milton, he gazed 
from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven. He was 
continually ascending and descending, as though by a 
ladder, from the Many to the One, from the One to the 
Many. And in so far as the power of faith is the con- 
solatioji of experience, Wordsworth is the most consolatory, 
the most joy-bringing of English poets. It is a high claim 
to make, but we have recognised its limitations on the 
emotional side. It is a high claim to make, but it is the 
only possible claim which is consonant with the dignity of 
Wordsworth’s verse. Short of failure, there is no other 
i alternative. For, as it is a greater test of private friend- 
ship to sympathise with joy than with sorrow, so it is on 
a higher plane of imagination that contentment is sounded 
• instead of rebellion. It is a rarer mood, and a more ex- 
alted ; but its sanction is more universally diffused. In the 
Swords that Wortlsworth put into the mouth of Protesilaus, — 
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5 “Calm pleasures there abide, majestic pains, . . . The 

; Gods approve the depth, and not the tumult of the soul.” 

' Yes t — rdepth» and not tumult. This is exactlj^he meta- 
phor required; for the joy which Wordsworth tendered is 
the endless peace beneath the surface of a trpu&led . sea. 
Coleridge once said, His proper title is Spectator ab extra ; 
and, in a sense, the true poet is always a philosopher, 
spectator of all time and being, looking on from without. 
His voice is overheard, in the meaning of J. S. Mill's 
distinction, — Eloquence is heard, Poetry is overheard. 
The joy in common thipgs, the “joy in widest commonalty 
spread,” the " joy of one ” that should be “ joy for tens of 
millions,” is arrested in the opening of a flower, in the 
flight and song of birds, in the bounding of lambs in 
spring ; it smiles on the face of infancy, and is set to the 
music of the spheres ; and man that suffers and man that 
mourns may win his share, if he will but seek it in Words- 
worth’s constant mood, 

That blessed mood. 

In which the burthen of the mystery. 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened : — . . . 

While, with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 

We sec into the life of things. . 

On the other hand, if the reproach of coldness and 
remoteness, which we have learnt to recognise as passionate 
faith, be meant to depreciate Wordsworth’s artistic insight 
and sympathy, the answer is written in his works. To 
Michael, or Ruth, to Margaret in The Excursion , to 
I^eonard Ewbank in The Brothers, Wordsworth brought a 
power of understanding, truer and more valuable as it was 
further removed from sensational effect. *The tragedies 
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that lie nearest to the human heart are in their nature 
calm, forj, passion is static, not dynamic. In this respect, 
the collocation of Wordsworth and Tennyson is entirely 

in the interests of the latter. Tennyson's actual democratic 

, rv . 

poems, though their purpose is justified in Wordsworth’s 
precedent, fail on the side of reality. There is more 
dramatic truth in the simple statement of passion in its 
elements, such, for instance, as is surpassingly rendered in 
the conclusion to Michael \ than in all the dramatic 
machinery evoked to kill the May-Queen. And the 
contrast in method is the more instructive, because of the 
essential similarity of spirit, which I have purposely been 
at pains to point out. For if this spirit — admitting demos 
to the freedom of poetry — be set, as it assuredly is set, 
in the forward footsteps of the muse; if on these lines 
only the poetry of the future is to be written ; if poetry, 
that is to be immortal, can never again go back from 
the present deliberate extension of its franchise ; then to 
; Wordsworth and Tennyson, chief of our post-Revolution 
poets, belongs the Titanic quality. They bore the burden 
of the world. That Wordsworth was the first, or that 
Wordsworth was the more consistent, neither abandoning 
the burden in old age, nor disguising it by an innate 
aristocracy of heart, makes him, perhaps, the greater 
teacher. But the merits of the two poets are finally 
inconimensurabie ; for the energies that Wordsworth gave 
to.tryth, Tennyson gave to its expression. What is impor- 
tant, is this: Wordsworth, in a sense, was the poetic 
Socrates of the democratic, idea, and Tenrjyson* its Plato ; 

( at least, Wordsworth was the founder of a new school in 
English poetry, which counts in Tennyson its chief disciple. 
Historically speaking, they cannot be read apart. 
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Wordsworth was a teacher. Wordsworth led the romantic 
reaction. Wordsworth showed us the spiritual Sources of 
joy under the new conditions of our social lj/e. So be 
it. But poetry, you will remind me, is altogether a 
less pretentious affair ; its function is, to give pleasure in 
the sphere of the beautiful. What beauty is, or by whom 
the pleasure is to be felt, these questions are beyond 
definition. Poetry depends on a variety of conditions, — 
observation, imagination, presentation ; while its ultimate 
sentence is in the people’s keeping. But if I were asked 
to define, not poetry* itself, but the peculiar quality of 
Wordsworth’s verse, I should characterise it as selig^ as 
blessed. By borrowing a term from the German, we are 
able at once to distinguish the danger that lay in wait 
to betray the poet’s genius. For sc tig, or blessed, has 
passed into English speech in its transliterative form of 
silly ; and silliness, it must be admitted, as triviality of 
subject or ignobleness of style, is the excess of the virtue 
of blessedness. Its defect, in the opposite extreme, is 
worldly-mindedness ; and it has been by the preponderance 
of the worldly-minded among us that the quality has been 
confounded with its own excess, that the blessed man in 
the Teutonic scheme appears in English as silly. 

In triviality of matter or ignobleness of form we may 
recognise the betrayal of the virtue. Let us take this first. 

It was the aspect which first appealed to the susceptibilities 
of Wordsworth’s reviewers. This “idiot boy,” this “simple 
child,” these weathercocks and thorns, were subjects un- 
worthy, it was felt, of the dignity of the poet’s craft. I 
have shown you the deliberate intention of such choice j • 
but poetry is not saved by its intentions. I have shown 
you the historical value of the experiment f but successful 
adaptation counts for more than invention. Judged by a 
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plebiscite, Enoch . Arden or the Grandmother , poems of 
equally ft^vial . matter, would rank above We are Seven. 
They are saved by the manner of their treatment Never- 
theless, the experiment was at least successful,- and in so 
far as it succeeded, the charge of triviality, as such, falls 
through. The attitude of the early reviewers is never 
likely to be repeated, for the so-called “ Lake School” 
raised poetry to the level of common life, by refusing to 
degrade life to the level of conventional poetry. But, all 
admissions made, Wordsworth’s defiance of his own critics 
occasionally led him to extremes. * The Redbreast chasing 
the Butterfly , for instance, was a subject totally inadequate 
to the kind of treatment which it received. As a theme of 
declamation against nature’s law of destruction, it might 
have served to point the moral ; but as a protest addressed 
to the bird, begging him to spare the insect, because “ his 
beautiful wings in crimson are drest, a crimson as bright as 
thine own 1 ” it cannot but provoke a smile. It is an 
instance of silliness, of Seligkeit in excess. It was, how- 
ever, on the side of ignobleness of style that Wordsworth’s 
quality was more frequently betrayed. It was this aspect 
which appealed to the wiser counsels of his later reviewers. 
The contrast of tedium and enthusiasm, shadow and light, 
upon the poet’s pages, induced Walter Pater to call for, 
and Mattl\ew Arnold to supply, a golden treasury of his 
inspired pieces. To the uninitiated, if the word may be 
permitted, such a treasury is of the highest value. But to 
students of Wordsworth, the crystal phrases in the most 
earthen poem, the gleams breaking upon the gloom, are 
perhaps more prized for the sake of the contrast. This 
very ignobleness of which we were speaking, — what is it 
but the poet’s confidence in the sympathetic understanding 
of bis readers ? Certain blemishes he removed ; we have 
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noted them up and down the pages of this book;, but a 
virtue, so lavishly . bestowed as Wordsworth's was, is itself 
the apology of its occasional lapse. ' • 

Poetry should give pleasure; and the ple&ure which 
Wordsworth gives is the pleasure and the grace of spring* 
It is the shining of the “rathe primrose,” opening its 
green-gold leaves. It is the breath of morning across 
the furrows ; the christening of brake, and copse, and 
weald, in a bath of white blossom ; the tumbling of lambs, 
and colts new-foaled ; the tenderness of all young things 
throughout the worlds rapt in innocence and wonder. 
Their grace was his. His cult was the primrose, and his 
music was April’s, — a hymn of * opening.’ 

Wordsworth opened a new world to thought, and his 
song has something of the modesty of April. He does 
not only satisfy curiosity, but, as a more direct correlative 
of the ‘ blessed ’ quality in his work, he satisfies romance 
too. There is a fine passage in Cardinal Newman’s Loss 
and Gain , which gives the key to Wordsworth’s method : 
“When we ourselves were young, we once on a time 
walked on a hot summer day from Oxford to Newington — 
a dull road, as anyone who has gone it knows; yet it 
was new to us ; and we protest to you, reader, believe 
it or not, laugh or not, as you will, to us it seemed on 
that occasion quite touchingly beautiful ; and a soft 
melancholy came over us, of which the shadows fall even 
now, when we look back on that dusty, weary journey. 
And why ? because every object which met us was un- 
known and full of mystery. A tree or two in the distance 
seemed the beginning of a great wood or park, stretching 
endlessly ; a hill implied a vale beyond, with that vale’s 
history ; the bye-lanes, with their green lodges, wound 
and vanished, yet were not lost to the imagination. Such 
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‘was our first journey; but when we had gone it several 
times, th^ mind refused to act, the scene ceased to en- 
chant, stern reality alone remained ; and we thought it one 
of the most’ tiresome, odious roads we ever had. occasion 
to traverse.” Such imagination, brooding over the mys- 
terious and unknown, belongs exclusively to spring. 
Summer is a pageantry, autumn a dirge, and winter a 
suspense ; spring only is a benediction. And this * blessed- 
ness,’ or purity, or simplicity of mood was peculiarly 
Wordsworth’s. Wordsworth was always going on his “ first 
journey.” To him, the “ tree or two ” of common sight 
seemed always to be receding into an endless vista : 

But there’s a tree, or many one, 

A single field which I have looked upon, 

Both of them speak of something which is gone ; 

The pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat ; 

Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 

Where is it now, the glory and the dream ? 

It was his poetic mission to win this glory back, to 

add the gleam. 

The light that never was, on sea or land, 

The consecration, and the Poet’s dream. 

These lines, the first from the great Ode, the second from 
the Elegiac Stanzas, have been quoted again and again. 
It remains to realise them in the sense of the passage 
from Newman, a§ the secret of the season of spring. 

There is nothing fanciful in this, nothing far-fetched. 
As we glance through the volume of Wordsworth’s poetry, 
or— -better still — as we review our impressions after study- 
ing the whole, it is to this that we recur: Wordsworth 
came down to t the fields and works of men, and touched 
them with an enchanter’s wand. He aroused, in Shelley’s 
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phrase, “ a sort of thought in sense.” He shed, in 
Matthew Arnold's language, “ On spirits tha/ had long 
been dead . . . the freshness of the early yrorld.”' He 
added cdhtemplation to sight and hearing, so that he 
renders for us, not the literal features of things seen or 
heard, but the secondary being through which their in- 
fluence is poured. His method was neither categorical, 
nor pictorial, but interpretative, — “ a hill implied a vale 
beyond, with that vale's history ; ” * a “ primrose on a 
river's brim + ” was “ a lasting link in nature's chain, 
from highest heaven * let down ; ” t the cuckoo was “ no’ 
bird, but an invisible thing, a voice, a mystery ; " § and 
nature’s orchestra of song seemed “ like some natural 
produce of the air, that could not cease to be." || 

We may safely neglect in this context the occasional 
lines of superlative beauty that meet us up and down the 
poet’s pages. Spring itself does not arrest attention by 
single prominent charms ; and Wordsworth’s grace is 
primarily spiritual, not arrestive nor imposing. It is to 
complete poems that we should rather turn for the trans- 
formation which Wordsworth effects, — to the sonnet, Com- 
posed upon Westminster Bridge , where toiling London is 
new revealed, in the beauty of a giant asleep ; to the Fare- 
welly which is also an epithalamium, where the poet, 
starting to fetch his bride home, takes leave pf the familiar 
scene, as though of a personal friend with concerns and 
•interests of his own ; to Ruth, ill-fated* returning, when 
her madness passed, to the scenes which had Once been 
fair ; to the Solitary Reaper , in some ways the loveliest 
poem of all, whose song carried the spirit of the valley 

* Newman, supra. f Peter Betty p. 77, supra. 

t The Primrose of the Rock. % To the Cuckoo, 1804. 

1| Poems on the Naming of Places , I,. 
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over and beyond the hills ; to the Highland Girl at Inver- 
sneyde, whose life in the poet’s imagination so completely 
overshadowed her life in the flesh ; to Stepping Westward, 
and the Small Celandine , and the Daisy , — the loci classici 
need not be enumerated. Wordsworth’s readers know haw 
to read him, and what to expect to find. They know 
when to exercise a tender sympathy with failing vision and 
faltering speech ; they know when to give themselves 
unreservedly up to the magic and the enchantment of 
revelation. They know that they will look in vain for 
word-pictures of consummate art, fo/ the ecstasy of divine 
discontent, for bars of music airy as smoke-wreaths. But 
they know that the poet can guide them securely through 
spaces of impassioned thought ; that the level ways of the 
Excursion open out into table-lands of prospect ; that the 
poet’s fancy rises on ' quivering wings,’ and gleams of a light 
from other worlds than ours break though the avenues of 
his imagination. They know that the teacher, who has 
so hopeful a lesson, so vital a purpose, for the times and 
the world we live in, is the poet who leads us by well- 
known paths through a new country blushing to a new 
spring: 


Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 
And ocean’s liquid mass, in gladness lay 
Beneath him : — Far and wide the clouds were touched, 
And in their silent faces could be read 
Unutterable love. Sound needed none. 

Nor any voice of joy ; his spirit drank 
The spectacle : sensation, soul, and form. 

All melted into him j they swallowed up 
His sthimal being ; in them did he live, 

And by them did he live } they were his life. 

In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God, 

Thought was not ; in enjoyment it expired. 
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No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request ; 

Rapt into still communion that transcends ^ 

The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 

' His mind was a thanksgiving to the power 
That made him ; it was blessedness and love f 

This passage (. Excursion , i. 201), concluding with the 
word which we chose to characterise the poet's virtue, 
gives us the poet at his best. It was inspired by a 
mountain sunrise, but it is obvious that the same “ blessed- 
ness," evoked by circumstances, to our senses, quantitatively , 
less exalted, may become, not selig, but silly : and this is 
the final criticism of Wordsworth as a poet. At his 
imagination’s height, in his human life no less than in the 
poetic one which he reared on its basis, “ his animal being " 
was swallowed up. “ Sensation, soul, and form, all melted 
into him,” and out of their fusion came a vision transcend- 
ing experience, like the promise in the blossoms of spring. 

Wordsworth was a poet as well as a teacher ; he added, 

I have said, contemplation to sight and hearing. But this 
implies a novel method of approach to nature which must 
still detain us for a moment. For Wordsworth as Priest 
in the Temple of Nature, is a third .aspect of his genius. 
As Carlyle wrote, in the first of his Lectures on Heroes, “ It 
is well said, in every sense, that a man's religion is the chief 
fact with regard to him. ... By religion T do not here 
mean the church-creed which he professes. . . . But the 
thing a man does practically believe. . . . the thing a man 
does practically lay to heart, and know for certain, concern- 
ing his vital relations to this mysterious Universe, and his # 
duty and destiny there, that is in all cases the primary 
thing for him, and creatively determines all^the rest. That 
is his religion : , . . the manner it is in which he feels 
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himself to be spiritually related to the Unseen World or 
No-World.” We have already considered the creative 
determination of Wordsworth’s creed, its translation into 
conduct and law. I want now to draw the discussion 
backwards a step ; to direct attention to Wordsworth’s 
manner of feeling ; to discover how it was that the prophet 
of democracy and the poet of spring was a priest of nature 
too. More and more tranquil this survey becomes ; for 
we arrive in the presence of the things that abide, of the 
forces that transcend our own mortality, that take up our 
lives and determine them. » 

.If a definition be necessary, Wordsworth’s religion was 
an intellectual paganism . For the pagan, you need hardly 
be reminded, lived in the near presence of nature, and was 
peculiarly sensitive to the influence of every spot, to the 
genius loci of every valley, or hill, or rock, or tree. This 
sensitiveness was assisted by the conditions of his outdoor 
existence, by his dependence on nature, which made rain 
in its season a veritable God-send, and the thunderbolt an 
agent of wrath. Paganism, accordingly, deified this every 
genius ; and the many gods of paganism were the shapes 
and forms of a religious worship, — the bonds of a service, 
to enjoy or to renounce, the means and the sanction of 
punishment or reward, the symbols of eternity and happi- 
ness. They established a relation between the Unknown 
and the Known. This pagan achievement of ignorance 
and fear Wordsworth effected through love and contempla- 
tion. The more intimate his acquaintance with nature 
became, the more deeply he felt the limits of sensation. 
Sense, unaided, cannot comprehend her ; for the forest is 
Chore than a collection of trees, the tree more than a body 
clothed with leaves, the leaf itself something orderly and 
composed. Wordsworth stopped short of the weakness of 
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anthropomorphism. The articulated deities of pagan 
imagination can never appeal to the heirs of Hebraism. 
Its naiads, its dryads, and the rest, are signs in an imperfect 
language; they do not properly express, much, less do they 
exhaust, the meaning of a stream or wood. Wordsworth 
perceived in nature’s phenomena the same “ something 
more ” which paganism had translated into human shape ; 
but he did not solidify it with a local habitation and a 
name. Rather he left it as an influence, a pervasion, in 
unadorned simplicity. No metaphor, no borrowing, should 
disguise the revelation e of reason by the terminology of sense. 
Take, as a striking, but by no means a single instance, 
the thirtieth of the second series of miscellaneous sonnets : 

Brook ! whose society the Poet seeks. 

Intent his wasted spirits to renew } 

And whom the curious Painter doth pursue 
Through rocky passes, among flowery creeks, 

And tracks thee dancing down thy water-breaks j 
If wish were mine some type of thee to view, 

Thee, and not thee thyself, I would not do 
Like Grecian artists, give thee human cheeks, 

Channels for tears ; no Naiad should’st thou be, — 

Have neither limbs, feet, feathers, joints nor hairs : 

It seems the Eternal Soul is clothed in thee 
With purer robes than those of flesh or blood. 

And hath bestowed on thee a safer good j 
Unwearied joy, and life without its cares. 

This, then, first: that Wordsworth was . genuinely a 
worshipper of nature. He loved her in the beginning 
with a passoniate, in the end with an intellectual love. 
Her conduct and being, her activity and passiveness, even 
to the minutest waking of a blade of grass, were to him 
not only solemn and processional; they Vere full of* 
meaning too, myriad witnesses to a single trutb, the myriad 
Presence of a single Soul. Wordsworth’s* human figures 
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were bound by the same religiousness. They fall' into 
their place in the landscape, and are touched to complete- 
ness by tbe same implicit purpose. The intellectual 
paganism, whych gathered from nature the scattered ciphers 
of the universe, and set them again to a perfect measure; 
relieved man of his trappings and externals, and subdued 
him to essential harmony. I might illustrate this habit 
of mind by quotations from the poet’s works, but the 
passages should by now be familiar. Again and again 
the inexpressible is expressed, — pagan ideology raised to 
contemplative truth : 

The Being, that is in the clouds and air, 

That is in the green leaves among the groves, 

Maintains a deep and reverential care 
For the unoffending creatures whom he loves. 

Hart-leap Well. 

Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods. 

And mountains ; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth ; of all the mighty world 
Of eye, and ear, — both what they half create, 

And what perceive. 

Tintern Abbey. 

Her procreant vigils Nature keeps 
Amid the unfathomable deeps. 

Vernal Ode. 

*■ 

Again and again man is brought into harmony with 
nature’s scheme, and his perplexities are melted into 
music : 

0 • 

He, long forced in humble walks to go 
Was softened into feeling, soothed and tamed. 

• Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle. 
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The old Man still stood talking by my side ; 

, But now his voice to me was like a stream 
Scarce heard ; nor word from word could I divid^; 
v* And the whole body of the Man did seem, • 

. Like one whom I had met with in a dream ;• 

Or like a man from some far region sent* 

To give me human strength by apt admonishment. 

Resolution and Independence. 

And from the blessed power that rolls. 

About, below, above, 

We'll frame the measure of our souls : 

They shall be tuned to love. 

To my Sister. 

Two ready reflections follow, if this habit of thought be 
understood : In the first place, the poet will have an 
unequalled facility for rendering, not the arrestive features, 
but the informing spirit of natural phenomena. * It is 
the “half-creative” acquirement of contemplation added 
to sense. Two examples may be given, because they 
occur in the same poems from which I have just now 
quoted : 

His daily teachers had been woods and rills. 

The silence that is in the starry sky. 

The sleep that is among the quiet hills. 

Brougham Castle. 

Motionless as a cloud the old Man stood, 

That heareth not the loud winds when they call ;• 

And moveth all together, if it move at all. 

Resolution and Ittdependence. 

Wordsworth has enriched our literature by countless 
passages of this kind, where the genius of a place or a 
spectacle is reproduced in its bare truthfulness. It is a 
treasury which no sister art, except perhaps music, cane 
supply ; and it refreshes the reader with a sense of breadth 

* Cp. Chapter II., p. 52, supra.* 
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and calm, which lends in its turn a new meaning to 
common things. And, in the second place, Wordsworth’s 
intellectual paganism threw him back upon primitive 
humanity. «This, apart from its democratic aspect, is the 
key to his dramatis persona , — to the exaltation of the 
illiterate rustic in the Poefs Epitaph ; to the rights of 
Betty Foy in the stanzas called by her name ; to the many 
heroes of humble birth and wit. This too, from a scarcely 
different point of view, apart from its likeness to Platonic 
speculations, is Wordsworth’s philosophy of the child. A 
child, in his early years, lives through the childhood of the 
race; and Wordsworth, accordingly, went to the nursery 
for the relations of nature and man. How he intellectu- 
alised these childish beliefs; how, in the white flame of 
abstract thought, the child’s cosmogony of fairyland went 
the way of pagan polytheism, I have already tried to show. 
But as Wordsworth’s reaction to primitive life for the 
experimental examples of his teaching was the correlative 
of the democratic idea, so, in the social sphere, Words- 
worth’s protection of childish imaginings and make-believe 
directly corresponded to the new care for children’s 
education and happiness, which has received such many- 
sided impulse during the present generation. From any 
point of view, Wordsworth’s poetry was set in the lines of 
enlightened progress and humanity. 

In this imperfect summary, I have drawn your attention 
to three aspects of my subject, to Wordsworth as teacher, 
Wordsworth as poet, Wordsworth as priest. This was the 
consciously laborious life which he * reared on the basis of 
Iris human one.’ Time has justified his labours. More 
and more, as life grows fuller, and thought more difficult, 
men turn, to Wordsworth in the pauses of the building for 

o 
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the reading of the design. As one to whom the prophet’s 
inspiration had come, « 

So did he speak : * 

• The words he uttered shall not pass away * 

Dispersed, like music that the wind takes up 
By snatches, and lets fall, to be forgotten ; 

No — they sank into me, the bounteous gift 
Of one whom time and nature had made wise, 

Gracing his doctrine with authority 
Which hostile spirits silently allow j 
Of one accustomed to desires that feed 
On fruitage gathered from the tree of life ; 

To hopes on knowledge and experience built ; 

Of one in whom persuasion and belief 
Had ripened into faith, and faith become 
A passionate intuition ; whence the soul, 

Though bound to earth by ties of pity and love 
From all injurious servitude was free. 

Excursion, iv. 1282. 

It is to this ordered freedom that Wordsworth’s readers 
finally recur. 
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1829. September. Article on The Theory a?td Writings of Wordsworth , 
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1831. Selections from the Poems oj William Wordsworth . Chiefly for the 

use of Schools and Young People. Edited by J. Hine. London, 
Moxon. 

1832. The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. A Neio Edition . 
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1834. Selectiofts frotn the Poems of William Wordsworth. Chiefly for 

the Use of Schools and Young Persons . London, Moxon. (The 
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London, Moxon. 

The Excursion . A new Edition. London, Moxon. 
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1837. Early Recollections of S. T. Coleridge. In two volumes. - By Joseph 
Cottfe. London. 

1838* The Sonnets of William Wordsworth. Counted in one 
volume , with a few additional ones, now first published* London, 
E. Moxon. * 
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Monthly Review . 
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1843. Select Pieces from the Poems of William Wordsworth, 

D.C.L., P.L. Dedicated to H.M. the Queen. London, J. 
Burns. 

1844. Kendal and Windermere Railway, Two Letters, reprinted 
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A Neva Spirit of the Age ; William Wordsworth and Leigh Hunt . 
Vol. I.- By R. H. Horne. London, Smith, Elder Sc Co. 
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Gallery of Literary Portraits . By George Gilfillan. ' Edinburgh, 
Blackwood. 

1847. Ode, Performed in the Senate-house, Cambridge , July 6th , at the 
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Albert , Chancellor of the University . Cambridge, University 
Press. • 
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July. Dorothy (Dora) Quillinan, the poet’s daughter, died at 
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This was the last issue during Wordsworth's life-time. There 
were six volumes, the sixth containing the Excursion. This 
volume was reprinted separately in 1851, 1853, and 1857. 

Notts from Books , in Four Essays. By Sir Henry Taylor. London. 

1850. William^ , Wordsworth, D.C.L., Poet Laureate, died ht Rydal 

Mouiss*, on April 93rd. 

April 97* Obituary notice in the Athenceum . * 

Gallery of Literary Portraits . Second Series. By George Gilfillan. 
Edinburgh, Blackwood. 

„ THE PRELUDE ; or, Growth of a Poets Mind ; an autobiographical 
Poem . By William Wordsworth. London, Moxon.* An Ameri- 
can edition, in duodecimo, was almost immediately published by 
D. Appleton, in New York. 

August 3. Reviews of the Prelude in the Athenceum and Spectator. 

1851. E. Moxon published a second edition of The Prelude , to form 

volume viu. of his 1836 edition of the Poetical Works . 

The Complete Poetical Works of Xyilliam Wordsworth, P.-L. 
Edited by Professor Henry Reed. Revised. Philadelphia, 
Troutman and Hayes. 

Memoirs of William Wordsworth . Including the Autobiographical 
Memoranda dictated to the Author at Rydal in November, 1847. 
By Christopher Wordsworth, Bp. of Lincoln. In two volumes. 
London, Moxon. 

Sketches of the Poetical Literature of the past Half-century . By 
David M. Moir. London, Blackwood. 

October. Article on The Life and Poetry of Wordsworth in North 
American Review . 

185a. Memoirs of William Wordsworth . By January Searle. London. 
December. Article on Memoirs of Wordsworth in Quarterly 
Review, 

1853. The Gentus oj Wordsworth harmonised with the Wisdom and 

Integrity of his Reviewers. By the late John Wright. London, 
Longman. 

An Essay on the Poetry of Wordsworth . Reprinted from the 

Wesleyan Methodist Magazine . Liverpool. 

1854. The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. With a Memoir (by 

J. R. Lowell). In seven volumes. Boston, Little, Brown & 
Co. i6mo. 

1856. ' Essays and Reviews. By Edwin P. Whipple. In two volumes. 

Boston. 

William Wordsworth ; a Biography . By E. P. Hood, London. 
June. Article on Wordsworth's Poems in Dud tin Review. (By 
Cardinal Wiseman ?) 

1857. The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. A new edition. In 

six volumes. London, Moxon. The Fenwick Notes (dictated 
by the Poet to Miss Fenwick) are first printed here. 

The Earlier Poems of William Wordsworth , corrected as in the 
» Latest Editions. By W, Johnston. London, Moxon. 

x8$8 . The Pastoral Poems 0/ William Wordsworth, with engravings. 
London. 

Lectures arnf Addresses on Literary and Social Topics. By F. W. 
Robertson. London. (See 1896.) 
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1859, Lectures on English Poetry* By Henry Reed# {Wordsworth, No, 

xv.). London, 

Poems of William Wordsworth. Selected and edited by R» A. 
Wittmott. Illustrated by Birket Foster, John Wolf, and J. 
Gilbert. London, Routleage. • 

The Deserted Cottage . By William Wordsworth. * Illustrated by 
Birket Foster, J. Wolf* and J. Gilbert. London, Routledge. 
{The last two volumes were also published in New York, 18 
Beckman Street). 

The White Doc of Ry l stone. By William Wordsworth. Illustrated 
by H. N. Humphreys, and Birket Foster. London, Longman. 
Passages from “ the Excursion *' by Wiliam Wordsworth. Illus- 
trated with Etchings on Steel, by. Agnes Fraser. London, P. 
and D. Colnaghi, Publishers to Her Majesty. 

1860. Article on Wordsworth in Encyclopaedia Britannica, xxi. by R. 

Carruthers. 

1862. Recollections of the Lakes and the Lake Poets , being volume II., and 

On Wordworth' s PSetry , being part of volume V. of Thomas De " 
Quincey’s Collected Works . Edinburgh, A. and C, Black. 

Poets and Preachers of the Nineteenth Century* Four Lectures 
... by A. S. Patterson. Glasgow. 

1863. Wordsworth's Poems for the Young . Illustrated by J. MacWhirter 

and J. Pettic. London and Edinburgh. 

1864. Our English Lakes , Mountains , and Waterfalls % as seen by 

William Wordnoorth . Photographically illustrated by T. Ogle. 
London. 

November. Essay on Wordsworth , Tennyson , and Browning , or 
Pure , Ornate and Grotesque Art in English Poetry, in National 
Revieio. By W. Bagehot. (Reprinted in his Literary Studies , 
volume II. Silver Library. Longman, 1895.) 

A Tauchnitz Selection from Wordsworth, in two volumes, for Con- 
tinental circulation, was published during this year at Leipzig. 

1865. A Selection from the Works of William Wordsivortk. By J. T. 

Palgrave. Moxon s Miniatwc Poets. London, Moxon. A 
second edition appeared in 1869, and a Pocket edition was issued 
in 1885, and has been republished. 

April. Article on The Works of William Wordsworth , by A. H. 
Clough, in North American Revieiv. 

1866. Essays , Critical , etc . By John Wilson. London, Black wo6d. 

1867. Messrs Bell & Daldy, London, Fleet Street, published a reprint of 

the illustrated edition of The White Doe of Ry Is tone, Longman, 

1868. Essays. By George Brimley. (Pp. 102-183). Tendon, Macmillan. 

1869. Diary , Reminiscences , and Correspondence . By Henry Crabb 

Robinson. Selected, etc., by T. Sadler. In three volumes, 
London. (Third edition, in two volumes, 187a.) 

1870. The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. {A reprint of the 

six-volume edition of 1857.) Centenary Edition. London, E.* 
Moxon. 

In this year, too, Mr Moxon published "the only complete cheap 
edition " of the Poetical Works in a single voluftte (N.D, ). It was 
edited, with a Critical Memoir, by W. M. Rossetti, but the Memoir 
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was subsequently withdrawn at the request of Wordsworth’s 
surviving relatives. * 

Amdhg My Books. By J. R. Lowell. Boston, Mass. 

187*, ^September. Article on A Ceniupy of Great Poets , III. William 
Wordsworth in Blackwoods Magazine* 

187a. A Lecture on cheap and accessible Pleasures , * with a Comparative 
Sketch of the Poetry of Bums and Wordsworth . By Lord Neaves, 
Edinburgh. 

1873. A Comparative Estimate of Modern English Poets . By Joseph 

Devey. - London, Moxon, 

Old Age in Bath. Recollections , . , . to which are added a few 
unpublished Remains of William Wordsworth. By Henry Julian 
Hunter. Bath, W. Lewis. 

1874. Wordsworth . Edited by T. L. Ashland. The Poets of Lakeland . 
Selections from the Poetical Works of William Wordsworth . By 

H. H. Turner. Stow’s English School Classics . London. 
Recollections of a Tour in Scotland * By Dorothy Wordsworth. 
London. (See 1894.) 

Theology in the English Poets . By Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. 

London, Kegan Paul. 

1875. Wordsworth , Shelley , Keats , etc. By David Masson. London, 

Macmillan. 

Ijeben und Gedichte Wordsworths. By Prof. Fels. Hamburg. 
October. Article on The Prose Works of William Wordsworth. 
By Professor Edward Dowden in Fortnightly Review. 

1876. The Prose Works of William Wordsworth. For the first 

time collected , with Additions from Unpublished MSS . Edited, 
with Preface, Notes and Illustrations, by Rev. Alexander B. 
Grosart. In three volumes. London, E. Moxon, Son, St Co. 
Studies in Poetry and Philosophy . By J. C. Shairp. Edinburgh, 
Edmonston and Douglas. 

January. Article on Wordsworth and Gray (Review of Grosart’s 
Prose Works of Wordsworth) in Quarterly Review . 

X877. The Poetic Interpretation of Nature. By J. C. Shairp. Edinburgh, 
Douglas. 

Lectures on Poetry . Delivered at Oxford by Sir Francis Hastings 
Doyle. Second Series. London, Smith, Elder & Co. 

1878. The English Lake District , as interpreted in the Poems of Words - 
* worth . By W. Knight. Edinburgh, Douglas. 

Wordsworth. By F. W. H. Myers. English Men of Letters. 

London, Macmillan. (Often re-issued). 

Wordsworth. A biographic aesthetic study. By George Henry 
Calvert. Boston. 

November. Article on The Text of Wordsworth' s Poems , by Pro* 
fessor E. Dowden, in Contemporary Review. 

1879. Poems cf Wordsworth . Chosen and edited by Matthew Arnold. 

With a Preface. Golden Treasury Series. London, Macmillan. 

, (Frequently re-issued). 

Hours in a Library. Third Series. By Leslie Stephen. London, 
Smith, Elder. 

Studies in Philosophy and Literature . By Prof. W. Knight. Lon- 
don, Kegin Paul. 

July. Essay on Wordsworth, by Matthew Arnold, in MacmtUan* s 
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Mogaiine (Subsequently the Prejaee to Matthew Arnold's 
Selections). 

November* Essay on Matthew Arnold's Selection* Jtvm Words - 
worth, by John Addington Symonds, in Fortnightly Review. 

. (Reprinted afc— /r Poetry at Bottom a Criticism of Life t in 
Symonds* Essays, Speculative and Suggestive* -London* Chap* 
man and Hall, 1893). 

1880. The English Poets . Edited by Humphrey Ward* Vol# IV*, 
Wordsworth to Dobell. The Preface on Wordsworth by Dean 
Church, of St Paul's* London, Macmillan* 

The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth With a Memoir. 
By J. R. Lowell. British Poets . Riverside Edition* Seven 
volumes in three* Boston, Houghton. Osgood & Co* (See 1854)* 

Poems . By William Wordsworth* Two volumes. (Selections). 
Miniature Library of the Poets . Ijondon, W. Kent & Co. 

On September 29, the Wordsworth Society was cqnstituted at Gras* 
mere. President, Bp. of St Andrews. Treasurer, George Wil- 
son. Secretary, W illiam Knight. 

*38 1, Aspects of Poetry. By J. C. Shairp. Oxford, Clarendon Press* 

T100 Great Englishwomen , 6v. By Peter Bayne. London, 
Clarke & Co. 

William Wordsworth : a Biographical Sketch. By A* J. Syming- 
ton. In two volumes. London, Blackie. 

July 20. Second Annual Meeting of Wordsworth Society in Gras- 
mere. Ix>rd Coleridge was elected President and an Executive 
Council was formed. 

1882. The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth . And a Life . 

Edited, etc., by W. Knight. In eleven volumes. Edinburgh, 
Paterson, 1882-1889. 

On the Platonism of Wordsworth . By J. II. Shorthouse. Birming- 
ham, Cornish Bros. (N.D.) 

January. Transactions of the Wordsworth Society , volume I. 
Contents : Minutes, Bibliography, 

May 3. Third Annual Meeting of Wordsworth Society in Free- 
masons’ Tavern. Matthew Arnold was elected President. 
Volume II. of Transactions contained Minutes of this Meeting ; 
Memorandum by Rev. H. D. Rawnsley on Memorial Stone at 
Grisedale Tarn ; Letter from Prof. Bonamy Price on the Ode , 
Intimations of l mtnortality ; paper On the Structure of the Words- 
worthian Sonnet, by Rev. T. Hutchinson ; notes On the * Seeming 
Triviality of some of Wordworth's Subjects and On Wordsworths 
View of Death , by Mrs Owen. Volumes III. and IV. of Transac- 
tions contained papers On Wordsworths Selections from Chaucer , 
modernised , by E, Dowden ; and The Portraits of Wordsworth , 
with five examples, and Letter-press by W. Knight. 

1883. English Traits . By R. W. Emerson. London, Macmillan. 

The Imagination and other Essays. By George Macdonald* 
Boston, U.S.A., D. Lothrop Co. 

Winnotvings from I Vordnuorth. By J, Robert sor^ Edinburgh^ 
Niramo. ^ 

T intern Abbey , Odes. &v. Chambers' English Classics. London, 
W. & R. Chambers. 

Selections from Wordsworth . Edited, with fMemoir, by J. S. 

Fletcher. London, Gardner ; and Paisley. 
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1883; Heroes cf Literature: English Poets. By John Dennis. London, 

S.P.CK* 

Uebes* Wordsworth und Walt Whitman* Zwei Vortr&ge gehalten 
von H. B. Cotterill und T. W. Rolleston. Dresden. 

May 9# Fourth Annual Meeting of Wordsworth Society in College 
Hall, JVestminster. , Russell Lowell was elected President. 
Volume; V. of Transactions contained Minutes of this Meeting; 
papers bn Remarks on the Personal Character of Wordsworth's 
Poetry t by Aubrey de Vere ; On Wordsworth's Guide to the Lakes , 
by S. A. Brooke ; A Few Words on Wordsworth's Position as an 
Ethical Teacher , by the Dean of Salisbury ; The Proposed Per- 
manent Lake District Defence Society , by H. D. Rawnsley ; Notes 
on the Localities of the Duddon Sonnets , by Herbert Rix ; Letter 
on Wordsworth's influence in America , by F. O. Yarnall ; Biblio- 
graphy of Review and Magazine Articles in Criticism of Words- 
worth , by W. F. Poole, Chicago ; A Mountain Ramble , Extract 
from Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journal, Letters from Sara Coleridge 
to Henry Reed, from R. W, Emerson* to the same ; from Charles 
Lamb to Dorothy Wordsworth, etc. 

1884. Studies in Wordsworth . By H. N. Hudson. Boston, U.S.A., 
Little, Brown & Co. 

The River Duddon . By William Wordsworth. With ten etchings 
by R. S. Chattock. A Folio of the Fine Art Society, Bond Street 
London. 

The Sonnets of William Wordsworth . Collected in one volume (as 
in 1838), with an Essay on the History of the English Sonnet, 
By Archbishop Trench. London, Suttaby & Co. 

April. Article on Wordsworth and Browning ; by A. C. Swinburne, 
in Nineteenth Century . 

May 10. Fifth Annual Meeting of Wordsworth Society in Lambeth 
Palace Library. Lord Houghton was elected President. 

Volume VI. of Transactions contained Minutes of this Meeting ; 
with Russell Lowell's A ddress ; Papers On the Poetic Interpretation 
of Nature, by Hon. Roden Noel ; On Wordsworth! s Treatment of 


On the Yew Trees of Borrowdale , by Rev, H. D. Rawnsley ; 
Reminiscences of Wordsworth among the Peasantry of Westmorc- 
uland \ by the same; Letters from Wordsworth to Charles Lamb 
and to /. Kenyon ; Catalogue of Rydal Mount Library. 
Wordsworth Birthday Book . Edited by J. R. Tutin. London, 
Adams & Co. 

The Wordsworth Birthday Book . Edited by Adelaide and Violet 
Wordsworth. London, Kegan Paul. 


1885. The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. Edited by A. J. 
Symington. The Canterbury Poets . London, W. Scott. (A 

x6mo volume of selections). 

_ Poems of Wordsworth . Two volumes. London, Cassell. 

* Ode on Immortality and Tintern Abbey , Illustrated. London, 


Cassell. 

July 6. Sixth Annual Meeting of Wordsworth Society, at Lord 
Houghtonfc house. Earl of Selbome was elected President. - 
Volume VII, of Transactions contained Minutes and A ddress ; papers 
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on A Comparison and Parallel between the Work of Wordsworth 
and Turner , by Mr Harry Godwin ; Wordsworth's Relation 
to Science , by Spence Watson ; List of Wordsworthte Poems in 
chronological order, by W. Knight, and a reprint of Bibliography . 

1886. Essays on Poetry and Poets . By Hon. Roden Noet London. 

Kegan Paul* * 

Miscellanies . By A, C. Swinburne. London, Chatto & Windus. 
(See under 1884). 

July 7. Seventh and last Annual Meeting of Wordsworth Society , 
in Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster Abbey. 

Volume VIII, of Transactions contained Minutes and Address ; 
papers on The Theism of Wordsworth , by Professor Veitch; 
Poets who helped to form Wordsworth! s Style , by Canon Ainger ; 
The Humanity of Wordsworth , by Rev. H. D. Rawnsley ; Letters 
from Wordsworth, his wife, and sister, to Henry Crabb Robinson 
and others. 

1887. Essays* chiefly on Poetry. By Aubrey dc Vere. London, Macmillan. ^ 

(Three essays relate to Wordsworth). 

Memorials of C clear ton. Edited, etc., by W. Knight. Edinburgh, 
Douglas. 

Through the Wordsworth Country. By Harry Godwin and W. 
Knight. London. Swan Sonnenschein. (Pictures by H. Godwin. 
Text by W. Knight). 

William Wordsworth: The Story of his Life+ with critical remarks 
on his writings . By J. M. Sutherland. London, Elliot Stock. 
(Second edition, enlarged, 1892). 

A Greenockian* s Visit to Wordsxoorth. From Journals of the late 
Dr Park, of St Andrews. Greenock, A. P. Paton. 

1888. The Rfxluse. By William Wordsworth. London, Macmillan. 

(This was the Editio Princeps of Part I., Book First, of the Poem, 
of which The Excursion had been designed to form the second ol 
three parts). 

Selections from Wordsivorth . By W. Knight and other members of 
the Wordsworth Society. London, Kegan Paul. 

Dante , and other Essays . By Dean Church. London, Mac* 
millan. 

Article on Wordsworth* by Prof. W. Minto, in Encyclopedia 
Britannica , xxiv. Edinburgh, A. & C. Black. 

1889. Early Poems of Wordsworth , Selected by J. R. Tutin. London, 

Routledge. 

Selections from Wordsworth. Edited by A. J. George. Boston, 
Mass., Heath & Co. 

Select Poems of Wordsworth . Edited by W. J. Rolfe. New York, 
Harper & Bros. 

Letters from the Lake Poets. (S. T. Coleridge, Wordsworth and 
Southey to D. Stuart and others). Edited by Miss M. Stuart. 
Privately printed. 

The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth . A New Edition. 

Ixndon, Moxon. • * % 

The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. Eight volumes (in a 
case). Glasgow, Bryce & Son. 

The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth * One volume. Albion 
Edition. London, F. Warne. * 
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2889. Wordsworthiana. Papers read to the Wordsworth Society. Edited 

by W. KnigbtV London, Macmillan. 

September. Article on Wordsworth's Great Failure , by Prof. W. 
Minto, in Nineteenth Century . 

2890, Appreciations, By Walter Pater. Third Edition. London. 

Macmillan. (The essay on Wordsworth is dated 1871). 

Dove Cottage, Wordsworth's Home, 1800-2808. By Stopford A. 
Brooke. London, Macmillan. 

Holiday Studies of Wordsworth by Rivers , Woods, and Alps . By 
F. A. Malleson. London, Cassell. 


1892. The Complete Poetical Works of William Wordsworth . Introduction 
by John Morley. Bibliography by J. R. Tutin. In one volume. 
London, Macmillan. 

The Wordsworth Dictionary of Persons and Places . By J. R. Tutin. 

Hull, J. R. Tutin. (Limited to 600 copies). 

William Wordsworth , A Biography „ By Elizabeth Wordsworth. 

London, Percival. • 

De Quincey Memorials . Edited, etc., by Alex. Henry Japp. 

London, Heinemann. 

The White Doe of Rylstone . Edited by W. Knight. Oxford, 

Clarendon Press. 

Essays on English Literature . By Edmond Scherer. Translated 

by George Saintsbury. London, Sampson, Low, Marston Sc Co. 
(The paper, ix. , On Wordsworth and Modern Poetry in England , 
is from M. Scherer's Etudes stir la Littirature Contemporaine, 
volume vii. }. 

Nature in Books , Some Studies in Biography . By P. Anderson 
Graham. London, Methuen. 

Wordsworth . An Essay. Reprinted from The Churchman . By 
Edward H. Blakeney. London, Elliot Stock. 

Portraits of English Poets , from Drawings made by /. Cottle . Re- 
produced. Bristol, W. George’s Sons. (Wordsworth and four 
others). 

Wordsworth/or the Young . Selected, etc., by Cynthia M. St John. 
Boston, D. Lothrop Co. 


1892. 


» 


1893. 


Wordsworth's Prefaces and Essays on Poetry; with the ZMter to 
Lady Beaumont . Edited by A, J. George. Boston, Mass., 
Heath Sc Co. 

The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth . Edited by Professor 
Edward Dowden. In seven volumes. London, Aldine Edition, 
2892-3.* 

The Prose Writings of Wordsworth Selected and edited by W. 

Knight. The Scott Library . London, W. Scott, 1892, etc. 
Lyrics and Sonnets of Wordsworth . Edited by C. K, Shorter. 
London, D. Stott. 

An Index to the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms of Wordsworth . 

By J. R. Tutin. Hull, J. R. Tutin. 

The Birds of Wordsworth poetically, mythologically and compara- 
tively examined. By W. H. Wintringham, London, Hutchinson. 
Essays on Literature and Philosophy . In two volumes. By Edward 
Caird, LL.D. Glasgow, J. Maclehose. ( Wordsworth in volume 


William V^ordswortk, 


Sein Leber , seine Werke, seine Zeitgenossen , 
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Von Marie Gothein. In two volumes. Halle, Max Niemeyer. 
(VoL IL consists of Translations). 

Poms . , By William Watson. London, Macmillan. (Ijhui volume 
contains Wordsworth’s Grain, previously the chief contents of an 
eponymous publication). . , 

1893. Wor ds worth for the Young, Edited by J. C. Wright. London, 

Jaropld R Sons. 0 

1894. The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth , Being No. 68 of Sir 

John Lubbock's Hundred Best Books. London, Routledge. 
Dorothy Wordsworth. By Edmund Lee. London, J. Clarke. 
Recollections of a Tour made in Scotland, A.D. 1803. By Dorothy 
Wordsworth. Edited by J. C. Shairp, LL.D. Third edition. 
Edinburgh, Douglas. 

Homes and Haunts of the British Poets . By William Howitt. 
London, Routledge. 

1895. The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. Edited by T. 

Hutchinson. In five volumes. Oxford Miniature Wordsworth. 
London, H. Frowda 

Select Poems of Coleridge , Wordsivorth , Campbell , and Longfellow. 

Edited, etc.,by F. H. Sykes. Toronto, W. J. Gage Co. 

Some Wordsworth Finds f Arranged and introduced by James 
Medborough. London, Unicorn Press. 

1896. The Lyrical Poems of William Wordsworth. Edited by Ernest 

Rhys. The Lyric Poets. London, J. M. Dent. 

Lectures and Addresses on Literary and Social Topics, By F. W. 
Robertson. Edited by S. A. Brooke. London, Kegan Paul. 
(See 1858). 

English Studies. By James Darmesteter. Translated by his widow. 
London, T. Fisher Unwin. 

La Jevnesse de William Wordsworth, 1770-1708, Etude sur le 
" Prilude Par Emile Legouis. Paris, G. Masson. 

June. Article on Wordrworth und Byron % by Alois Brandi, in 
Cosmopolis. 

July, Article on William Wordsworth , d propos dun livre recent, 
by Joseph Texte, in Revue des Deux Mondes. 

Chosen English. Selections from Wordsworth, eta, ... for 
Schools. By Ad&le Ellis. London, Macmillan. 

Wordsworth. Complete (Eversley) edition. In sixteen volumes. 
Edited by W. Knight. London, Macmillan. (Vols. I.-VIII., 
Poems', Vols. IX. and X., Prose. >\ Vols. XI. and XII., Journals ; 
Vols. XIII.-XV., Correspondence ; Vol. XVI., Life), In course of 
appearance. 

The Prelude , or Growth of a Poefs Mind, By William Words- 
worth. Temple Classics, Edited by I. Gollance. London, Dent. 

1897. February. Article on WordwortKs Youth , by Leslie Stephen, in 

National Review. 

The Age of Wordsworth. By Professor C. H. Herferd. Hand- 
books of English Literature, London, Bell. 
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THE INDIAN BORDERLAND : Being a Personal Record 
of Twenty Years. By Sir T. H. IIoldich, K.C.I.E. Illustrated. 
Demy Svo. 15 s. net. 

This book is a personal record of the author's connection with those military and 
political expeditions which, during the last twenty years, have led to the con- 
solidation of our present position in the North-West frontier of India. It is 
a personal history of trans-frontier surveys and boundary demarcations, com- 
mencing with Penjdeh and ending with the Pamirs, Chitral, and Tirah. 

MODERN ABYSSYNIA. By A. B. Wylde. With a Map and 
a Portrait. Demy 8vo . net „ 

An important and comprehensive account of Abyssinia by a traveller who knows 
the country intimately, and has had the privilege of the friendship of King 
Mcnelik. 

Revised by Commanding Officers . 

THE HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR. By F. H. E. Cun- 
UFFE, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. With many Illustrations, 
Plans, and Portraits. Vol. I. Quarto. 15 ^ Also in Fortnightly 
Parts. 1 j. each. 

The first volume of this important work is nearly ready. When complete, this book 
will give an elaborate and connected account of the military operations in South 
Africa from the dcckuation to the end of the present war. It must remain for some 
years the standard History of the War. Messrs. Methuen have been fortunate 
enough to secure the co-operation of many commanding officers in the revision 
of the various chapters. 

The History is finely illustrated. 

A PRISONER OF WAR. By Colonel A. Schiel. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

This remarkable book contains the experiences of a well-known foreign officer of 
the Boer Ai my — from 1896 to 1900— both as a Boer officer and as a prisoner in British 
hands. Colonel Schiel, who was captured at Elandslaagte, was a confidential 
military adviser of the Transvaal Government, and his story will cause a sensation. 

DARTMOOR: A Descriptive and Historical Sketch. JJy S. 
Baring Gould. With Plans and Numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8 w 0 . 6s. 

This book attempts to give to the visitor a descriptive history of the antiquities and 
natural features of this district. It is profusely illustrated from paintings and from 
photographs. Plans are also given of the chief antiquities. The book is uniform 
with the author's well-known Book of the West. 

THE SIEGE OF MAFEKING. By ANGUS HAMILTON. With 
many Illustrations. Crown 8?>o. 6s. 

This is a vivid, accurate, and humorous narrative of the great siege by the well- 
known Correspondent of the Times. Mr. Hamilton is not only an admirable . 
writer, but an excellent fighter, and he took an active part in the defcTtefetithe town * 
His narrative of the siege is acknowledged to he far superior to any other " 
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THE PEOPLE. OF CHINA. By J. W. Robertson- Scott. 
With»a Map. Crown 8vo. y. 6<L 

This booK of 200 pages contains a complete account of the history, races, government, 
religion, social life, army, commerce, and attitude to foreigners of the Chinese. 

THE RELIEF OF MAFEKING. By Filson Young. With 

Maps and illustrations. Crown 8 vo* 6s . 

This book gives a spirited and vigorous account of the work accomplished by 
Mahon’s flying column and its relief of Mafeking. It also relates the defeat of 
Colonel Villebois and his death. The book deals in the main with episodes in 
the war which have not yet been described in any work. 

WITH THE BOER FORCES. By Howard C. Hillegas. 

With 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo . 6*. 

This highly interesting book is a narrative of the episodes of the Boer war by a corre- 
spondent with the Boer army. ^ Mr. Hillegas was present at many of the most 
exciting and most dramatic episodes of the war. He was with the force which 
attempted to relieve Cronje at Paardeberg, was present during a considerable 
part ot the siege of Ladysmith, at the battle of Colenso, at the surprise of Sanaa’s 
Post. His book, written with dramatic vigpur, Is a spirited description of the 
Boer methods, of their military strength, and contains vivid character sketches of 
most of the Boer leaders with whom Mr. Hillegas was on terms of fairly intimate 
friendship. ThU book, though written by one who sympathises with the Boers, 
is permeated by a spirit of chivalry, and it contains little that can offend the most 
sensitive of Englishmen. It throws a flood of light on many of the episodes 
which have been mysterious, and explains the secrets of the many successes which 
the Boers have won. 

History and Biography 

THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by Sidney Colvin. Fourth Edition. Two volumes. Crown 
8 vo. 1 2 s. 

This is a completely new edition of the famous Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
published in 1899. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. By his son J. G. 
Millais. With over 300 Illustrations, of which 9 are in Photo- 
gravure. Cheaper Edition, Revised. Two volumes. Royal 8vo. 
20 s. net. 

THE WALKERS OF SOUTHGATE : Being the Chronicles of 
a Cricketing Family. By W. A. Bettesworth. Illustrated. Demy 
8 vo. 15*- . 

A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day. Edited by W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at University College. Fully Illus- 
trated. In Six Volumes. Croivn 8vo. 6s. each. 

Vol. VI. Egypt under the Saracens. By Stanley Lane- 
Poole. 

-Illustrated and Gift Books 

THE LIVELY CITY OF LIGG. By Gelett Burgess. With 
53 Illustrations, 8 of which are coloured. Small 4I0. 6s. 
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GOOP BABIES. By Gelett Burgess. With numerous 
Illustrations. Small t^to. 6s. » • 

THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. 
Edited, with Notes and an Introduction byj. Churton Colins, 
M. A. With 10 Illustrations in Photogravure by W. E. F. Britten. 

Demy lor. 6d. • 

This beautiful edition contains ten charming sketches by Mr. Britten, reproduced in 
the highest style of Photogravure. 

NURSERY RHYMES. With many Coloured Pictures by 

F. D. Bedford. Super Royal Zvo. 2s. 6 tl. 

* An excellent sejection of the best known rhymes, with beautifully coloured pictures 
exquisitely printed.’— Pali Mall Gazette. 

Theology 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND. By 
Alfred Caldecott, D. D. Demy Zvo. ior. 6 d. 

[ Handbooks of Theology. 

A complete history and description of the various philosophies of religion which have 
been formulated during the last few centuries in England and America. 

ST. PAUL'S SECOND AND THIRD EPISTLES TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. With Introduction, Dissertations, and Notes by 
James Houghton Kennedy, D.D., Assistant Lecturer in Divinity 
in the University of Dublin. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. By F. S. Granger, M.A., 
Litt.D. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

Professor Granger abandons the conventional method of psychology by which the 
individual is taken alone, and instead, he regards him as sharing in and contribut- 
ing to the catholic tradition. Hence the book deals not only with the average 
religious life, but also with the less familiar experiences of the mystic, the vision- 
ary^ and the symbolist. These experiences furnish a clue to poetic creation in its 
various kinds, and further, to the miracles which occur during times of religious 
enthusiasm. 

©Ifort* Commentaries. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by R. B. Rackham, M.A. Demy 8 vo. 

tCbe Xibrarg of Devotion 

Pott 8 vo. Cloth 2 s . ; leather 2s. 6 d. net. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

A GUIDE TO ETERNITY. By Cardinal Bona. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by J. W. Stanbridge, B.D., late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 

THE PSALMS OF DAVID. With an Introduction and Notes 
by B. W. Randolph, D.D., Principal of the Theological College, 
Ely. 

A devotional and practical edition of the Prayer Book version of the Psalms. 9 

LYRA APOSTOLIC A. With an Introduction by CanfrfrSeea i 

Holland, and Notes by H. C. Beeching, M.A. 
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Belles Lettres 

Gbe Xlttle Guides 

* Pott 8 vo. Cloth, 3 ^. ; leather, 3j. 6 d. net . 

« NEW VOLUMES . # 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By G. E. Troutbeck. Illustrated 

by F. D. Bedford. 

SUSSEX. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Illustrated by E. H. New. 


Xtttlc JBtosrapbles 

Fcap. 8vo. Each Volume, cloth $s. 6d.; leather, 4J. net. 

Messrs. Methuen will publish short ly*t he first two volumes of a new 
series bearing the above title. Each book will contain the biography of a 
character famous in war, art, literature or science, and will be written by 
an acknowledged expert. The books will be charmingly produced and 
will be well illustrated. They will make delightful gift books. 

THE LIFE OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. By Paget Toynbee. 
With 10 Illustrations. 

THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. By E. L. HORSBURGH, M.A., 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 


ZEbe movks of Sbaftespeare 

New volumes uniform with Professor Dowden’s Hamlet . 

ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by Edward Dowden, Litt.D. 
Demy 8 vo, 3 s. 6d. 

KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Craig. Demy 8 vo. 3s. 6<l. 


dfcetbuen's Standard XI bran? 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRITINGS. By Edward 
Gibbon. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes by G. Birkbeck 
Hill, LL.D. Crown 8vo. Gilt top. 6s. 

• THE LETTERS OF LORD CHESTERFIELD TO HIS 

SON.* Edited, with an Introduction and Notes by C. STRACHRY and 
A. Calthrop. Two volumes. Crown 8 vo. Gilt top. 6s. each. 
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fCbe flovete of Charles Dichetta 


With Introductions by George Gissing, Notes by F. G. Kitton, 

and Illustrations, * 


Crown 8vo. Each Volume , cloth $s, net % leather 4 s. 6 d. net . ^ 

The first volumes are : 

. TIIE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Illustrations by *E. II. New. 
Two Volumes. [Heady 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Illustrations by R. J. Williams. 

Two Volumes. [Ready. 

BLEAK HOUSE. With Illustrations by Beatrice Alcock. Two 

Volumes. 


OLIVER TWIST. With Illustrations by E. II. New. One Volume. 


Gbe Xlttle Xtbrarg 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 

Pott 8 vo. Each Volume , cloth ij. 6 d. net. ; leather 2S. 6 d. net. 
NF.IV VOLUMES. 

THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 

Edited by J. C. Coli.ins, M.A. 

MAUD. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited by Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH LYRICS. With Notes. 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By Jane Austen. Edited by 
E. V. Lucas. Two Volumes . 

PENDENNIS. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by S. Gwynn. 
7'hree volumes. 


EOTIIEN. By A. W. Kinglake. With an Introduction and 
Notes. 

LAVENGRO. By George Borrow. Edited by F. Hindes 
Groomk. 2 Volumes. 

CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskell. Edited by E. V. LufcAS. 

THE INFERNO OF DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cary. 
Edited by Paget Toynbee. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. Craik. Edited 
by Annie Matheson. Two volumes. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF SCOTTISH VERSE. Arranged and 
Edited by T. F. Henderson. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. Arrsfttged and 
Edited by Mrs. P. A. Barnett. 
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WRIT IN BARRACKS. By Edgar Wallace. Cr.Zvo. 5s. 6d. 

Air. Edgar Wallace, a member of the_ Royal Army Medical Corps, is a follower of 
Mr, Kipling, and his ballads of soldier life and sufferings are well-known in Souih 
Africa. 'Ihey are spirited, pathetic, and true, and at the present time they should* 
enjoy a considerable popularity. 

THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Translated by 
Edward FitzGerald, with a Commentary by II. M. Batson, and 
a Biography of Omar by E. D. Ross. 6s. 

This edition of the famous book, the text of which is printed bypermission of Messrs. 
Macmillan, is the most complete in existence. It contains FitzGerald*s last text, 
and a very full commentary on each stanza. Professor Ross, who is an admirable 
Persian scholar, contributes a biography, containing many new, valuable, and 
interesting fact*. 

Scientific and Educational 

THE CAPTIVI OF PLAUTUS. Edited, with an Introduction, 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary, by W. M. Lindsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. Demy &vo. 10s . 6d . net . 

For this edition all the important mss. have been re-collated. An appendix deals 
with the accentual element in early Latin verse. The Commentary is very full. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. 
By A. T. Hake, M.A. With numerous Diagrams. DcmyZvo . 6s . 

THE SCIENCE OF HYGIENE. By W. C. C. Fakes, Guy’s 
Hospital. With many illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15*. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF MAGNETISM AND ELEC- 
TRICITY: An Elementary Text-Book. By P. L. Gray, B.Sc., 
formerly Lecturer on Physics in Mason University College, Birming- 
ham. With numerous diagrams. Crown 8m 3 s. 6d* 

LACE-MAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, PAST AND 
PRESENT. By C. C. Channrr and M. E. Roberts. With 16 
full-page Illustrations. Crown 8 vo. 2 s. 6d, 

AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By Dr. J. Ritzema Bos. 
Translated by J. R. Ainsworth Davis, M.A. With an Introduc- 
tion by Eleanor A. Ormerod, F.E.S. With 155 Illustrations. 
Crown S vo. 3J. 6d. 

A SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. By Henry Hill, 
B. A., Assistant Master at Worcester School, Cape Colony. Crown 
8 vo. 2 s * 

This book has been specially written for use in South African schools. 

A GERMAN COMMERCIAL READER. By S. BALLY, M.A. 
Crown 8 vo. zs. [ Methuen's Commercial Series. 
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Fiction 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. By Marie Corelli. * Crown 

&7W. 6s* 

♦ 

QUISANTE. By Anthony Hope. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 

*A MASTER # OF CRAFT. By W. W. Jacobs* Author of 
‘Many Cargoes/ With 12 Illustrations by W. Owen. Crown 
8vo. 6s . 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. By Lucas Malet, Author 
4 The Wages of Sin/ Crow ft 8vo. 6 s. 

CUNNING MURRELL. By Arthur Morrison, Author of 

‘ A Child of the Jago/ etc. Crown Svo. 6s. 

FOR BRITAIN’S SOLDIERS : Stories for the War Fund. By 
Rudyard Kipling and Others. Edited l>y C. J. Cutcliffe 
IIyne. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

A volume of stories, the proceeds of which will he given to the War Fund. 
Among the contributors are : — Rudyard Kipling, Sir \V. JJesant, S. R. Crockett, 
A. E. W. Mason, Max Pemberton, H. G. Wells, C. J. C. Hyne, Mrs. Croker. 

THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE. By Max Pemberton. 

Croton Svo. 6s. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. By Eden PhillI’Otts, Author 
of ‘ The Children of the Mist.’ With a frontispiece. Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE SOFT SIDE. By Henry James, Author of ‘What Maisie 

Knew.’ Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. By Robert Hichens, Author 
of ‘ Flames.’ Croton 8 vo. 6s. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. By Dorothea Gerard, 
Author of ' Lady Baby.’ Crown Svo. 6s. 

WOUNDS IN THE RAIN : A Collection of Stories relating 
to the Spanish- American War of 1898 . By Stephen Crane, 
Author of * The Red Badge of Courage,’ Crown Svo. 6s. 

WINEFRED. By S. Baring Goui.d, Author of ‘Mehalah.’ 
With 8 Illustrations by Edgar Bundy. Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE STRONG ARM. By Robert Barr, Author of ‘The 
Countess Tekla.’ Illustrated. Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. By Richard -Marsh. 
Author of ‘The Beetle.* • Marvels and Mysteries,’ etc. Croton Svo. 6s. 
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SERVANTS OF SIN. By J. Bloundelle Burton, Author 
‘The Clash of Arms.’ Crown Zvo. 6 s. 

PATH X.ND GOAL. By Ada Cambridge. Crown Zvo. 6 s. 

ELMSLIE’S DRAG-NET. By E. H. Strain. Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 

A FOREST OFFICER. By Mrs. PENNY. Crowq Zvo. 6 s. 

A story of jungle life in India. 

FITZJAMES. By Lilian Street. Crown Zvo. 3 s. 6 J. 


t ibe iRoveltet 

A monthly scries of novels by popular authors at Sixpence. Each 
Number is as long as the average Six Shilling Novel. Numbers I. to 
XII. are now ready: — . 

XIII. TIIE rOMP OF THE LAVILETTES. Gilbert Parker. 

XIV. A MAN OF MARK. Anthony Hope. 

XV. THE CARISSIMA. Lucas Malet. 


XVI. THE LADY’S WALK. Mrs. Oliphant. 

[ October. 

XVII. DERRICK VAUGHAN. Edna Lyall. 

[November. 


dDetbuen’s Sijpennp xtbrarp 

A New Series of Copyright Books. 

I. TIIE MATABELE CAMPAIGN. Maj. -General Baden-Powkll. 
II. THE DOWNFALL OF PREMPEII. Do. 

III. MY DANISH SWEETHEART. W. Clark Russell. 

IV. IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. S. Baring Gould. 

V. PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. B. M. Croker. 

VI. BADEN-POWELL OF MAFEKING: a Biography. 

J. S. Fletcher. 

VII. ROBERTS OF PRETORIA. J. S. Fletcher. 



A CATALOGUE OF 


Messrs. Methuen’s 


PUBLICATIONS 

r 

+ » 



Rudyard Kipling. BARR AC K • ROOM 

BALLADS. By Rudyard Kipling. 

68 th Thousand, Crown 8 vo. 6*. 

Leather, 6 s, net, 

' Mr. Kipling's verse is strong, vivid, full 
of character. . . . Unmistakeable genius 
rings in every line.’— TYwi. 

'The ballads teem with imagination, they 
palpitate with emotion. We read them 
with laughter and tears ; the metres throb 
in our pulses, the cunningly ordeied 
words tingle with life ; and if this be not 
poetry, what is ? '—Pall Mall Gatttte, 

Rudyard Kipling. THE SEVEN 
SEAS. By Rudyard Kipling, 

57/A Thousand, Cr. 8 vo. Buckram , 

gilt top. 6 s, Leather, 6 s, net, 

' The Empire has found a singer ; it is no 
depreciation of the songs to say that 
statesmen may have, one way or other, 
to take account of them.'— Manchester 

Guardian, 

' Animated through and through with in- 
dubitable genius.’— Daily Telegraph, 

"Q" POEMS AND BALLADS. By! 

"Q." Crown 8 vo. y. 6 d. I 


"Q." GREEN BAYS: Verses and 
Parodies. By"Q." Second Edition, 
Crown 8 vo. y. 6 d, 

E. Mackay. A SONG OF THE SEA. 
By Eric Mackay. • Second Edition, 
Fcap. 8 vo. 5 s. 

H. Ibsen. BRAND. A Drama by 
Henrik Ibsen. Translated by 
William Wilson. Third Edition. 
Crown 8 vo, 31. 6 d. 

A. D. Godley. LYRAFRIVOLA. By 
A. D. Godley, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Third 
Edition. Pott 8 vo. 2 s, 6 d % 
‘Combines a pretty wit with remarkably 
neat versification. . 4 . . Every one will 
wish there was more of it.'— Times. 

A. D. Godley. VERSES TO ORDER. 
By A. D. Godley. Crown 8 vo . 
2 s , 6 d . net , 

'A capital specimen of light academic 
poetry.'— St. James's Gazette . 

J. G. Cordery. THE ODYSSEY OF 
HOMER. A Translation by J. G. 
Cordery, Crown 8 vo , 7 1. 6 d . 
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Belles Lettres, Anthologies, etc 


B. L. Stevenson. VAILIMA LET- 
TERSf By Robert Louis Steven- 
son. With an Etched Portrait by 
William Stra*g. Second Edition . 
Crown Bvo. Buckram . 6 s. 

*A fascinating book.’ — Standard. 

* Unique in Literature .’ — Daily Chronicle . 

G. Wyndham. THE POEMS OF WIL- 
LIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by 
George Wyndham, M.P. Demy 
Bvo. Buckram % gilt top. io s. 6 d. 

This edition contains the 1 Venus,* * Lucrecc, 
and Sonnets, and is prefaced with an 
elaborate introduction of over 140 pp. 

*We have no hesitation in describing Mr. 
George Wyndham’s introduction as a 
masterly piece of criticism, and all who 
love our Elizabethan literature will find a 
very garden of delight in it.’— Spectator. 

W. E. Henley. ENGLISH LYRICS. 
Selected and Edited by W. E. 
Henley, Crown Bvo. Gilt top . 
3 s. 6 d. 

* It is a body of choice and lovely poetry. 1 — 

Birmingham Gazette. 

Henley and Whibley. A BOOK OF 
ENGLISH PROSE. Collected by 
W. E. Henley and Charles 
WHIBLEY. Crown Bvo. Buckram , 
gilt top . 6 s. 

H. 0 . Beeching. LYRA SACRA : An 
Anthology of Sacred Verse. Edited 
by H, C. Beeching, M.A. Crown 
Bvo. Buckram . 6 s. 

4 A charming selection, which maintains a 
lofty standard of excellence.* — Times . 

"Q." THE GOLDEN POMP. A Pro- 
cession of English Lyrics. Arranged 
by A. T. Quiller Couch. Crown 
Bvo . Buckram, dr. 

W. B. Yeats. AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
IRISH VERSE. Edited by W. B. 
YEATS. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. Crown Bvo. 3 s. 6 d. 

'An attractive and catholic selection.’— 
Times . 

G? W. Steevens. MONOLOGUES OF 
THE DEAD. By G. W. Steevens. 
Foolscap 8 vo. 3 s, 6 d. 


W. M. Dixon. A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON. By W. M. Dixon, 
M.A. Cr. 8 vo. as. 6 d. 

1 Much sound and well-expressed criticism. « 
The bibliography is a boon.’ — Speaker. 

W. A. Craigie. A PRIMER OF 
BURNS. By W. A. Craigie. 
Crown Bvo. as. 6 d. 

' A valuable addition to the literature of the 
poet.' — Times. 

L. Magnus. A PRIMER OF WORDS- 
WORTH. By Laurie Magnus. 
Crown Bvo. as. 6 d. 

‘ A valuable contribution to Wordsworthian 
1 itgi ature. ’ — Literature. 

Sterne. THE LIFE AND OPINIONS 
OF TRISTRAM SHANDY. By 
Lawrence Sterne. With an In- 
troduction by Charles Whibley, 
and a Portrait, a vols. 7 s. 

Congreve. THE COMEDIES OF 
WILLIAM CONGREVE. With an 
Introduction by G. S. STREET, and 
a Portrait. 2 vols. 7 s. 

Morier. THE ADVENTURES OF 
HAJJI BABA OF ISPAHAN. By 
James Morier. With an Introduc- 
tion by E. G. Browne, M.A. and a 
Portrait. 2 vols. js. 

Walton. THE LIVES OF DONNE, 
WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT 
and SANDERSON. By Izaak 
Walton. With an Introduction by 
Vernon Blackburn, and a Por- 
trait. y. 6 d. 

Johnson. THE LIVES OF THE 
ENGLISH POETS. By Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D. With an Intro- 
duction by J. H. Millar, and a Por- 
trait. 3 vols, 10s. 6 d. 

Bums. THE POEMS OF ROBERT 
BURNS. Edited by Andrew Lang 
and W. A. Craigie. With Portrait. 
Second Edition. Demy Bvo, gilt top. 

6s. 

'Among edition* in one volume, this will 
take the place of authority.' — Times. 
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F. Langbridge. BALLADS OF THE 
BRAVE; Poems of Chivalry, Enter- 
prise, Courage, and Constancy. 
Edited by Rev. F. Langbridge. 


Second Edition . Cr. 8 vo. 3 J. 6 d. 

School Edition, as. 6d. 

'The book is full of splefidld thing*.'— 
World. 


jflfcetbuen's standard Xidtarg 


, Dante. LA COMMEDIA DI 

DANTE ALfGHIERI. The Italian 
Text edited by Paget Tovnbke, 
M.A. Crozvn 8vo. 6s. 

'A carefully-reviled text, printed with 
beautiful clearness.' — Glasgow Herald. 

Gibbon. THE DECLINE AND 

FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By Edward Gibbon. A New Edi- 
tion, Edited with Notes, Appendices, 
and Maps, by J. B. Bury, LL.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
In Seven Volumes. Demy 8vo. Gilt 
top. 8s. 6 d. each. Also Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
each . 

‘The time has certainly arrived for anew 
edition of Gibbon's, great work. . . . Pro- 
fessor Bury is the right man to under- 
take this task. His learning is amazing, 
both in extent and accuracy. The book 
is issued in a handy Jorm, and at a 
moderate price, and it is admirably 
printed. ‘ — Times. 

1 At last there is an adequate modern edition 
of Gibbon. . . . The best edition the 
nineteenth century could produce. — 
Manchester Guardian . 

* A great piece of editing.* — Academy . 

‘The greatest of English, peihaps of all, 
historians has never been presented to 
the public in a more convenient and 
attractive form. No higher praise can 
be bestowed upon Professor Bury than 
to say, as may be said with truth, that 
he is worthy of being ranked with Guizot 
and Milman.' — Daily News. 

C. G. Crump. THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF THOMAS ELL- 


WOOD. Edited by C. G. Crump, 
M.A. Crown 8vcf. 6s. 

This edition is the only one which contains 
the complete book as originally pub- 
lished. It contains a long Introduction 
and many Footnotes. 

4 44 The History of Thomas Ell wood " holds a 
high place among the masterpieces of 
autobiography, and we know few books 
that better deserve reprinting. More- 
over, Mr. C. G. Crump's new edition is 
accurate and convenient, and we com- 
mend it ungrudgingly to all those who 
love sound and vigorous English.* 

— Daily Mail. 

Tennyson. TH E EARLY POEMS OF 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 
Edited, with Notes and an Introduc- 
tion by J. Churton Collins, M.A. 
Crow?i 8 vo. 6s. 

An elaborate edition of the celebrated 
volume which was published in its 
final and definitive form in 1853. This 
edition contains a long Introduction and 
copious Notes, textual and explanatory. 
It also contains in an Appendix all 
the Poems which Tennyson afterwards 
omitted. 

‘Mr. Collins is almost an ideal editor of 
Tennyson. His qualities as a critic arc 
an exact and accurate scholarship, and 
a literary judgment, which has been 
trained and polished by the closest study 
of classics both ancient and modern. 
Mr. Collins* introduction is a thoroughly 
sound and sane appreciation of the 
merits and demerits of Tennyson.’ — 
Literature . 


TZbe TKHorfcs ot Sbafteepearc 

General Editor, Edward Dowden, Litt. D. 


Messrs. Methuen have in preparation an Edition of Shakespeare in 
single Plays. Each play will be edited with a full Introduction, Textual 
Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 

The first volume is : 


HAMLET. Edited by Edward 
Dowden. Demy 8 vo, 31. 6 d. 

* An admirable edition. • » . A comely 


volume, admirably printed and produ&td, 
containing ail that a student of 

F ully up to the level of recent £chrdnr*hlp, 
both English and German.— Academy* 
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Gbe Bevels of Charles SMcftetts 

Crpt^n Svo. Each Volume, cloth y. net; leather 41. 6 d. net. 

Messrs. Methuen have in preparation an edition of those novels of Charles 
Dickens which have now passed out of copyright. Mr. George Gissing, 
whose critical study of Dickens is both sympathetic and acute, has written an 
Introduction to each of the books, and a very attractive feature of this edition 
will be the illustrations of the old houses, inns, and buildings, which Dickens 4 
described, and which have now in many instances disappeared under the 
touch of modern civilisation. Another valuable feature will be a series of 
topographical and general notes to each book by Mr. F. G. Kitton. The books 
will be produced with the greatest care as to printing, paper and binding. 

The first volumes are : 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Illustrations by E. H. New. Two Volumes . 

1 As pleasant a copy as any one could desire. The notes add much to the value of the 
edition, and Mr. New’s illustrations are also historical. The volumes promise well 
for the success of the edition.' — Scotsman, 

Cbe Xtttle Xtbrare 

‘The volumes are compact in size, printed on thin but good paper in clear type, 
rettily and at the same time strongly bound, and altogether good to look upon and 
andl —Outlook. 

Pott 8 vo. Each Volume , cloth is. 6 d. net , leather 2s . 6 d. net . 

Messrs. Methuen intend to produce a series of small books under the 
above title, containing some of the famous books in English and other 
literatures, in the domains of fiction, poetry, and belles lettres. The series 
will also contain several volumes of selections in prose and verse. 

The books will be edited with the most sympathetic and scholarly care. 
Each one will contain an Introduction which will give (r) a short biography of 
the author, (2) a critical estimate of the book. Where they are necessary, 
short notes will be added at the foot of the page. 

Each book will have a portrait or frontispiece in photogravure, and the 
volumes will be produced with great care in a style uniform with that of * The 
Library of Devotion . * 

The first volumes are : 

VANITY FAIR. By W. M. Thack- 
eray. With an Introduction by S. 

Gwynn. Illustrated by G. P. 

Jacomb Hood. Three Volumes. 

‘ Delightful little " volumes.’ — Publishers' 

Circular. 

THE PRINCESS. By Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson. Edited by Elizabeth 
Wordsworth, Illustrated by W, 

E. F. Britten. 

4 T ust what a pocket edition should be. 

* Miss Wordsworth contributes an accept- 
able 'introduction, as well as notes which 
one is equally glad to get.’ — Guardian. 


IN MEMORIAM. By Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by H. C. Beech- 
ing, M.A. 

‘An exquisite little volume, which will be 
gladly welcomed .' — Glasgow Herald. 

‘The introduction, analysis, and notes by 
the Rev. II. C. Beeching arc all of the 
sound literary quality that was to be 
expected. f — Guardian. 

‘The footnotes are scholarly, interesting, 
and not super-abundant.’ — Standard. 

1 It is difficult to conceive a more attractive 
edition.’ — St. James's Gazette. 
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Pott 8 vo t cloth 31 . ; 

OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES* 
By J. Weixs, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Wadham College. Illus- 
trated by E, H. New. Third Edition. 

* An admirable arid accurate little treatise, 

attractively illustrated. * — World . 

‘Aluminous and tasteful little volume.’ — 
Daily Chronicle . 

CAMBRIDGE AND ITS COL- | 
LEGES. By A. Hamilton Thomp- 
son. Illustrated by E* H. New. 

• It is brightly written and learned, and is 

just such a book as a cultured visitor 
needs. ’ — Scotsman * 


leather , p* 6 d, net . 

SHAKESPEARE'S COUNTRY. By 
B. C. Windle, F.R.S., M.A. Illus- 
trated by E. H. NEW. Second Edition. 

‘ Mr. Windle is thoroughly conversant with 
his subject, and the work is exceedingly 
well done. The drawings, by Mr. 
Edmund H. New, add much to the 
attractiveness of the volume.’— Scots- 
man. 

‘One of the most charming guide books. 
Both for the library and as a travelling 
companion the book is equally choice 
and serviceable.’ — Academy. 

* A guide book of the best kind, which 
takes rank as literature.* — Guardian . 


Illustrated and Gift Books 


Phil May. THE PHIL MAY 
ALBUM. 4 to. 6 s. 

‘There is a laugh in each drawing.’— 
Standard. 

A. H. Milne. ULYSSES ; OR, DE I 
ROUGEMONT OF TROY. De- 
scribed and depicted by A. II. Milne. 
Small quarto. 3 J. 6 d. 

‘ Clever, droll, smart.’ — Guardian. 

Edmund Selous. TOMMY SMITH’S 
ANIMALS. By Edmund Sklous. 
Illustrated by G. W. Ord. Fcap. 8 vo. 
2s. 6 d. 

A little book designed to teach children 
respect and reverence for animals. 

‘A quaint, fascinating little book: a nur- 
sery classic. *—A thcncrunt. 

S. Baring Gould. THE CROCK OF 
GOLD. Fairy Stories told by S, 
Baring Gould. Crown 8 vo. Os. 
‘Twelve delightful fairy tales.* — Punch. 

M. L. Gwynn. A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Arranged and Edited by M. L. 
Gwynn, Demy 8 m 12 s. 6 d . 

Thfe is a birthday- book of exceptional 
dignity, and the extracts have been 
chosen with particular care. 

John Bunyan. THE PILGRIM’S 
PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by C. H. 


Firth, M.A. With 39 Illustrations 
by R. Anning Bell. Crown 8m 6 s. 

‘ The best “ Pilgrim’s Progress.'”— 

Educational Times. 

F. D. Bedford. NURSERY RHYMES. 
With many Coloured Pictures by F. 
D. Bedford, Super Royal 8 m y. 

Baring Gould. A BOOK OF 
FAIRY TALES retold by S. Baring 
Gould. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and Initial Letters by Arthur 
J. Gaskin. Second Edition . Cr . 8m 
Buckram . 6 s. 

S. Baring Gould. OLD ENGLISH 
FAIRY TALES. Collected and 
edited by S. Baring Gould. With 
Numerous Illustrations by F. D. 
Bedford. Second Edition. Cr. 8m 
Buckram. 6r. 

‘A charming volume.' — Guardian. 

S. Baring Gould. . A BOOK OF 
NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES. Edited by S. Baring 
Gould, and Illustrated by the Bir- 
mingham Art School. Buckram , gilt 
top. Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 

H. C. Beeching, A BOOK OF 
CHRISTMAS VERSE. Edited by 
If. C, Beeching, M.A., and Illft* 
trated by Walter Crank. Cr. 8 vo, 
gilt top , 3J. 6 d. 
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History 


Flinders Petrie . 0 A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT, from the Earliest Times 
to the Present Day. Edited by 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at 
U n i versity College. Fully ill ustra ted . 
in Six Volumes. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. each. 

Vol. I. Prehistoric Times to 
XVItii Dynasty. W. M. F. 
Petrie. Fourth Edition . 

• Vol. II. The XVIIth and 
XVIIItii Dynasties. W. M. 
F. Petrie. Third Edition. 

Vol. IV. The Egypt ok the 
Ptolemies. J. P. Mahaffy. 

Vol. V. Roman Egypt. J. G. 
Milne, 

* A history written in the spirit of scientific 

precision so worthily represented by Dr. 
Petiie and his school cannot but pro- 
mote sound and accurate study, and 
supply a vacant place in the English 
literature of Egyptology.’— Times. 

Hinders Petrie. RELIGION AND 
CONSCIENCE IN ANCIENT 
EGYPT. By W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, D.C. L. , LL. D. Fully Illus- 
trated. Crcnvn 8 vo. 2 s. 6d. 

* The lectures will afFord a fund of valuable 

information for students of ancient 
ethics. '—Manchester Guardian . 

Flinders Petrie. SYRIA AND 
EGYPT, FROM THE TELL EL 
AMARNA TABLETS. By W. M. 
Funders Petrie, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Crown Svo. 2 s. 6d . 

1 A marvellous record. The addition made J 
to our knowledge is nothing short of 1 
amazing.' — Times. 

Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN TALES. 
Edited by W. M. Flinders Petrie. 
Illustrated by Tristram Ellis. In 
Two Volumes. Cr. Svo. 3 s. 6d . each. 

* Invaluable as a picture of life in Palestine 

and Egypt.’— Daily News. 


Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN DECO- 
RATIVE ART. By W. M. Flin- 
ders Petrie. With 120 Illustrations. 
Cr. Svo . y. 6d. 

* In these lectures he displays rare skill in 
elucidating the development of decora- 
tive art in Egypt.’— Times. 


C. W. Oman. A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR. Vol. 11. : The 
Middle Ages, from the Fouith to the 
Fourteenth Century. By C. W. 
Oman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls', 
Oxford. Illustrated. Demy Svo. 2 is. 

* The whole art of war in its historic evolu- 

tion has never been treated on such an 
ample and comprehensive scale, and we 
question if any recent contribution to 
the exact history of the world has pos- 
sessed more enduring value.* — Daily 
Chronicle . 

S. Baring Gould. THE TRAGEDY 
OF THE CAESARS. With nume- 
rous Illustrations from Busts, Gems, 
Cameos, etc. By S. Baring Gould. 
Fourth Edition . Royal Svo . 15 s. 

* A most splendid and fascinating book on a 

subject of undying interest. The gre.u 
feature of the book is the use the author 
has made of the existing portraits of 
the Caesars and the admirable critical 
subtlety be has exhibited in dealing with 
this line of research. It is brilliantly 
written, and the illustrations are sup- 
plied on a scale of profuse magnificence. ' 
— Daily Chronicle . 

F. W, Maitland. CANON LAW IN 
ENGLAND. By F. W. Maitland, 
LL.D., Downing Professor of the 
Laws of England in the University 
of Cambridge. Royal Svo . 7*. 6d. 

1 Professor Maitland has put students of 
English law under a fresh debt. These 
essays are landmarks in the study of the 
history of Canon Law.’ — Times . 
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H. de B. Oibbins. INDUSTRY IN 
ENGLAND : HISTORICAL OUT- 
LINES. By H. de B. Gibbins, 
Litt.D., M.A. With 5 Maps. Se- 
cond Edition , Demy 8 vo. xoj. 6d. 

K E. Egerton. • A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. 
By H. E. Egerton, M,A. Demy 
8 vo. 12s. 6d. 

4 It is a good book, distinguished by accu- 
racy in detail, clear arrangement of facts, 
and a broad grasp of principles.'— 
Manchester Guardian . 

Albert Sorel. THE EASTERN 
QUESTION IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. ByAuteRT 
Sorel, Translated by F. C. Bram- 
WELL, M.A. Cr . 8 vo. 3 *. 6d . 


C. H. Grinling. A HISTORY OF 
THE GREAT NORTHERN RAIL- 
WAY, 1845-95. By C. II. Grin- 
ling. With Illustrations, Demy Svo. 
10 s. 6d. 

1 Mr. Grinling has done for a Railway what 
Macaulay did for English History.’ — 
The Engineer. 

W. Sterry. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. By W. Sterry, M.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
Svo. js. 6 d. 

* A treasury of quaint and interesting read- 

ing. Mr, Sterry has by his skill and 
vivacity given these records new life.’— 
Academy. 

G.W. Fisher. ANNALSOF SHREWS- 
BURY SCHOOL. By G. W. 
Fisiier, M.A. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Demy 8 vo. 10 s. 6d. 

‘This careful, erudite book .'—Daily 
Chronicle. 

* A book of which Old Salopians are sure 

to be proud.’— Globe. 

J. Sargeaunt ANNALS OF WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL. By J. Sar- 
geaunt, M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8 vo. js. 6d . 


A. Clark. THE COLLEGES OF 
OXFORD: Their History and their 
Traditions, Edited by A. Clark, 
M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College. 

8 vo. I 2 L 6 d. « 

‘A work which will be appealed to for 
many years as the standard book.'— 
Athenaeum. 

T.M. Taylor. A CONSTITUTIONAL 
AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
ROME. By T. M. Taylor, M. A., 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. Crown Svo. 7s. 6 d. 

4 We fully recognise the value of this care- 
fully written work, and admire especially 
the fairness and sobriety of his judgment 
and the human interest with which he , 
has inspired a subject which in some 
hands becomes a mere series of cold 
abstractions. It is a work that will be 
stimulating to the student of Roman 
history .’ — A thenceum. 

J. Wells. A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ROME. By J. Wells, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham Coll., 
Oxford. Third Edition . With 3 
Maps. Crown 8 vo. 3*. 6d. 

I This book is intended for the Middle and 
Upper Forms of Public Schools and for 
Pass Students at the Universities. It 
contains copious Tables, etc. 

‘An original work written on an original 
plan, and with uncommon freshness and 
vigour. * — Speaker. 

0 . Browning. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF MEDIAEVAL ITALY, A.n. 
1250-1530, By Oscar Browning, 
Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, 
Cambridge. In Two Volumes. Cr. 
Svo. 55. each, 

Vol. l 1250-1409.— Guelphs and 
Ghibellinos. 

Vol. ii, 1409-1530.— The Age of 
the Condottieri. 

O'Grady. THE STORY OF IRE- 
LAND. By Stand is] 1 O’Grady, 
Author of * Finn and his Companions. 
Crown 8 vo. 2s 6d. 
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££3antine Gejts 

Edited by J. B, Bury, M.A. 


ZACHARIAH OF MITYLENE. 
Translated into English by F. J. 
Hamilton, D.D., and E. W, 
Brooks. Detky 8x to. 12 s. 6 d. net . 

EVAGRIUS. Edited by Professor 


Li£on Parmentier and M. Bidez. 
Demy 8vo. 10 s. 6d. net. 

I THE HISTORY OF PSELLUS." 
By C. S ATH AS. Demy 8 vo. 151. 
net . 


Biography 


R. L, Stevenson. THE LETTERS : 
. OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
SON TO IIIS FAMILY AND 1 
FRIENDS. Selected and Edited, 
with Notes and Introductions, by i 
Sidney Colvin. Third Edition . ! 
Demy 8 vo t 2 vols. , 251. net, 

1 Irresistible in their raciness, their variety, 
their animation ... of extraordinary 
fascination. A delightful inheiitance, 
the truest record of a “ richly com- 
pounded spirit” that the literature of 
our time has preserved.* — Times . 

1 There are few books so interesting, so 
moving, and so valuable as this collec- 
of letters. One can only commend 
people to read and re-read the book. The I 
volumes are beautiful, and Mr. Colvin’s j 
part of the work could not have been 
better done, bis introduction is a mantel- 
piece.’ — .Spectator, 

J. 0. Millais. THE LIFE AND ; 
LETTERS OF SIR JOHN , 
EVERETT MILLAIS, President of 
the Royal Academy. By his Son, 

J. G. MillaIs. With 319 Illus- 
trations, of which 9 are in Photo- 1 
gravure. Second Eld it ion, 2 vols, | 
Royal 8 vo, 32 j, net . 

* The illustrations make the book delightful 

to handle or to read. The eye lingers 
lovingly upon the beautiful pictures.’-- 
Standard. 

* This charming book isa gold mine of good 

things.*— iVWui. 


‘ This splendid work.*— World. 

1 Of such absorbing interest is it, of such 
Completeness in scope and beauty. 
Special tribute must l>e paid to the 
extraordinary completeness of the illus- 
trations. ’ — Graphic . 

S. Baring Gould. THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By 
S. Baring Gould, With over 450 
Illustrations in the Text and 12 
Photogravure Plates. Large qua>to. 
Gilt top . 36L 

‘The main feature of this gorgeous volume 
is its great wealth of beautiful photo- 
gravures and finely - executed wood 
engravings, constituting a complete 
pictorial chronicle of Napoleon I.'s 
persona l history from the days of his ear 1 y 
childhood at Ajaccio to the date of his 
second interment.’ — Daily Telegraph. 

P. H. Colomb. MEMOIRS OF AD- 
MIRAL SIR A. COOPER KEY. 
By Admiral P. H. Colomb. With 
a Portrait. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

Morris Fuller. THE LIFE AND 
WRITINGS OF JOHN DAVEN- 
ANT, D.D. (1571-1641), Bishop of 
Salisbury. By Morris Fuller, 
B. D. Demy 8vo. ioj. 6 d. 

J. M. Rigg\ ST. ANSELM OF 
CANTERBURY: A Chapter in 
the History op Religion. By 
J, M. Rigg. Demy 8 vo. js. 6d. 
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T. W. Joyce. THE LIFE OF 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSE- 
LEY. By F. W. Joyce, M. A. 7s. 6d. 

W. G. CoUiaffwood. THE LIFE OF 
JOHN RUSK 1 N. By W. G. 
Collingwood, M.A. With Por- 
• traits, and ij Drawings by Mr. 
Ru-kin. Second Edition. 2 vol r. 

8 vo. 32.r. Cheap Edition. Crown 
8 vo. 6s. 

C Waldstein. JOHN RUSKIN, By 
Charles Waldstein, M.A. With 
a Photogravure Portrait, Post 8 vo. S s - | 

A. M. F. Darmeateter, THE LIFE 
OF ERNEST RENAN. By 


Madame Darmesteter. Wuh 
Portrait, Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6t. 

W. H. Hutton. THE LIF'E OF SIR 
THOMAS MORE. By W, H. 
Hutton, M.A. With Portraits. 
Second Edition. 3 r , 8 vo. 5 s. 

* The book lays good flaim to high rank 
among our biographies. It is excellently, 
even lovingly, written.* — Scotsman. 

S. Baring Gould. THE VICAR OF 
MORWENSTOW: A Biography. 
By S. Baring Gould, M.A. A 
new and Revised Edition. With 
Portrait. Crotvn 8 vo. 3*. 6 d. 

A completely new edition of the well known 
biography of R. S. Hawker. 


Travel, Adventure and Topography 


BvenHedin. THROUGH ASIA. By 
Sven Hedin, Gold Medallist of the 
Royal Geographical Society. With 
300 Illustrations from Sketches 
and Photographs by the Author, 
and Maps. 2 vols. Royal 8 vo. 20 s. net . 

‘One of the greatest books of the kind 
issued during the century. It is im- 
possible to give an adequate idea of the 
richness of the contents of this hook, 
nor of its abounding attractions as a story 
of travel unsurpassed in geographical 
and human interest. Mudi of it is a 
revelation. Altogether the work is one 
which in solidity, novelty, and interest 
must take a first rank among publica- 
tions of its class '--Tunes. 

F. H. Skrine and E. D. Robs. THE 

HEART OF ASIA. By F. II. 
Skrine and E. D. Ross, With 
Maps and many Illustrations by 
Verestchagin. Large Crown &vo. 
10 s. 6 d. net, 

1 This volume will form a landmark in our 


knowledge of Central Asia. . . . Illumin- 
ating and convincing.' — Ti met. 

R. E. Peary. NORTHWARD OVER 
THE GREAT ICE. By R . E. Peary, 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. With over 800 Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 32J. net. 

1 His book will take its place among the per- 
manent literature of Arctic exploration. 1 
— Times . 

E. A FitzGerald. THE HIGHEST 
ANDES. By E. A. FitzGerald. 
With 2 Maps, 51 Illustrations, 13 of 
which arc in Photogravure, and a 
Panorama. Royal 8 vo, 30JC. net. 
Also a Small Edition on Hand-made 
Paper, limited to 50 Copies, 4 to, 

s £ 5 . S s - 

1 The record of the first ascent of the highest 
mountain yet conquered by mortal man. 
A volume which will continue to be tl, ' 
classic book of travel on this region of 
the Andes.*— Daily Chronicle. 
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P. W; OIxriBtian. THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. By F. W. Christian. 
With many illustrations and Maps. 
Demy 8 vo. 12s. 6 d. net . 

‘A real contribution to our knowledge of 
the peoyles and islands of Micronesia, 
as well as fascinating as a narrative of 
travels and adventure.’— Scotsman. 

% 

H. H. Johnston. BRITISH CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA. By Sir H. H. 
Johnston, K.C.B. With nearly 
Two Hundred Illustrations, and Six 
Maps. Second Edition . Crown 4. to . 
18 s. net . 

* A fascinating book, written with equal 
skill and cnarm — the work at once of a 
literary artist and of a man of action 
who is singularly wise, brave, and ex- 
•perienced. It abounds in admirable , 
sketches.' — Westminster Gazette . j 

L. Decle. THREE YEARS IN 
SAVAGE AFRICA. By Lionel 
Dkclk. With 100 Illustrations and 
5 Maps. Second Edition . Demy Svo . 
10s. 6 d. vet. 

' Its bright pages give a better general 
survey of Africa from the Cape to the 
Equator than any single volume that 
has yet been published.' — Times. 

A. Hulme Beaman. TWENTY 
YEARS IN THE NEAR EAST. 
By A. Huj.mf. Beaman. De?vy 
Svo. With Portrait. 10s. 6 d. 

Henri of Orleans. FROM TONKIN 
TO INDIA. By Prince Henri ok 
Orleans. Translated by Hamlf.Y 
Bent, M.A. With 100 Illustrations 
and a Map. Cr. 4 to, gilt top . 25s. 

8. L. Hinde. THE FALL OK THE 
CONGO ARABS. By S. L. 1 1 inde. 
With Plans, etc. De?ny 8 vo. 12 s. 6 d . 

A. St. H. Gibbons. EXPLORATION 
AND HUNTING IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA. By Major A. St. H. 
Gvjbons. With full-page Illustra- 
tions oy C. Whympek, and Maps. 
Demy 8 vo* xy. 


Fraser. ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. By John Foster 
Fraser. With 100 Illustrations. 
Crown 8 vo, 6 s . 

* A classic of cycling, giaphic and witty.' — 
Yorkshire Post . 

R. L. Jefferson. A N RIDE TO 
KHIVA. By R. L. Jefferson. 
Illustrated. Crown 8 vo, 6 s . 

The account of an adventurous ride on a 
bicycle through Russia and the deserts 
of Asia to Khiva. 

1 An exceptionally fascinating book of 
travel. '—Pall Mall Gazette. 

J. K. Trotter. THE NIGER 
SOURCES. By Colonel J. K. 
Trotj'ER, R.A. With a Map and 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. 55. 

Michael Davitt. LIFE AND PRO- 
GRESS IN AUSTRALASIA. By 
Michael Davjtt, M.P. 500 pp. 
With 2 Maps. Crown Svo. 6 s. 


W. J. Galloway. ADVANCED AUS- 
TRALIA. By William J. Gal- 
loway, M.P. Crown Svo. 3L 6</. 

1 'Phis is an unusally thorough and informa- 
tive little work.' — Morning Post. 

W. Crooke. THE NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES OF 
INDIA : Their Ethnology and 
Administration. By W. Crook k. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 
Svo. 105. 6 d. 

A. Boisragon. THE BENIN MAS- 
SACRE. By Captain Boisragon. 
Second Edition . Cr. Svo. 3 s. 6 d. 

* If the story had been written four hundred 
years ago it would l>e read to*day as an 
English classic.' — Scotsman. 

H. S. Cowper. THE HILL OF THE 
GRACES ; or, the Great Stone 
Templfs of .ripoll By H. S. 
Cowper, F.S.A. With Maps, Plans, 
and 75 Illustrations. DemySvo . xos. 6 d. 
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W. B. Worsfold SOUTH AFRICA. 
By W. B. Worsfold, M.A. With 
a Map. Second Edition. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
1 A monumental work compressed into a 
very moderate compass.' — World. 

Katherine and Gilbert Macquoid. I N 

PARIS. By Katherine and Gil- 
bert Macquoid. Illustrated by 
Thomas R. Macquoid, R.I. With 
a maps. Crown 8 vo. xs. 

‘A useful little jjuide, judiciously supplied 
with information.' — Athtnaunt. 


Naval and 

G. B. Robertson. CIIITRAfe: The 
Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir 
G. S. Robertson, K.C.S.I. With 
numerousIUustmtions, Map and Plans. 
Second Edition . Demy 8 vo. xos. 6 d. 

* It is difficult to imagine the kind of person 

who could read this brilliant book without 
emotion. The story remains immortal- - 
a testimony imperishable. Wc are face 
to face with a great book.* — Illustrated 
London News . 

* A book which the El izabethans would have 

thought wonderful. More thrilling, more 
piquant, and more human than any 
novel/— Newcast le C h ronicle . 

* As fascinating as Sir Walter Scott's best 

fiction/ — Daily Telegraph. 

R. S. S. Baden-Powell. THE DOWN- 
FALL OF PRKMPEH. A Diary of 
Life in Ashanti, 1895. By Maj.-Gen. 
Baden-Powkll. Witii 21 Illustra- 
tions and a Map. Cheaper Edition . 
Large Crown 8r >0. 6 s. 

R. S. S. Baden-Powell. THE MATA- , . 
RELE CAM PA 1 GN , 1896. By M aj . - | ■ 
Gen. Baden- Po welt,. With nearly 
100 Illustrations. Cheaper Edition . 
Large Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 

J. B. Atkins. THE RELIEF OF 
LADYSMITH. By John Black 
Atkins. With 16 Plans and Ulus- | 
t rations. Second Edition . Crown 
8 no. 6 s. 

This book contains a full narrative by an 
eye-witness of General Buller’s attempts, 


A. H. Keane. THE BOER STATES: 
A History and Description of the, 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 
By A. H. Keane, M.A. With 
Map. Crcnvn 8 vo. 6s, 

• 

* A work of clear aims and thorough execu- 
tion. * — A cade my . 

1 A compact and very trustworthy account 
of the Boers and their surroundings/ 

— Morning Post . 


Military 

and of his final .success. The story i* of 
absorbing interest, and is the only com- 
plete account which has appeared. 

* The mantle of Archibald Forbes and Cl. 
W. Steevens has assuredly fallen upon 
Mr. Atkins, who unites a singularly 
graphic style to an equn ly rare faculty 
of vision. In his pages -wc realise the 
meaning of a modern campaign with the 
greatest sense of actuality. His pages 
are written with a sustained charm of 
diction and ease of manner that are iu> 
less remarkable than the sincerity and 
vigour of the matter which they set 
before us/ — IVorld . 

‘Mr. Atkins has a genius for the painting 
of war which entitles him already to be 
ranked with Forbes and Steevens, and 
encourages us to hope that he may one 
day rise to the level of Napier and 
King lake / — Pall Mall Gazette. 

'It is the lecord told with insight and 
sympathy of a great conflict. It is as 
readable as a novel, and it bears the 
imprint of truth/ —Morning leader. 

H. W. Nevinson. LADYSMITH : The 
Diary of a Siege. . By IL W. Nevin- 
son. With 16 Illustrations and a 
Plan. Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 

This book contains a complete diary of th<" 
Siege of Ladysmith, and is a most vivid 
and picturesque narrative. 

1 There is no exaggeration here, no strain- 
ing after effect. But there is the truest 
realism, the impression of things as 3hey 
are seen, set forth in well-chosen words 
and well-balanced phrases, with a mca* 
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sured self-restraint that marks the true 
artist. m«. Nevinson is to be congratu- 
lated on the excellent work that he has 
done.’ — Daily Chronic 
♦Of the many able and fascinating chroni- 
clers ot the sad and splendid story, Mr. 
Nevinson is among the ablest and most 
fascinating.’— Mail Gazette* 

E, H. Alderson. WITH THE 
MOUNTED INFANTRY AND 
THE MASIIONALAND FIELD 
FORCE, 1896. By Lieut. -Colonel 
Alderson. With numerous Illus- 
trations and Pians. Demy 8vo. 
10 s. 6 d. 

Seymour Vandeleur. CAMPAIGN- 
ING ON THE UPPER NILE 
AND NIGER. By Lieut. Seymour 
Vandeleur. With an Introduction 
by Sir G. Goldie, K.C.M.G. With 
4 Maps, Illustrations, and Plans. 
Large Crown 8 vo. 10 s. 6d. 

Lord Fincastle. A FRONTIER 
CAMPAIGN. By Viscount Fin- 
castle, V.C., and Lieut. P. C. 
Ki.liott-Lockitart. With a Map 
and 1 6 1 1 1 ust ra turns. See on d Ed it ion . 
Cfown 8 vo* 6 s. 

E. N. Bennett THE DOWNFALL 
OF THE DERVISHES: A Sketch 
of the Sudan Campaign of 1898. By 
E. N. Benm ? /i t, hVliow of Hertford 
College. With a Photogravure Por- 
trait of Loid Kitchener. Third 
Edition . Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

W. Kinnaird Rose. WITH THE 
GREEKS IN THESSALY. By 
W. Kinnaird Rose. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

0. W. Steevens. NAVAL POLICY: 

By G. W. Si k evens. Demy 8vo. 6s . 

1 bib book is a description of the British and 
other more important navies of the world, 
with a sketch of the lines on which oui 
naval policy might possibly be developed. 

D. Hannay. A SHORT HISTORY : 
OjF THE ROYAL NAVY, From : 


Early Times to the Present Day. 
By David Hannay. Illustrated. 
2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 7 s. 6 d. each. 
Vol. I., 1200-1688. 

‘ We read it from cover to cover at a sitting, 
and those who go to it for a lively and 
brisk picture of the past, with all its faults 
and its grandeur, will n A be disappointed. 
The historian is endowed with literary 
skill and style/ — Standard. 

C. Cooper King. THE STORY OF 
THE BRITISH ARMY. By Colonel 
Cooper King, Illustrated. Demy 
8 vo. js. 6 d. 

‘An authoritative and accurate story of 
England’s military progress/ —Daily 
Mail. 

R. Southey. ENGLISH SEAMEN 
(Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, Drake, 
Cavendish). By Robert Southey. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by 
David Hannay. Second Edition . 
Cnrwn 8 vo. 6?. 

‘A brave, inspiriting book. 1 — Black and 
White. 

W. Clark RnsselL THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COL LING- 
WOOD. By W. Clark Russell. 
With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. 
Third Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

1 A book which we should like to see in the 
hands of every boy in the country/— 
St. James's Gazette. 

E. L 8. Horstourgh. WATERLOO : A 
Narrative and Criticism. By E. L. S. 
IIORSBURGH, B. A. With Plans. 
Second Edition . Crown 8vo. 51. 

‘A brilliant essay — simple, sound, and 
thorough/ — Daily Chronicle . 

H. B. George. BATTLES OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY. By H. B. 
George, M.A., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. With numerous 
Plans. Third Edition . Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

1 Mr. George has undertaken a very useful 
task — that of making military affairs in- 
telligible and instructive to non-military 
readers — and has executed it with a 
large measure of success/— Twits. 
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General Literature 


S. Baring Gould. THE BOOK OF 
THE W1SST. By S. Baring 
Gould. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Two volumes. Vol. I. Devon. 
Vol. ii. Cornwall. Crown 8 vo. 
6 s. each. 

# They are very attractive little volumes, 
they have numerous very pretty and 
interesting pictures, the story is fresh 
and bracing as the air of Dartmoor, and 
the legend weird as twilight over Doz- 
maie Poo), and they give us a very good 
idea of this enchanting and beautiful 
district.' — Guardian . • 

1 A narrative full of picturesque incident, 
personal interest, and literary charm.’ — 
Leeds Mercury . 

8. Baring Gould. OLD COUNTRY 
LIFE. By S. Baring Gould. With 
Sixty-seven Illustrations. Large Cr . 
8 vo. Fifth Edition . 6 s. 

* 1 Old Country Life/’ as healthy wholesome 
reading, full of breezy life and move- 
ment, full of quaint stories vigorously 
told, will not be excelled by any book to 
be published throughout the year. 
Sound, hearty, and English to the core.' 
—World. 

8. Baring Gould. AN OLD ENGLISH 
HOME. By S. Baring Gould. 
With numerous Plans and Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo. 6 s. 

'The chapters are delightfully fresh, very 
informing, and lightened by many a good 
story. A delightful fireside companion/ 
— St. James's Gazette. 

8. Baring Gould. HISTORIC 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. Baring Gould. 
Fourth Edition . Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 


a Baring Gould. SONGS OF THE 
WEST: Traditional Ballads and 
Songs of the West of England, with 
their Melodies. Collected by S. 
Baring Gould, M.A., and H. F. 
Sheppard, M.A. In 4 Parts. Farts 

L, //., ///., 3,r. each. Fart IV., 5 r. 
In one Vol., French morocco , 15*. 

* A rich collection of humour, pathos, grace, 
and poetic fancy.* — Saturday Review. 

S. Baring Gould. YORKSHIRE 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. Baring Gould. 
Fourth Edition. Crcnvn 8 vo. 6 s. 

S. Baring Gould. STRANGE SUR- 
VIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 
By S. Baring Gould. Cr. 8 vo. 
Second Edition. 6 s. 

S. Baring Gould. THE DESERTS 
OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. By 
S. Baring Gould. 2 volt. Demv 
\ Svo. 32L 

Cotton Minchin. OLD HARROW 
DAYS. By J. G. Cotton Minchjn. 
Cr. 8 zo. Second Edition. 5 s. 

W. £. Gladstone. THE SPEECHES 
I OF THE RT. HON. W. E. GLAD- 
j STONE, M.P, Edited by A. W. 

I Hutton, M.A., and PI. J. Cohen, 

M. A, With Portraits. Demy 8 vo. 
Vols. IX. and X.) 12 s. 6 d. each. 

J. E. Marr. THE SCIENTIFIC* 
I STUDY OF SCENERY. By J. K. 

| Marr, F. R.S. , Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Illustrated 
Crown 6 s. 


8. Baring Gould. FREAKS OF | 
FANATICISM. By S. Baring 
Gould. Third Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6 s . j 

8. Baring Gould. A GARLAND OF 
COUNTRY SONG: English Folk 
Songs with their Traditional Melodies. 
Collected and arranged by S. Baring 
Gould and H. F. Sheppard, ' 
Demy ejo . 6 s . t 


An elementary treatise on geomorphology 
— the study of the earth's outward forms. 
It is for the use of students of physical 
geography and geology', and will also be 
highly interesting to the general reader. 

* A fascinating book, a real fairy trvje.' — 

Fall Mall Gazette. * 

* Mr. Man is distinctly to be congratulated 

on the general result of his work. He 
has produced a volume, moderate in size 
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and readable in style, which will be 
acceptable alike to the student of geo- 
logy and geography* and to the tourist.* 
— A thentfum, 

‘Can be read with pleasure alike by the 
expfeit and the general reader. 1 

— Manchester Guardian . 

M. N. Oxford. ’A HANDBOOK OF 
NURSING. By M. N. Oxford, of 
Guy’s Hospital. Crown 8vo. 3 s, 6 d. 

This is a complete guide to the science and 
art of nursing, containing copious in- 
struction both general and particular. 

* The most useful work of the kind that we 

have seen. A most valuable and prac- 
tical manual/ — Manchester Guardian, 

E. V. Zenker. ANARCHISM. By 

, E. V. Zenker. Demy 8vo, ys.6d. 

* Herr Zeuker has succeeded in producing a 

careful and ciitical history of the growth 
of Anarchist theory. 

A. Silva White. THE EXPANSION 
OF EGYPT: A Political and His- | 
torical Survey. By A. Silva White. 
With four Special Maps. Demy 8vo. 
15 s, net. 

‘This is emphatically the best account of 
Egypt as it is under English control that 
has been published for many years/ — 
Spectator, 

Peter Beckford. THOUGHTS ON 
HUNTING. By Peter Beckford, 
Edited by J. Otho Paget, and 
Illustrated by G. H. Jalland. 
Demy 8 vo. 105. 6 d. 

* Beckford’s “ Thoughts on Hunting ” has 

long been a classic with sportsmen, and 
the present edition will go far to make it 
a favourite with lovers of literature.’ — 
Speaker. 

E. B. Michell. THE ART AND 1 
PRACTICE OF HAWKING. By 
E. B. Michell. Wuh 3 Photo- 
gravures by G. E. Lodge, and other 
Illustrations. Demy 8 vo. 10s, 6d. 

A complete description of the Hawks, 
Falcons, and Eagles used in ancient and 
modern time'., with directions for their 
training and treatment. It is not only 

' a historical account, but a complete 
practical guide. 

‘A book that will help and delight the , 
expert/ — Scotsman. I 


‘Just after the hearts of all enthusiasts.* — 

Daily Telegraph. 

* No book is more full and authorative than 

this handsome treatise/ 

— Morning’ Leader, 

H. G. Hutchinson. THE GOLFING 
PILGRIM. By Horace C?. 
Hutchinson. Crown 8vo . 6s. 
‘Without this book the golfer’s library will 
be Incomplete/ — Pall Mail Gazette, 

J. Wells. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
Lib E. By Members ot the Uni- 
versity. Edited by J. Wells, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College. 
Third Edition, Cr . 8 vo, 33 . 6 d, 

* We congratulate Mr. Wells on the pro- 

duction of a readable and intelligent 
account of Oxford as it is at the present 
time, written by persons who are pos- 
sessed of a close acquaintance with the 
system and life of the University/ — 
A thttueum . 

C. G. Robertson. VOCES ACADE- 
MIC A£. By C. Grant Robertson, 
M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. 
With a Frontispiece. Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

* Decidedly clever and amusing/— 

A ihenuum. 

Rosemary Cotes. DANTE'S GAR- 
DEN. By Rosemary Cotes. With 
a Frontispiece. Second Edition, Ftp, 
8vo. is. 6 d. Leather , 3s. 6 d, net . 

1 A charming collection of legends of the 
fio we rs mentioned by Dante. A cadtmy . 

Clifford Harrison. READING AND 
READERS. By Clifford Harri- 
son. Fcp. 8 vo, is, 6 d. 

1 An extremely sensible little book/ — Man- 
Chester Guardian. 

L. Whibley. GREEK OLIGARCH- 
IES : THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. By L. 
Whibley, M.A., Fellow of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge. Crown 
8 vo. 6s, 

L. L. Price. ECONOMIC SCIENCE 
AND PRACTICE. By L. L. Prick, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford. Crown 8vo . 6s, 
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J. 8. Bhedlock. THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA : Its Origin and Develop- 
ment. By J* S. Shrdlock. Crown 
Bvo. 55. 

4 This work should be in the possession of 
every musician arid amateur. A concise 
and lucid history and a very valuable 

* work for reference.' — A thmermn . 

A. Hulme Beaman. PONS ASIN- 
ORUM; OR, A GUIDE TO 
BRIDGE. By A. Hulmk Bea- 
man. Fcap Bvo. 2 s. 

A practical guide, with many specimen 
games, to the new game of Bridge. 

E. M. Bowden. TIIE EXAMPLE OF i 
BUDDHA: Being Quotations from i 


Buddhist Literature for each Day in 
the Year. Compiled Ijy E, M. 
Bowden. Third Edition. 1 6mo. 
2 s\ 6d. 

F. Ware. EDUCATIONAL RE- 
FORM. By Fabian Wake, M.A. 
Crown Bvo. qs. 6d 

An attempt by an cxjfert to forecast the 
action and influence of the New Second- 
ary Education Act, with suggestions 
for useful developments. 

‘Mr. Ware’s book may be warmly com- 
mended to all who have at heart the 
desire for the intellectual prosperity of 
the British lace.’ — Aforning Post. 

1 Any one who really wants to know how 
education stands to-day should lead it.’ 
— ! .it era ini e. 


Philosophy 


L. T. Hobhouse. THE THEORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE. By L. T. Hob- 
house, Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. 
Demy Bvo. 215. 

1 The most important contribution to 
English philosophy since the publication 
of Mr. Hi ad ley ’s "Appearance and 
Reality.” ' —-G l asgtnu Herald. 

W. H. Fairbrother. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. By 
W. II. Faikrrothkk, M.A. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 31. 6 d. 


*In every way an admirable book.* — 
Glasgow Herald. 

F. W. Bussell. THE SCHOOL OF 
PLATO. By F. W. Bussell. D.D., 
Fellow of Brascnosc College, Oxford. 
Demy Bvo. ioj. 6d. 

F. S. Granger. THE WORSHIP 
OK THE ROMANS. By F. S. 
( iRANtxKK. M.A., Litt.D. Crown 
Bvo. 6j. 


Theology 


W. R. Inge. CHRISTIAN MYSTl- 
C 1 SM. The Bampton Lectin es for 
1899. By W. R. Inge, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Hertford College, 
Oxford, Demy 8rw. 12*. 6 d. net . j 

A complete survey of the subject from St. 
John, and St. Paul to modern times, | 
covering the Chiistian Platotiists, Augus- 
tine, tne Devotional Mystics, the 
Mediaeval Mystics, and the Nature 
Mystics and Symbolists, including 
lhihme and Wordsworth. 

1 It is fully worthy of the best traditions 
connected with the Bampton Lecture- 
ship.’ — Record. 

S. R. Driver. SERMONS ON SUB- 
JECTS CONNECTED WITH , 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. By S. 
R. Driver, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew | 


in the University of Oxford. Cr. Bvo. 

6f. 

*A welcome companion to the author's 
famous “ Introduction.” ' — Guardian . 

T. K. Cheyne. FOUNDERSOFOLD 
TESTA M ENT CR 1 T 1 CI SM. By 
T. K. Chkynk, D.D., Oriel Pro- 
fessor at Oxford. Large Crown Bvo. 
7s. 6d . 

A historical sketch of £>. T. Criticism. 

Walter Lock. ST. PAUL, THE 
MAS TER-BUILDER. By Walter 
Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble 
College. Crown Bvo. 3^ 6 d. \ 

‘The essence of the Pauline teaching is 
condensed into little more than a hun- 
dred pages, yet no point of importance 
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is overlooked. We gladly recommend 
the lectures to nil who wish to read with 
understanding.’-- Guardian. 

H. Rashdall. DOCTRINE AND 
DEVELOPMENT. By Hastings 
RASHbALL, M.A. , Fellow and Tutor 
of New College, Oxford. Cr. 8vo. 69 . 

‘ A very in tercsting attempt to restate some 
of the principal doctrines of Christianity, 
in which Mr. Rashdall appears to us to 
have achieved a high measure of success. 
He is often learned, almost always sym- 
pathetic, and always singularly lucid.* — 
Manchester Guardian . 

H. H. Henson. APOSTOLIC CHRIS- 
TIANITY : As Illustrated by the 
Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 
By H. H. Henson, M.A., Fellow of 

. All Souls’, Oxford. Cr, 8 vo. 6s, 

H. H. Henson. DISCIPLINE AND 
LAW. By II. Hensley Henson, 
B. D. , Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. 
Frap. 8vo. 2 s. 6//. 

H. H. Henson. LIGHT AND 
LEAVEN : Historical and 

Social Sermons. By H. II. Hkn- 
son, M.A. Crown 87 jo , 6 s . 

Bennett and Adeney. A BIBLICAL 
INTRODUCTION. By W. IJ. 
Bennett, M. A., and W. F. Adkney, 
M.A. Crown 8 vo. j9, 6 d, 

1 It makes available to the ordinary readet 
the best scholarship of the day in the 
field of Biblical introduction. We know 
of no book which comes into competi- 
tion with it .’ — Manchester Guardian. 

W. H. Bennett. A PRIMER OF , 
THE BIBLE. By W. II. Bennett. | 
Second Edition . Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6 d. 

‘ The work of an honest, fearless, and sound 
critic, and an excellent guide in a small 
compass to the books of the Bible.' — 
Mam. hes terG uardian . 

C. F. G. Masterman. TENNYSON 
AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. | 
By C. F. G. Mastekman. Crown j 
8 vo. 6s. I 

4 A thoughtful and penetrating appreciation, ! 
full of interest and suggestion.’ —World, j 

William Harrison. CLOVELLY 
SERMONS. By William Harry- J 


son, M.A., late Rector of Clovelly. 
With a Preface by * Lucas Malet/ 
Cr. 8vo . 3s. 6 d. 

Cecilia Robinson. THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. By Deacon- 
ness Cecilia Robinson. With an 
Introduction by the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester. Cr. 87^. 3 s. 6 d. * 

* A learned and interesting book.’ — Scots • 
wan. 

E. B. Layard. RELIGION IN BOY- 
HOOD. Notes on the Religious 
Training of Boys. By K. B. 
Bayard, M.A. i8mo. is. 

T. Herbert Bindley. THE OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF 
THE FAITH. Edited with Intro- 
ductions and Notes by T. Herbert 
Bkjdlky, B.D., Merton College, 
Oxford. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

A historical account of the Creeds. 

‘ Mr. Bindley has done his work in a fashion 
which calls for our warmest gratitude. 
The introductions, though brief, are 
always direct and to the point ; the notes 
are learned and full, and serve admirably 
to elucidate the many difficulties of the 
text.’— Guardian. 

H. M. Barron. TEXTS FOR SER- 
MONS ON VARIOUS OCCA- 
SIONS AND SUBJECTS. Com- 
piled and Arranged by II. M. Bar- 
ron, B.A., of Wadham College, 
Oxford, with a Preface by Canon 
Scott Holland. Crown 3 $. 
6d. 

W. Yorke FausBet. THE DE 

CA TRCHIZA NDIS R UD 1 D US 
OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, etc., by 
W. Yorke Fausskt, M.A. Cr. 8 vo. 
3 s. 6d . 

F. Weston. THE HOLY SACRI- 

FICE. By F. Weston, M.A., 
Curate of St. Matthew's, Westmin- 
ster. Pott Bz 10. 6 d. net. 

A KempiB. THE IMITATION OF 
CHRIST. By Thomas A Kempis. 
With an Introduction by Dean 
Farrar. Illustrated by C. M. 
Gere. Second Edition. Fcap. 8 vo. 

3 s. 6d . Padded morocco , 5 s. 

4 Amongst all the innumerable English 
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editions of the "Imitation,” there can 
have been few which were prettier than 
this one; printed in strong and handsome 
type, with all the glory of red initials.’— 
Glasgow Herald . 

J. Keble. THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

By JOHN K$bi.e. With an Intro- 


duction and Notes by W. Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. 
Illustrated by R. Annino Bell. 
Second Edition . Fcap. 8 vo. y. 6d. 
Padded morocco . 5s. 

4 The present edition is annotated with all 
the care and insight to be expected from 
Mr. Lock.’— Guardian* 


©jror& Commentaries 

General Editor, Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Dean 
Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by E. C. S. 
Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. Demy 
8 vo n 6s. 

*The publishers are to be congratulated on 
the start the series has made,' — Times. 

*It is in his patient, lucid, interest-sus- 
taining explanations that Dr. Gibson is 
at his best .'—Literature. 

‘ We can hardly imagine a more useful book 
to place in the hands of an intelligent 
layman, or cleric, who desiies to eluci- 


date some of the difficulties presented in 
the Book of Job .’ — Church Tunes . 

1 The work is marked by clearness, light- 
ness of touch, strong common sense, and 
thorough critical fairness. 

* Dr. Gibson’s work is worthy of a high 
degree of appreciation. To the busy 
worker and the intelligent student the 
commentary will bo a real boon ; and it 
will, if we are not mistaken, be much in 
demand. The Introduction is almost .\ 
model of concise, straightforward, pre- 
fatory remarks on the subject treated 
A ikenaum. 


Iban&boobs of Cbeologs 


General Editor, A. Robertson, D.D., 

THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Edited 
with an Introduction by E. C. S. 
Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, late 
Principal of Wells Theological Col- 
lege. Second and Cheaper Edition 
in One Volume . Demy 8ro. 12s. 6d \ 

1 Wo welcome with the utmost satisfaction 
new, cheaper, and more convenient 
ition of Dr. Gibson’s book. It was 
greatly wanted. Dr. Gibson has gi>en | 
theological students just what they want, ) 
and we should like to think that it wa* | 
in the hands of every candidate for 
orders.’ — Guardian . ; 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE I 
HISTORY OF RELIGION. By ! 
F. B. Jrvons, M.A., Litt.D., Prin- 1 
cipal of Bishop Hatfield’s Hall. ! 
Demy 8 vo. 10 s. 6d. ; 

‘The merit of this book lies iri the penelra- ! 
tion, the singular acuteness and force of 1 
the author’s judgment. He is at once 


Principal of King’s College, London. 

critical and luminous, at once just and 
suggestive. A comprehensive and 
thorough hook —Birmingham Post. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCAR- 
NATION. By R. L. Ottlky, M.A., 
late fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxon , and Principal of Pusey House. 
In Two Volumes . Demy 15*. 

* A clear and remarkably full account of the 
main currents of speculation. • Scholarly 
precision . . . genuine tolerance . . . 
intense interest in Ids subject — are Mr. 
Ottley’s merits.' — Guardian . 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF THE CREEDS. By 
A. E. Burn, B.D., Examining Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Lichfield. Demy 
8 vo. 10s. 6d. ^ 

1 This book may be expected to hold its 
place as an authority on its subject. — 
Spectator . 
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. Gbe Cburcbman’s Xtbrarg 

• Aeneral Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Aberdeen. 


THE.BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANITY. By W. K. Col- 
LINS, M*A. With Map. Cr. 8vo. 

3 l 6 d. 

4 An excellent example of thorough and fresh 
historical work.* — Guardian . 

SOME NEW TESTAMENT PRO- 
BLEMS. By Arthur Wright, 
M.A. , Fellow of Queen's College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 
HERE AND HEREAFTER. By 
Canon Wintekbotiiam, M.A., 
B.Sc., LL.B. Cr. 8 vo. 35. 6 d. 

‘A most able book, at once exceedingly 
thoughtful and richly suggestive.’ — (7/ar- 
jftrw Herald. i 


THE WORKMANSHIP OF THE 
PRAYER BOOK: Its Literary and 
Liturgical Aspects. By J. Dowdkn, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8 vo. y. 6a. 

‘Scholarly and interesting.’ — Manchester 
Guardian. 

EVOLUTION. By F. B. Jevons, 
Litt.D., Principal of Ilatficld Hall, 
Durham. Crown %vo. 3 ^. 6d. 

J * A well-written book, full of sound thinking 
! happily expressed.’— Manchester Guar- 

! dian. 

| i A singularly fresh and stimulating book.' 
j • — Speaker. 

' 1 We have no hesitation in saying that this 

is much the best general account of the 
philosophical consequences of the theory 
of Evolution that has yet appeared.' 

— Guardian . 


Cbe Cburcbmau's ®(blc 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D. 

Messrs. Methuen are issuing a series of expositions upon most of the books of 
the Bible. The volumes will be practical and devotional, and the text of the 
authorised version is explained in sections, which will correspond as far as 
possible with the Church Lectionary. 


THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO 
THE GALATIANS. Explained b 
A. W. Robinson, Vicar of Ail 
Hallow'S, Barking. Fcap. 8 vo. 11 . 6 d. 
net. 

4 The most attractive, sensible, and instruc- 
tive manual for people at large, which 
we have ever seen.'-' -C '/lurch Gazette . 

ECCLESIASTES. Explained by A. 
W. Strkane, D. D. Fcap . 8vo. 

is. 6 d. net. 


I i Scholarly, suggestive, and particularly 
interesting. Bookman . 

THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE 
APOSTLE TO THE PHILIP- 
PIANS. Explained by C. R. D. 
Biggs, B.D. Fcap. 8vo. if. 6 d. 
net. 

4 Mr. Biggs* work is very thorough, and he 
has managed to compress a good deal of 
information into a limited space.* 

— Guardian . 


tlbe Xibtarg of Devotion 

Pott lively cloth , 2 s. ; leather , 2S. 6d. net. 

4 This scries is excellent,’— T he Bishop of London. 

1 Very delightful.’ — T he Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

* Well worth the attention of the Clergy.' — The Bishop op Lichfield. 

4 The new 44 Library of Devotion " is excellent.’— The Bishop of Peterborough. 
4 Charming.*- 'Record. 4 Delightful.' — Church Bells. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AU- 
GUSTINE. Newly Translantcd, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by 
C. Bigg, D.D. , late Student of Christ 
Church. Second Edition. 


4 The translation is an excellent piece of 
English, and the introduction is a mas- 
terly exposition. We augur well of a 
scries which begins so satisfactorily.'— 
Times , 
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THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By John 
Keblk. With Introduction and 
Notes by Walter Lock, D.D., 
Warden of Keble College, Ireland 
Professor at Oxford. 

‘The. volume is very prettily bound and 
printed, and may fairly claim to be an 

• advance on aq* r previous editions,'— 
Gua rtiian . 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A 
Revised Translation, with an Introduc- 
tion, by C. Bigg, D.D., late Student 
of Christ Church. Second Edition. 

A practically new translation of this book, 
which the reader has, almost for the first 
time, exactly in the shape in which it 
left the hands of the author. 

*A nearer approach to the original than 
has yet existed in English.’ — Academy. 

A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. By J. 
W. Stanbridge, B.D., Rector of 
Bainton, Canon of York, and some 
time Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. 

* It is probably the best book of its kind. It 

deserves high commendation.’— Church 
Gazette. 


LYRA INNOCENTIUM. By John 
Keble. Edited, with InirQduction 
and Notes, by Walter Lock, D.D., 
Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 
Pott Svo. 2S. ; leather , 2s. 6d . %et. 

‘ This sweet and fragrant book has never 
been published more attractively.'— 
Academy. 

1 The work is given in as dainty a form as 
any it has yet taken.’ — Scotsman. 

‘The analysis and notes are discriminating, 
scholarly, and helpful. Church Rcvuw. 

A SERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT 
AND HOLY LIFE. By William 
Law. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by (\ Bigg, D.D., late Student of 
Christ Church. 

This is a repiint, word for word and line for 
line, of the Edtiio P> inct'ps. 

THE TEMPLE. By George Her- 
bert. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by K. C. S. Gibson. 
D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 

'1 his edition contains Walton’s Life of 
Herbert, and the text is that of the fiia 
edition. 

* As neat ami desirable* an edition of the 
work as can he found, '—Scotsman. 


XeaJ>ers of IReliflfcm 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M. A. With Portraits , Crown 8 vo. 35. Cut. 
A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious 
life and thought of all ages and countries. 

The following are ready — 


CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H, 
JIutton. 

JOHN WESLEY. By |. II. Over 
ton, M.A. 

BISHOP WILBERFORCK. By G, 
W. Danikll, M.A. 

CARDINAL MANNING. By A. W. 
Hutton, M.A. 

CHARLES SIMEON. By II. C. G. 
Moule, D.D. 

JOHN KEBLE. By Walter Lock, 
D.D. 

THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

LANCELOT ANDRKWES. By R. 
L. Otti.ey, M.A. 

Other volumes will be 


| AUGUSTINE OK CANTERBURY. 
' By E. L. Cutts, D.l). 

WILLIAM LAUD. By W. II. 
Hutton, B.D, 

JOHN KNOX. By F. MacCunn. 
JOHN HOWE. By R. F. HJkTO.v, 
D.D. 

BISHOP KEN. By F.* A. CLARKE, 
I M.A. 

GEORGE FOX, THE QUAKER. 

ByT. Hodgkin, D.C.L. 

JOHN DONNE. By Augustus 
Jessopp, D.D. 

THOMAS CRANMER. By. A. J. 
Mason. 

BISHOP LATIMER. By R. M. Car- 
lyle and A, J. Carlyle, M.A. 

announced in due course. 
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Fiction 


SIX SHILLING NOVEL8 

Marie Corelli’s Novels 

Crown 8vo. 


A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 
Twentieth Edition . 

VENDETTA. Fifteenth Edition . 

THELMA. Twenty-third Edition . 

ARDATH: THE STORY OF A 
DEAD SELF. Twelfth Edition . 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Ninth 
Edition . 

WORMWOOD. 7>«M Edition . 

BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY. TftfVQr- 
fifth Edition . 

1 The tender reverence of tlie treatment 
and the imaginative beauty of the writ- 
ing have reconciled us to the daring of 
the conception, and the conviction is 
forced on ns that c *cn so exalted a sub- 
ject cannot be made too familiar to us, 


6s* each . 

provided it be presented in the true spirit 
of Christian faith. The amplifications 
of the Scripture narrative are often con- 
ceived with high poetic insight, and this 
“Dream of the^ World’s Tragedy” is 
a lofty and not inadequate paraphrase 
of the supreme climax of the inspired 
| narrative .* — Dublin Review* 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. 

Forty-second Edition * 

* X very powerful piece of work. . . . The 
conception is magnificent, and is likely 
to win an abiding place within the 
memory of man. . . . The author has 
immense command of language, and a 
limitless audacity. . . . This interesting 
and remarkable romance will live long 
after much of the ephemeral literature 
of the day is forgotten. ... A literary 
phenomenon . . . novel, and even sub- 
lime.*— W. T. Stead in the Review 
cf Reviews* 


Anthony Hope s Novels 


Crown 8 vo. 


THE GOD IN THE C AR. Ninth 1 
Edition . j 

‘A very remarkable book, deserving of! 
critical analysis impossible within our j 
limit ; brilliant, but not superficial ; 
well considered, but not elaborated , 
constructed with the proverbial art that 
conceals, but vet allows itself to be 
enjoyed by readers to whom fine literary 
method is a keen pleasure.*— The World. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Fifth Edition . 

‘A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to 
human nature. The characters are 
traced with a masterly hand.’ — Times . 

A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Edition. 

‘Of all Mr. Hope's books, “A Man of 
Mark *' is the one which best compares 
with 11 The Prisoner of Zenda." 1 — 
National Observer. 


6 s* each* 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 

ANTONIO. Fourth Edition . 

‘It is a perfectly enchanting story of love 
and chivalry, and pure romance. The 
Count is the most constant, desperate, 
and modest and tender of lovers, a peer- 
less gentleman, an intrepid a fighter, a 
faithful friend, and a magnanimous foe. 1 
— Guardian . 

PHROSO. Illustrated by II. R. 

Millar. Fourth Edition . 

1 The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with 
vitality, stirring the blood.’ — St. James's 
Gazette. 

‘From cover to cover “Phroso” not only 
engages the attention, but carries the 
reader in little whirls of delight from 
adventure to adventure.*— Academy. 
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SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Fifth 
Edition . 

* There is searching analysis of human 
nature, with a most ingeniously con- 
structed plot. Mr. Hope has drawn the 
contrasts of his women with marvellous 
• subtlety and delicacy.' — Times . 

THE KING’S MIRROR. Third 
Edition. 


4 In elegance, delicacy, and tact it ranks 
with the best of his novels, while in the 
wide range of its portraituae and the 
suhtilty of its analysis it surpasses all his 
earlier ventures. ' — Spectator. 

% 

4 44 The King’s Mirror ” is a strong book, 
charged with close anqjysis and exquisite 
irony ; a book full of pathos and moral 
fibre — in short, a book to be read. 1 — 
Daily Chronicle . 


Gilbert Parker's Kovels 


Crown 8 vo. 

PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 

Fifth Edition. * 

* Stories happily conceived and finely ex- 

ccutcd. There is strength and genius in 
Mr. Parker’s style/ — Daily Telegraph. 

MRS. FALCHION. Fourth Edition. 

* A splendid study of character/ — 

Atkenatum. 

TIIK TRANSLATION OK A i 
SAVAGE. 

i 

*The plot is original and one difficult to J 
work out; but Mr. Parker has done it j 
with great skill and delicacy.’ j 

—Daily Chronicle. i 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. ! 
Illustrated. Seventh Edition. j 

‘ A rousing and dramatic tale, A book like j 
this, in which swords dash, grrat sur- ! 
prises arc undertaken, and daring deeds 1 
done, in which men and women live and ; 
love in the old passionate way, is a joy , 
inexpressible/— Daily Chronicle . 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO ! 
PONTIAC : The Story of a Lost 
Napoleon. Fourth Edition . 

'Here we find romance— real, breathing, 
living romance. The character of Val- 
mond is drawn unerringly/— Pall Mall 
Gazette. i 


6 s. each. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE 
NORTH ; The Last Adventures of 
4 Pretty Pierre. 1 Second Edition . 

4 The present hook is full of fine and mov- 
ing stories of the great North, and it 
will add to Mr. Parker’s already high 
reputation/— Glasg nu Herald . 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. 
Illustrated. Tenth Edition . 

‘Mr. Parker has produced a really fine 
historical novel/ — -Atltemrutn t. » 

1 A great book / — Black ami White . 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILET- 
TES. Second Edition . 31. 6 d. 

1 Living, breathing romance, unforced 
pathos, and a deeper knowledge of 
human nature than Mr. Parker has ever 
displayed before/ Fall Mai l (fare tie. 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG : 
a Romance of Two Kingdoms. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition . 

4 Nothing more vigorous or more human has 
come from Mr. Gilbert Parker than this 
novel. It has all the graphic power of 
his last book, with truer feeling for the% 
romance, both of human life aud wild 
nature. ’ — Literature . 
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S. Baring Gould’s Novels 

. * Crown Zvo. 6 s, each . 

•To say that a book is by the author of “Mebalah” is to imply that it contains a 
story cast on strong lines, containing dramatic possibilities, vivid and sympathetic descrip- 
tions of Nature, and a wealth of ingenious imagery /— Speaker. 

* That whatever Mr. Baring Gould writes is well worth reading, is a conclusion that may f 
be very generally accepted. Mis views of life are fresh and vigorous, his language 
pointed and characteristic* the incidents of which he makes use are striking and original, 
nis characters are life-like, and though somewhat exceptional people, are drawn and 
coloured with artistic force. Add to this that his descriptions of scenes and scenery are 
painted with the loving eyes and skilled hands of a master of his art, that he is always 
fresh and never dull, and it is no wonder that readers have gained confidence in his 
power of amusing and satisfying them, and that year by year his popularity widens/— 
Court Circular . 


ARMINELL. Fourth Edition. 
URITH. Fifth Edition . 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

Seventh Edition . 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGEN- 
VEN. Fourth Edition . 

CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth 
Edition. 

MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 
Edition . 

J ACQU ETTA. Third Edition. 
KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. 

Conan Doyle. ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. By A. Conan Dovie. 
Sixth Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

9 The book is far aud away the best view 
that has been vouchsafed us behind the 
scenes of the consulting-room.*— Illus- 
trated London News. 

Stanley Weyman. UNDER THE 
RED ROBE. By Stanley Wey- 
man, Author of ‘ A Gentleman of 
France/ With Illustrations by R. C. 
WooimLLE. Fifteenth Edition. 
Crown ivo. 6s. 

* Ev<yry one who reads books at all must 
read this thrillihg romance, from the 
first page of which to the last the breath- 
less reader is haled along. An inspira- 
tion of manliness and courage. —Daily 
Chronicle . 

Lucas Malet. THE WAGES OI 1 
SIN. By Lucas Malet. Thir- 
tMnth Edition . Crown Zvo. 6s. 
L uca s Malet. THE CARISSIMA. 
By Lucas Malet, Author of 1 The 


NOEMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. 

TIIE^PENNYCOMEQUICKS. 

Third Edition . 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 

GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition . 

BLADYS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

DOMITIA. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. 

PA BO THE PRIEST. 

Wages of Sin/ etc. Third Edition. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. 

George Gissing. THE TOWN TRA- 
VELLER. By George Gissing, 
Author of • Demos/ 1 In the Year of 
Jubilee/ etc. Second Edition. Cr, 
Zvo. 6s. 

‘It is a bright and witty book above all 
things. Polly Sparkes is a splendid bit 
of work / — Pall Mall Gazette 

* The spirit of Dickens is in it/ — Bookman. 

George Gissing* THE CROWN Oh' 
LIFE. By George Gissing, Author 
of 1 Demos/ ‘ The Town Tiaveller/ 
etc. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

1 Mr. Gissing is at his best/— Academy. 

* A fine novel * — Outlook. 

s. R. Crockett. LOCHINVAR. By 
S. R. Crockett, Author of ‘The 
Raiders/ etc. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

•Full of gallantry and pathos, of th* clash 
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of arms, and brightened by episodes of 
humour and love. . * Westminster 
Gazette . 

8. R. Crockett. THE STANDARD 
HEARER. By S. R. CROCKETT. 
Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 

1 A delightful tale.’— Speaker. 

' Mr. Crockett at his best.’ — Literature, 

Arthur Morrison. TALES OF 
MEAN STREETS. By Arthur 
Morrison. Fifth Edition . Cr. 

8 vo, 6s. 

1 Told with consummate art and extra* 
ordinary detail. In the true humanity 
of the book lies its justification, the 
permanence of its interest, and its in- 
dubitable triumph.' — A the turn tn. 

‘A great book. The author’s metfcod is 
amazingly effective, and produces a 
thrilling sense of reality. The writer 
lays upon ns a master hand. The book 
is simply appalling and irresistible in 
its inteiest. . It is humorous also ; with- 
out humour it would not make the mark 
it is certain to make.’ — World. 

Arthur Morrison. A CHILD OK j 
THE JAGO. By Arthur Morkc | 
son. Third. Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6>. 

‘The book is a masterpiece.’ —Pall Mall 
Gazette . 

* Told with gxeat vigour and powerful sim- 

plicity .’ — A thenceum. 

Arthur Morrison. TO LONDON 
TOWN. By Arthur Morrison, 
Author of ‘Tales of Mean Streets/ , 
etc. Second Edition . Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

* We have idyllic pictures, woodland scenes 

full of tenderness and grace. . , . This 
is the new Mr. Aithur Morrison gracious 
and tender, sympathetic and human/ - 
Daily Telegraph. 

* The easy swing of detail proclaims the 

master of his subject and the artist in 
rendering. *—Pall Mall Gazette. 

M. Sutherland. ONE HOUR AND 
THE NEXT. By The Duchess 
of Sutherland. Third Edition . 
Crown 8 vo* 6s . 

^Passionate, vivid, drama! ic. '—Literature. 

'It possesses marked qualities, descriptive, 
and imaginative. * — morn ing Pott. 


Mrs. Clifford. A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. . By Mrs. W. K. Clif- 
ford, Author of 4 Aunt Anne,’ etc. 
Second Edition . Crown 8 vo. 6r. 

* The story is a very beautiful one, exquis- 
itely told. '-^Speaker. % 

Emily Lawless. lyjRRISH. By the 
Honble. Emily Lawless, Author of 
1 Maelcho/ etc. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
8 vo. 6s. 

Emily Lawless. MAELCHO : a Six- 
teenth Century Romance. By the 
Honble. Emily Lawless. Second 
Edition . Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

4 A really great book/ — Spectator. 

‘ One of the most remarkable literary 
achievements of this generation/ — Man- 
chester Guardian. 

Emily Lawless. TRAITS AND 

CONFIDENCES. By the Honble. 
Emily Lawlers. Crozvn 8 vo. 6s. 

Eden Phillpotts. THE HUMAN 

BOY. By Eden Phillpotts, Authoi 
of ‘Children of the Mist/ With «i 
Frontispiece. Fourth Edition . Crown 
8 vo. 

1 Mr. Phillpotts knows exactly what school- 
boys do, and can lay bare their inmost 
thoughts; likewise he showman all-per- 
vading sense of humour/— Acade try. 

E. W. Hornung. THE AMATEUR 
CRACKSMAN. By E. W. Hok- 
NUNG. Crown Svo. 6f. 

‘ An audaciously entertaining volume/— 
Spectator. 

Jane Barlow. A CREEL OF IRISH 
STORIES. By Jane JUklow. 
Author of ‘Irish Idylls.’ Second 
Edition. Crtnvn Syo. 6l 

‘Vivid and singularly real/ — Scotsman* 

Jane Barlow. FROM THE EAST 
UNTO THE WEST. By Jane 
Barlow. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Mrs, Caffjm. ANNE MAULEVERI^. 
I3y Mrs. Cafkyn (Iota), Author of 
1 'The Yellow Aster/ Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 
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Benjamin Swift SIREN CITY. By 
Benjamiv Swift, Author of • Nancy 
Noon/ ’ Crovm Svo. 6s. 

aM Siren City” is certainly bis best book, 
and it is the work of a strong man. It 
has sobriety, not only of manner, but of 
spiri t. * — A cademy. 

J. H. Findlate* THE GREEN 
GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. By 
Jane H. Findlater. Fourth 
Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

4 A powerful and vivid story.'— Standard. 

4 A beautiful story, sad and strange as truth 
itself/ — Vanity Fair. 

* A very charming and pathetic tale/ — Pall 

Mall Gazette. 

* A singularly original, clever, and beautiful 

story .'—Guardian. 

4 Reveals to us a new writer of undoubted 

• faculty and reserve force.' — Spectator. 

4 An exquisite idyll, delicate, affecting, and 
beautiful/ — Black and it 'kite. 

J. H. Findlater. A DAUGHTER 
OF STRIFE. By Jane IIflkn 
Findlater. Crown Svo. 6s. 

J. H. Findlater. RACHEL. By 
Jane H. Findlater. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo , 6s. 

4 A not unworthy successor to 44 The Green 
Graves of Jialgowrie/" — Critic. 

Mary Findlater. OVER THE 
1J1LL8. By Mary Findlater. 
Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

4 A strong and wise book of deep insight and 
unflinching truth/ — Birmingham Post. 

Mary Findlater. BETTY M US- 
GRAVE. By Mary Findlater. 
Second Edition . Crown Svo. 6s. 

4 Handled with dignity and delicacy. . . . 
A most touching story. 1 — Spectator. 

Alfred Ollivant. OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. By 
Alfred Ollivant. Third Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

‘Weird, thrilling, strikingly graphic/— 
Punch. 

1 We admire this book. . , . It is one to read 
with admiration and to praise with en- 
thusiasm.' — Bookman. 

4 It is a fine, open-air, blood-stirring book, 

9 to be enjoyed by every man and woman 
to whom a dog is dear.’ —Literature. 

B. M. Croker. PEGGY OF THE 
BARTONS. By B. M. Crokkr, 


Author of 1 Diana Barrington/ 
Fourth Edition . Crown Svo. 6s. 
Mrs, Croker excels in the admirably simple, 
easy, and direct flow of her narrative, the 
briskness of her dialogue, and the geni- 
ality of her portraiture.' — Spectator . 

| Mary L. Pandered. AN ENGLISH-. 
MAN. By Marv^L. Pendered. 
Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

* Her book is most healthy in tone, and 

leaves a pleasant taste in the mouth.' — 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

4 A very noble book. It is filled with wisdom 
and sympathy/ — Literary World. 

* At once sound and diverting/ — Academy. 

Morley Roberts. THE PLUN- 
DERERS. By Morley Roberts, 
Author of 4 TJ 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

1 ‘The author secures and maintains the 
reader's lively interest in his clever ab- 
surdities.' — Pall Mall Gazette. 

4 The whole atmosphere is one of high spirits 
and high comedy/ — Globe. 

4 Mr. Roberts writes of real people who do 
things and know things / — Black and 
White. 

Norma Lorimer. MIRRY-ANN. By 
Norma Lorimer, Author of 4 Jo- 
siah’sWife/ Crown Svo. 6s. 

‘The heroine is rare and striking, but 
thorough woman and altogether lovable, 
and the plot is brisk and well sustained/ 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

4 It is a Manx story, and a right able story. 
The atmosphere is excellent, the descrip- 
tive passages fine, and the story is one 
widen will repay perusal/ — Glasgow 
Herald. 

4 A Manx novel which is at once sincere, 
poetical, and in the best sense true.' — 
Academy. 

Helen Shipton. THE STRONG GOD 
CIRCUMSTANCE. By Helen 
Siiipton. Crown Svo . 6s. 

4 A story of high merit and many attrac- 
tions. ' — Scotsman. 

4 An up-to-date story — and a very beautiful 
one — of self-sacrifice.’ — Daily Tele - 
graph. 

4 A most effective story, written with both 
insight and imagination / — Leeds Mer- 
cury. 
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Viol*t Bant. THE HUMAN IN- 
TEREST. By Violet Hunt, 
Author of *A Hard Woman/ etc. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

4 Clever observation and unfailing wit.’ — 
Academy . 

‘The insight is keen, the irony is deli- 
cate/- World* 

H. G. Wells. THE STOLEN BA- 
CILLUS, and other Stories. By 
H. G. Wells. Second Edition . 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

4 The impressions of a very striking imagina- 
tion/ — Saturday Review. 

H. G. Welle. THE PLATTNER 
STORY and Others. By II. G. 
Wells. Second Edition . Cr. 8vo. 
6s. * 

4 Weird and mysterious, they seem to hold 
the reader as by a magic spell/ — Scots- 
man. 

Richard Marsh. MARVELS AND 
MYSTERIES. By Richard 
Marsh, Author of 4 The Beetle.’ 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

4 While under their immediate influence the 
reader is conscious of nothing but thrill- 
ing excitement and curiosity/ — Glasgow 
Herald. ' 

‘Ingeniously constructed and well told/— 
Morning Leader. 

4 Admirably selected and of the very best/ 
— Christian World. 

Eam6 Stuart. CIIRISTALLA. By 
Ksm£ Stuart, Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

4 The story is happily conceived, and enter- 
taining throughout/ — Scotsman. 

4 An excellent story, pathetic, and full of 
humour/— A theneeun*. 

1 We wish that we came across more books 
like this clever and charming story. — 
Leeds Mercury. 

Sara Jeannette Duncan. A VOYAGE 
OF CONSOLATION. By Sara 
Jeannette Duncan, Author of 4 An 
American Girl in London.’ Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s, 

4 A most delightfully bright book/— Daily 
Telegraph. 

4 The dialogue is full of wit. — Globe . 

Sara Jeannette Duncan. THE PATH 

OK A STAR. By SARA JEANNETTE 


Duncan, Author of ‘A Voyage of 
Consolation/ • Illustrate^ Second 
Edition . Crown 8 vo. 6s. • 

4 Richness and futlness of local colouring, 
brilliancy of style, smiting phrases, and 
the display of very pretty numour are 
graces which are here in profusion. The 
interest never flags. *— Pall Mall Gazette. 

| C. F. Keary. THE JOURNALIST. 
By C. F. Keary. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

It is rare indeed to find such poetical sym- 
pathy with Nature joined to close study 
of character and singularly truthful dia- 
logue : but then “The Journalist" is 
altogether a rare book/ — Athenatum . 

| W.E. Norris. MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
By W. 15. Norris, Author of 4 Made- 
moiselle de Mersac/ etc. Fourth 
Edition . Crown 8vo. 6s. 

4 An intellectually satisfactory and morally 
bracing novel / — Daily Telegraph. 

W.E. Norris. HIS GRACE. By W.E. 
Norris. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. 

W. E. Norris. THE DESPOTIC 
LADY AND OTHERS. By W. E. 
Norris. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

W.E. Norris. CLARISSA FURIOSA. 

By W. E. Norris. Cr. 8vo . 6s. 

4 As a story it is admirable, as a jeu d esprit 
it is capital, as a lay sermon studded 
with gems of wit and wisdom it is a 
model / — The World. * 

W.E. Norris. GILES INGILBY. By 
W. E. Norris. 1 1 lust rated. Second 
Edition , Crown 8vo. 6s. 

4 Interesting, wholesome, and charmingly 
written / — Glasgow Herald. 

W. E. Norris. AN OCTAVE. By 
W. E. Norris. Second Edition. 
Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

‘A very perfect exposition of*ihc self- 
restraint, Jhe perfect knowledge of so- 
ciety and its ways, the delicate sense of 
humour, which are the main chaiac- 
teristics of this very accomplished 
author/ — Country Life. 

Ernest Glanville. THE DESPATCH 
RIDER. By Ernest Glanville, 
Author of 4 The Kloof Bride. * Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

A highly interesting story of the present 
Boer War by an author who knows the 
country well, and has bad experience of 
Boer campaigning. 
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W. dark Russell. MY DANISH 
SWEETHEART. • By W. Clark 
Russell. Illustrated. Fourth 
Edition . Crown 81 to. 6s. 

Robert.Barr. IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. By Robert Barr. 
Third Edition . Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

* A book which haft abundantly satisfied us 
by itscapital humour/ — Daily Chronicle . 

4 Mr. Barr has achieved a triumph/— Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

Robert Barr. THE MUTABLE 
MANY. By Robert Barr. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

4 Very much the best novel that Mr. Barr 
has yet given us. There is much insight 
in it, and much excellent humour/— 
Daily Chronicle . 

Robert Barr. THE COUNTESS 
TEKLA. By Robert Barr. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

4 Of these mediaeval romances, which are 
now gaining ground, “The Countess 
Tekla" is the very best we have seen. 
The story is written in clear English, 
and a picturesque, moving style/-— Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

Andrew Balfour. BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. By A. Balfour. Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
A banquet of good things/ — Academy. 

4 A recital of thrilling interest, told with 
unflagging vigour. — Globe. 

4 An unusually excellent example of a semi- 
historic romance/ — World. 

Andrew Balfour. TO ARMS l By 
Andrew Balfour. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. * Crown 8vo. 6s. 

4 The marvellous perils through which Allan 
passes are told in powerful and lively 
fashion/ — Pall Mall Gazette . 

Andrew Balfour. VENGEANCE IS 
MINE. By Andrew Balfour. 
Author of 'By Stroke of Sword.' 
Illustrated . Croum 8 vo. 6s. 

A vigorous piece of work, well written, and 
abounding in stirring incidents.’ — Glas- 
gow Herald. 

J. Maclaren Cobban. THE KING 
OF ANDAMAN : A Saviour of 
Society. By J. Maclaren Cobban. 
Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

^An unquestionably interesting book. It 
contains one character, at least, who has 
in him the root of immortality/— 
Mall Gazette. 


J. Maclaren Cobban. THE ANGEL 
OF THE COVENANT. By J. 
Maclaren Cobban. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

R. N. Stephens. AN ENEMY TO 
THE KING. By R. N. Stephens. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. m 

1 It is full of movement, Snd the movement 
is always buoyant/ — Scotsman. 

4 A stirring story with plenty of movement . 1 
— Black and White . 

R. N. Stephens. A GENTLEMAN 
PLAYER. By R. N. Stephens, 
Author of ‘An Enemy to the King/ 
Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

* A bright and spirited romance of adven- 

ture, full of movement and changing 
action. * — Scotsman. 

R. Hichens. BYEWAYS. By Robert 
Hiciiens. Author of ‘Flames, etc/ 
Second Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

1 The work is undeniably that of a man of 
striking imagination/— Daily News. 

J. S. Fletcher. THE PATHS OF 
THE PRUDENT. By J. S. Flet- 
cher. Crown 8vo. 6 f. 

J. B. Burton. IN THE DAY OF 
ADVERSITY. By J. Bloundelle- 
Burton, Second Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

* Unusually interesting and full of highly 

dramatic situations/— Guardian. 

J. B. Burton. DENOUNCED. By 
J. Bloundelle-Burton, Second 
Edition. Croton 8vo. 6s. 

( A fine, manly, spirited piece of work/— 

World. 

J. B. Burton. THE CLASH OF 
ARMS. By J. Bloundklle-Bur- 
TON. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
*A brave story — brave in deed, brave in 
word, brave in thought/ — St. James's 
Gazette. 

J. B. Burton. ACROSS THE SALT 
SEAS. By J. Bloundelle-Burton. 
Second Edition . Croton 8 vo. 6s. 
*Thc very essence of the true romantic 
spirit.' — Truth. 
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W. 0. Scully. THE WHITE HECA- 
TOMB. By W. C. Scully. Author 
of * Kafir Stories/ Cr. Qvo . 6x, 
f Reveals a marvellously intimate under- 
standing of the Kaffir mind / — African 
Critic. 

V. C. Scully. BETWEEN SUN 


AND SAND. By W. C. Scully, 
Author of ‘The White Ifecatomb/ 
Cr. 8vo . 6s. 

* The reader passes at once into the very 
atmosphere of the African desert: the 
inexpressible space and stillncst&wallow 
him up, and there is no world for him but 
that immeasurable waste /— A thenaum. 


OTHER SIX'SMILLINQ NOVEL8 

Crown 8 vo. 


DANIEL WHYTE. By A. J. Daw- 

SON. 

THE CAPSINA. By E. F. Benson. 

DODO: A DETAIL OF THE DAY. 1 
By E. F. Benson. 

THE VINTAGE. ByE. F. Benson. 
Illustrated by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 

ROSE A CHARLITTE. By Mar- 
shall Saunders. 

WILLOWBRAKE. By R. Murray 
Gilchrist. 

THINGS THAT HAVE HAP- 
PENED. By Dorothea Gerard. 

SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. By 
Mrs. Oliphant. | 

THE TWO MARYS. By Mrs. 
Olipiiant. 

THE LADY’S WALK. By Mrs. 
Olipiiant. 

LONE PINE: A ROMANCE OF 
MEXICAN LIFE. By R. B. 
Townshend. 

WILT THOU HAVE THIS 1 
WOMAN ? By J. Mac.laken 
Cobban. 

A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. By 
Percy White. 

SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. 
By W. Pktt Ridge. 

ADRIAN ROME. By E. Dawson 
and A. Moore. 

THE BUILDERS. By J. S. 
Fletcher. 


GALLIA. By MiSnik Muriel 
Dowie. 

THE CROOK OF THE BOUGH. 
By m£nie Muriel Dowie. 

A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. . 
By J ulian Corbett. 

MISS ERIN. By M. E. Francis. 

ANANIAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Alan 
Brodkick. 

CORRAGEEN IN ’ 98 . By Mrs. 
Or pen. 

THE PLUNDER PIT. By J. Keigh- 
ley Snowden. 

CROSS TRAILS. By Victor Waite. 

SUCCESSORS TO THE TITLE. 
By Mrs. Walford. 

KIRKHAM’S FIND. By MARY 
Gaunt. 

DEADMAN’S. Ry Mary Gaunt. 

CAPTAIN JACOBUS : A ROMANCE 
OF THEROAD. By L. Cope Corn- 
ford. 

SONS OF ADVERSITY. By £,. Cope 
Corn ford. 

THE KING OF ALBERIA. By 
Laura Daintrey. 

TJIE DAUGHTER OF AI-.OUETTE. 
By Mary A. Owen. 

CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. 
By Ellen F. Pinsent. % 

AN ELECTRIC SPARK. By G. 
Manville Fenn. 
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UNDER SHADOW OF THE 
MISSION. By L..S. McChesney. 

THE SPECULATORS. By J. F. 
Brewer. 

THE "SPIRIT OF STORM. By 
Ronald Ross. 

THE QUEEN3BERRY CUP. By 
Clive P. Wolley. 

A HOME IN INVERESK. By T. 
L. Paton. 

MISS ARMSTRONG’S AND 
OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES. By 
John Davidson. 

DR. CONGALTON’S LEGACY. By 
Henry Johnston. 

TIME AND THE WOMAN. By 
Richard Pryce. 

THIS MAN’S DOMINION. By the 
Author of ' A High Little World.’ 

DIOGENES OF LONDON. By H. 
B. Marriott Watson. 


THE STONE DRAGON. By 
Murray Gilchrist. 

A VICAR’S WIFE. By Evelyn 
Dickinson. 

ELSA. By E. M ‘Queen Gray. 

THE SINGER OF MARLY. By I. 

| Hooper. 

THE FALL OF THE SPARROW. 

. By M. C. Balfour. 

A SERIOUS COMEDY. By Herbert 
Morrah. 

THE FAITHFUL CITY. By 

Herbert Morrah. 

IN THE GREAT DEEP. By J. A. 
Barry. 

BILLI, THE DANCER. By James 
Blythe Patton. 

JOSIAII’S WIFE. By Norma 
Lorimer. 

THE PHILANTHROPIST. By 
I Lucy Maynard. 

VAUSSORE. By FRANCIS BRUNE. 


THREE* AND-8IXPENNY NOVELS 

Crown 8 vo. 


DERRfcK VAUGHAN, NOVEL- 
1ST. qind thousand . By Edna 
Lyall. 

A SON OF THE STATE. By W. 
Pett Ridge. 

CEASE FIRE! By J. Maclaren 
Cobban. Crown 8 vo . y 

A stirring Stoty of the Boer War of 1881, 
including the Siege of Potchefstrom and 
the Defeat of Majuba, 

‘ Brightly told and drawn with a strong and 
sure hand.’ — St . J antes' s Gazette. 

1 A capital novel. — Scotsman. 

1 Fact and fiction are so deeply woven 
together that the book reads like a fas- 
cinating chapter of histoiy.’ — Fait Mall 

Gazette . 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. By Ernest 
Glanvillb. 

E VENDETTA OF THE DESERT. 
By W. C. Scully. 

SUBJECT TO VANITY. By MAR- 
GARET Benson. 


THE SIGN OF THE SPIDER. Fifth 
Edition . By Bertram Mitford. 

| THE MOVING FINGER. By Mary 
Gaunt. 

JACO TRELOAR. By J. II. Pearce. 
THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. 
By ‘Vera.’ 

A WOMAN OF FORTY. By Esm£ 
Stuart. 

A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. 
By Constance Smith. 

THE SIN OF ANGELS. By Evelyn 
Dickinson. 

AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL. 
By X. L. 

THE COMING OF CUCULAIN. 
By Standish O’Grady. 

THE GODS GIVE MY DONKEY 
WINGS. By Angus Evan Abbott. 
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THE STAR GAZERS. By G. Man* 

VILLE FENN. 

THE POISON OF ASPS. By R. 
Orton Prowse. 

THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. By 
Prvce. 

DISENCHANTMENT. By F. Mabel 
Robinson. • 

THE SQUIRE OF WANDALES. 
By A. Shield. 

A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By 
J. M. Cobban. 

A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By 
W. E. Norris. 


A CAVALIER'S LADYE. By Mrs. 

Dicker. t 

THE PRODIGALS. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

THE SUPPLANTER. By & Neu- 
mann. 

A MAN WITH BLACK EYE- 
I LASHES. By H.«A. Kennedy. 

' A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. By 
S. Gordon. 

AN ODD EXPERIMENT. By 
Hannah Lynch. 

TALES OF NORTHUMBRIA. By 
Howard Pease. 


HALF-OROWN NOVELS 

Crown 8 vo. 


HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. MA3EL 
Robinson. 

THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By 
F. Mabel Robinson. 

MR. BUTLER’S WARD. By F. 
Mabel Robinson. 

ELIS CHILDREN. By G. Man- 

V1I.LE FKNN. 

A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. Man- 

VILLE FKNN. 

DISARMED. By M. Betham 
Edwards. 


IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. By 
the Author of ‘Indian Idylls.’ 

MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. 
M'Queen Gray. 

JACK'S FATHER. By W. E. 
Norris. 

A LOST ILLUSION. By Leslie 
Keith. 

THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA 
DAVIDSON, Christian and Com- 
munist. By E. Lynn Lynton. 
Eleventh Edition. Post 8 vo. is. 


TEbe Boveltet 


Messrs. Methuen are making an interesting experiment which constitutes a 
fresh departure in publishing. They are issuing under the above general title 
a Monthly Series of Novels by popular authors at the price of Sixpence. Many 
of these Novels have never been published before. Each Number is as long as 
the average Six Shilling Novel. The first numbers of ‘The Novelist’ are as 
follows : — 


I. DEAD MEN TELL NO TALES. 

E. W. Hornung. 

II. JENNIE BAXTER, JOURNA- 

LIST. Robert Barr. 

III. THE INCA’S TREASURE. I 

Ernest Glanville. 1 

IV. A SON OF THE STATE. W. 

Pett Ridge. \ 

V. FURZE BLOOM. S. Baring 

Gould. 

VI. BUNTER’S CRUISE. C. 

Gleig. 


VII. THE GAY DECEIVERS. 

Arthur Moore. 

VIII. PRISONERS OF WAR. A. 

Boyson Weekes. 

IX. THE ADVENTUREOF PRIN- 
CESS SYLVIA. Mrs. C. F. 
Williamson. 

X. VELDT AND LAAGER: Talcs 
of the Transvaal. E. S. Valen- 
TINE* 

XI. TIIE* NIGGER KNIGHT^. 

F. Norreys Connell. 

XII, A MARRIAGE AT SEA. W. 
Clark Russell. 
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t Books for Boys and Girls 

A Series of Books by well-known Authors , well illustrated. 


THREE*AND*8IXPEN0E EACH 


THE ICELANDER'S SWORD. By 
S. Baring Gould. 

TWO LITTLE CHILDREN AND 
CIIING. By Edith E. Cuthell. 
TODDLEBEN’S HERO. By M. M. 
Blake. 

ONLY A GUARD -ROOM DOG. 

By Edith E. Cutiiell. 

THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. 
By Harry Collingwood. 


MASTER ROCKAFELLAR’S VOY- 
AGE. By W. Clark Russell. . 

SYD BELTON : Or, x The Boy who 
would not go to Sea. By G. Man- 
VII.LE FkNN. 

THE WALLYPUG IN LONDON. 

By G. E. Farrow. 

ADVENTURES IN WALLYPUG 
LAND. By G. E. Farrow. $s. 


The Peacock Library 

A Scries of Books for Girls by well-known Author s % handsomely bound f 

and well illustrated \ 

THREE-AND-8IXPENCE EACH 

THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. DUMPS. By Mrs. Park. 

Moleswokth. I A G1RL Q F THE PEOPLE. By 

THE SECRET OF MADAME DE L. T. Meade. 

MON LUC. By the Author of HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. Meade. 
• Mdle. Mori.’ 2 s. 6 d. 

OUT OF THE FASHION. By L. THE HONOURABLE MISS. By 
T. L. T. Meade. 


University Extension Series 

A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable for 
extension students and home-reading circles. Each volume is complete in 
itself, and the subjects are treated by competent writers in a broad and 
philosophic spirit. 

Edited byj. E. SYMES, M.A., 

Principal of University College, Nottingham. 

Crown 8 vo. Price (a nth some exceptions ) 2 s. 6 d. 


The following volumes are ready : — 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. By H. DE B. Gibbins, 
Litt.D., M.A., late Scholar of Wad- 
ham College, Oxon., Cobden Prize- 
man. Sixth Edition, Revised. With 
%laps and Plans . y. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY. By!.. L. Price, 


M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxon. 
Third Edition . 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An 
Inquiry into the Industrial Condi- 
tions of the Poor. By J. A. Hobson, 
M.A. Fourth Edition. 

VICTORIAN POETS. By A. SHARP. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
J. E. Symes, M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. Granger, 
M.A. Second Edition. 

THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT 


THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A 
Popular Introduction to Astronomy. 
By R. A. Gregory. With numerous 

Illustrations. 

METEOROLOGY. The Elements of 
Weather and Climate. By H. N. 
Dickson, F.R.S.E., F.R. Met. Soc. 


LIFE : Lower Forms. By G. 
i MASSEE. With Illustrations, 

AIR AND Wi^TER. ByV.B. Lewes, 1 
M.A. Illustrated. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND 
HEALTH. By C. W. Kimmins, • 
M.A Illustrated. 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY 
LIFE. ByV.P. Sells, M.A. Illus- 
trated. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
By H. de B. Gibbins, Litt.D.^M.A. 

ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By W. A. S. IIewins, B.A. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The 
Elementary Principles of Chemistry. 
By M. M. PATTISON Muir, M.A. 

Illustrated. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICUL- 1 
TURAL BOTANY. By M. C. 
Potter, M.A, F.L.S. Illustrated, 
y. 6 d. 


Illustrated, 

A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL 
SCIENCE. By George J. Burch, 
M.A. , F. R. S. W. ith numerous Illus- 
trations. y. 

THE EARTH. An Introduction to 
Physiography. By EVAN SMALL, 
M.A. Illustrated. 

INSECT LIFE. By F. W. Theo- 
bald, M.A. Illustrated. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE 
TO BROWNING. By W. M. 
Dixon, M.A. 

ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT. By E. Jenks, M.A. , Pro- 
fessor of Law at University College, 
Liverpool. 

TIIE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. By 
G. L. Dickinson, Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 


Social Questions of To-day 

Edited by H. Db B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 

Crown 8 vo, 2 s. 6d. 

• 

A series of volumes upon those topics of social, economic, and industrial 
interest that are at the present moment foremost in fhe public mind. 
Each volume of the series is written by an author who is an acknowledged 
authority upon the subject with which he deals. 

The following Volumes of the Series are ready 

TRADE UNIONISM— NEW AND THE CO - OPERATIVE MQ^E- 
OLD. By G. HOWELL. Second MENT TO-DAY. By G. J. Holy- 
Edition . Second Edition . 
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MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev. J. 
Frome Wilkinson, M.A. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. By J. 
A. Hobson, M.A. Fourth Edition. 

THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. 
By C. F. Bastable, M.A., Professor 
of Economics syt Trinity College, 
Dublin. Second Edition. 

THE ALIEN INVASION. ByW. 
H. Wilkins, B.A. 

THE RURAL EXODUS. By P. 
Anderson Graham. 

LAND NATIONALIZATION. By 
Harold Cox, B.A. 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. 
By H. DK B. Gibbins, D.Litt., M.A., 
’and R. A. Hadfield, of the Hecla 
Works, Sheffield. 

BACK TO THE LAND: An Inquiry 
into the Cure for Rural Depopulation. 
By II. E. Moore. 

TRUSTS, POOLS AND CORNERS. 
By J. Stephen Jeans. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. 
W. Cooke-Taylor. 


THE STATE AND ITS CHIL- 
DREN. By Gertrude Tuckwell. 

WOMEN’S WORK. By Lady Dilke, 
Miss Bulley, and Miss Whitley. 

SOCIALISM AND MODERN 
THOUGHT. By M. Kaufmann. 

THE HOUSING OF 'SHE WORK- * 
ING CLASSES. By E. Bowmaker. 

MODERN CIVILIZATION IN 
SOME OF ITS ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS. By W. Cunningham, 
D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UN- 
EMPLOYED. By J. A. Hobson, 
B.A. 

LIFB IN WEST LONDON. By 
Arthur Shekwell, M.A. Second 

Edition. 

RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION. 

I By Clement Edwards. 

I WORKHOUSES AND PAUPER- 
ISM. By Louisa Twining. 

UNIVERSITY AND SOCIAL 
SETTLEMENTS. ByW. Reason, . 
M.A. 


, Classical Translations 

Edited by II. F. FOX, M.A. , Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 


i’ESCIIYLUS — Agamemnon, Choc- 
phoroe, Eumcnides. Translated by 
Lewis Campbell, LL. D. , late Pro- 
fessor of Greek at St. Andrews. $s. 

CICERO — De Oratore I. Translated 
by E. N. P. Moor, M.A. 31. 6 d. 

CICERO— Select Orations (Pro Milone, 
Pro Murena, Philippic II., In Catili- 
nam). Translated by H. E. D. 
Blakiston, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, Oxford. 5-f. 

CICERO — De Natura Deorum. Trans- 
lated by F. Brooks, M.A., late 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
3^ 6 d. 

CICERO DE OFFICIIS. Translated 
by G. B. Gardiner, M.A. Crown 
8 vo. as. 6 d. 


HORACE: THE ODES AND 

EPODES. Translated by A. 
Godley, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 2J. 

LUCIAN— Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, 
Icaro - Mcnippus, The Cock, The 
Ship, The Parasite, The Lover of 
Falsehood). Translated by S. T. 
Irwin, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Clifton ; late Scholar of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 3 s. 6d. 
SOPHOCLES — Electra and Ajax. 
Translated by E. D. A. Morshead, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Win- 
chester. as. 6 d. 

TACITUS— Agricola and Germania. 
Translated by R. B. Townshend, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. as. 6d. 
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Classical Celts. i 

Messrs. Methuen are about to publish in conjunction with the Clarendon 
Press a series of classical texts edited by competent scholars from the best mss. 


THUCYDIDIS HISTORIAE, Libri 
: I.- 1 V. By H. Stuart Jones. 
Paper Covert, , 3 s. Limp Cloth , y. 6d. 

PLATONIS OPERA, Tom. i. (Tetra- 
logiak I.-Il.) By J. Burnet. 
Paper Covers, y. Limp Cloth, 6s. 

LVCRETI CAR I DE RERVM 
NATVRA. By C. Bailey. Paper 
Covers, as. 6 d. Limp Cloth, y. 

CORNELII TACITI OPERA MIN- 
ORA. By H. Furneaux. Paper 
Covers, is. 6 d. Limp Cloth, 2 s. 


AESCHYLX TRAGOEDIAE CUM 
FRAG MENTIS. By A. SmowicK. 
Paper Covers, y. 'Limp Cloth, y. 6 d. 
APOLLON 1 1 RHODII ARGONAU- 
TICA. By R. C. Seaton. Paper 
Covers, as. 6d. Limp Cloth, 3J. 
ARISTOPHANIS COMOEDIAK. 
Tom. 1. By F. W. Hall and W. 
M. GkldART. Paper Covers, y. 
Limp Cloth, 31'. 6 d. 

XENOPHONTIS OPERA. Tom. i. 
(Historia Graeca). By E. (\ Mar- 
chant. Paper Covers, as. bd. Limp 
Cloth, y. 


Educational Books 

CLASSICAL 


THE NICOMACIIEAN ETHICS 
OF ARISTOTLE, Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by John 
Burnet, M.A., Professor of Greek 
at St. Andrews. Demy 8 vo. 15*. 

net. 

This edition contains parallel passages from 
the Eudemian Ethics, printed under the 
text, and there is a full commentary, the 
main object of which is to interpret diffi- 
culties in the light of Aristotle's own 
rules. 

* An edition which reflects every credit upon 
its author’s learning and critical acumen, 
and which cannot but prove heartily wel- 
come to all classes of Greek scholars.' 

— Scotsman. 

1 It forms a valuable addition to the existing 
literature on the subject.* 

— Glasgow Herald . 

1 We must content ourselves with saying, in 
conclusion^ that we have seldom, if ever, 
seen an edition of any classical author in 
which what is held in common with other 
commentators is so clearly and shortly 
put, and what is original is (with equal 
brevity) of such value and interest.’ 

-Pilot. 


PLAUTI BACCHIDES. Edited with 
Introduction, Commentary, and 
Critical Notes by J. M’Cosh, M.A. 
Fcap. j\to. 12 s. 6d. 

l 

A GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Selected 
by E. C. Makciiant, M.A., Fellow 
of Petcrhouse, Cambridge, and Assis- 
tant Master at St. Paul’s School. 
Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

| PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANS- 
LATION. By E. C. Marchant, 
M.A,, Fellow of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge ; and A. M. Cook, M.A., late 
Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford; 
Assistant Masters at St. Paul’s School. 
Crown 8 vo. 3 s. 6d. 

4 We know no book of this class better fitted 
for use in the higher forms of schools.* — 
Guardian. 

TACITI AGRICOLA. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, Map, etc. By PftF. 
Davis, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Weymouth College. Crown 8vo. 2 s. 
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TACITI GtRMANIA. By the same 
Editor. Crown 8vo . ' 2 s. 

HERODOTUS : EASY SELEC- 

TIONg. With Vocabulary. ByA.C. 
Liddell, M.A. Fcap . 8w. u, 6</. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ODYS- 
SEY, By E. D. Stone, M.A., late 
Assistant Master at Eton. Fcap . 8 vo. 
1 s. 6d, 

PLAUTUS: THE CAPTIVI. 
Adapted for Lower Forms by J. H. 
Freese, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John’s, Cambridge, is. 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES AGAINST 
CONON AND CALLICLES. 
Edited with Notes and Vocabulary, 
by F. Darwin Swift, M.A. Fcap. 
I 0 . 2 s. 

EXERCISES IN LATIN ACCI- 
DENCE. By S. E. Winbolt, 


Assistant Master in Christ’s Hospital. 
Crown Bvo. is. 6d. 

An elementary book adapted for Lower 
Forms to accompany the shorter Latin 
primer. 

NOTES ON GREEK AND LATIN^ 
SYNTAX. ByG. Buo*land Green,* 
M.A., Assistant Master at Edinburgh 
Academy, late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxon. Crown Bvo. $s. 6d. 

Notes and explanations on the chief diffi- 
culties of Greek and Latin Syntax, with 
numerous passages for exercise* 

NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. A 
Course for Beginners. By G. Rod- 
W*LL, B.A. With a Preface by 
Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of 
Keble College. Fcap. Bvo. 35. 6 d. 

THE FROGS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
Translated by E. W. Huntingford, 
M.A., Professor of Classics in Trinity 
College, Toronto. Cr. Bvo. 2 s. 6d. 


GERMAN 

A COMPANION GERMAN GRAM- GERMAN PASSAGES FOR UN- 
MAR. By H. de B. Gibbins, D. Litt. , J SEEN TRANSLATION. By E. 
M. A., Headmaster at Kidderminster M ‘Queen GRAY. Crown Bvo . 
Grammar School. Crown Bvo. is. 6d. 2 s. 6d. 


8CIENCE 


DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY. A Short 
Manual for the Use of Students. By 
Dr. Ed. von Freudenkeich, Trans- 
lated by J. R. Ainsworth Davis, 
M.A. Second Edition , Revised. 
Crown Bvo. 2 s, 6d. 

OUTLINES OF BIOLOGY. By P. 
•halmers Mitchell, M.A. Illus- 
trated. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

A text-book designed to cover the new 


Schedule issued by the Royal College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. 

| A MONOGRAPH OF THE MYXO- 
GASTRES. By George Massee. 
With 12 Coloured Plates. Royal 8 vo. 
i8j. net. 

1 A work much in advance of any book in 
the language treating of this group of 
organisms. Indispensable to every 
student of the Myxogastres. * — Future. 
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ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR 
WOVEN FABRICS. By C. 
Stephenson, of The Technical 
College, Bradford, and F. Suddards, 
of The Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
With 65 full-page plates. Demy 8 vo. 
Second Edition* 7 *. 6 d. 

' The hook is very ably done, displaying an 
intimate knowledge of principles, good 
taste, and the faculty of clear exposi- 
tion/— Yorkshire Post. 

GENERAL ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE. By J. T. Dunn, D.Sc., 
and V. A. Mundella. With many 
Illustrations. Crown 8 vo. 3^. 6 d. 

[Methuen s Science Printers. 

THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. In- 


cluding Chemistry, Kfteat, Light, 
Sound, Magnetism, * Electricity, 
Botany, Zoology, Physiology, As- 
tronomy, and Geology. By R. 
Elliott Steel, M.A., F.e.S. 147 
Illustrations. Second Edition . Cr. 
8 vo. 2 s. 6d. t 

ELEMENTARY LIGHT. By R. E. 
Steel. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8 vo. 4 s. 6 d. 

| VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. By J. 
B. Russell, ILSc., Science Master 
at Burnley Grammar School. Cr. 
8 vo. is. 

A collection of useful, well-arranged notes/ 
— School Guardian. 


Cejtboofcs of Cccbnoloftt? 

Edited by Professors GARNETT and WERTHEIMER. 


HOW TO MAKE A DRESS. By J. 
A. E. Wood. Illustrated \ Cr. 8vo. 
Second Edition. 15 . 6 d. 

'Though primarily intended for students, 
Miss Wood's dainty little manual may be 
consulted with advantage by any girls 
who want to make their own frocks. The 
directions are simple and clear, and the 
diagrams very helpful / — Literature 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. By 
F. C. Webber. With many Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8 vo. 31. 6 d. 

'An admirable elementary text-book on the 
subject/— Builder. 

PRACTICAL MECHANICS. By 
Sidney II. Wells. With 75 Illus- 
trations and Diagrams, Cr.Bvo. $s. 6 d. 

PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By H. 


STROUD, D.Sc., M.A. , Professor of 
Physics in the Durham College of 
Science, Newcastlc-on-Tyne. Fully 
illustrated. Crown 8 vo. 3 s. 6 d. 

« 

MILLINERY, THEORETICAL, 
AND PRACTICAL. By Miss 
Hill, Registered Teacher to the 
City and Guilds of London Institute. 
With numerous Diagrams. Crown 
8 vo. 2 s. 

PRACTICAL CIIEM t ISTRY. 
By W. French, M.A. Part I. 
With numerous diagrams. Crown 
8 vo, is. 6 d. 

| 1 An excellent and eminently practical little 
book/ — Schoolmaster. 


ENGLISH 

ENGLISH RECORDS. A Companion THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: fclS 
to the History of England. By H. E. RIGHTS AND DUTIES. By H. E. 

Malden, M.A. Crown Zvo. 35.6 d. Mai.den, M.A. ij. 6rf. 
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A DIGEST OF DEDUCTIVE 
LOGIC. | By Johnson Barker, 
B.A. Crown 8 vo. as. 6d. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION 
PASSAGES. By W. Williamson, 
M.A. Second Edition, Cr. 8vo. xs. 6d. 

A SHORT STO&Y OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By Emma S. 
Mellows. Crown 8vo. 3 s, 6d. 

The history of English literature told in a 
simple style for young students. It is 
particularly rich in biographical detail, 
and contains a considerable number of 
illustrative extracts. 


* A lucid and well-arranged account of the 
growth of English literature.’ — Pall 
Mall Gazelle . 

TEST CARDS IN EUCLID AND 
ALGEBRA. By D. S. Calder- 
wood. Headmaster of the Normal 
School, Edinburgh. In three packet* 
of 40 , with Answefc. xs* Or in 
three Books, price 2 d. t 2 d., and 3 d. 

| THE METRIC SYSTEM. By Leon 
Delbos. Crown 8vo. 2 s . 

A theoretical and practical guide, for use 
in elementary schools and by the general 
reader. 


METHUEN'S COMMERCIAL 8ERIES 

+ * 

Edited by II. de B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 

BRITISH COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, with 


COLONIES FROM ELIZABETH 
TO VICTORIA. By H. de B. 
Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. Third 
Edition . 2 s. 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. By H. DR B. Gibbins, 
Litt.D., M.A. is. 6 d. 

the Economics of com- 
merce. By II. de B. Gibbins, 
Litt.D., M.A. is. 6 d. 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ByS. E. Bally, 
Master at the Manchester Grammar 
School. Second Edition. 2 s. 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ByS. E. Bally. 
as. 6 d. • 

A FRENCH COMMERCIAL 
READER. By S. E. Bally. Second 
Edition, as. 

WORKS BY A. M. 

INITIA LATINA: Easy Lessons on 
Elementary Accidence. Fourth 
Edition. Fcap. 8 vo. is. 


special reference to the British Em- 
pire. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. Second 
Edition, as. 

A PRIMER OF BUSINESS. By S. 
Jackson, M.A. Third Ed. is. 6d. 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By 
F. G. TAYLOR, M.A. Third Edition, 
is. 6 d. 

PRECIS WRITING AND OFFICE 
CORRESPONDENCE. By E. E. 
Whitfield, M.A. as. 

A G*JIDETO PROFESSIONS AND 
BUSINESS. By II. Jones, is. 6 d. 

THE. PRINCIPLES OF BOOK- 
KEEPING BY DOUBLE ENTRY. 
ByJ. E.B,M'Allen,M.A. Cr. 8 w. 2 .t. 

COMMERCIAL LAW. By W. 
Douglas Edwards, as. 

M. 8TEDUAN, M.A. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8 vo. as. 
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FIRST LATIN READER. With 
Notes adapted to the Shorter Latin 
Primer and Vocabulary, Fifth 
Edition revised. x8mo . xs. 6 d. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM 
C^SAR. Part i. The Helvetian 
€ War, Secoiyf Edition . 18 mo. xs. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. 
Part i. The Kings of Rome. 18 mo. 
Second Edition . is. 6d. 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR 
UNSEEN TRANSLATION. 
Seventh Edition . Fcap . Qvo. is. 6d. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First lessons | 
in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 
Crown Qvo. is. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER 
AND REVISED LATIN PRIMER. 
With Vocabulary. Eighth and 
cheaper Edition , re-written . Crown 
8 vo. xs. 6d. Issued with the consent 
of Dr. Kennedy. Key 3 ?. ?ict. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SEN- [ 
TENCE : Rules and Exercises. 

Second Edition. Cr.Qvo, xs. 6d. With 
Vocabulary, ar. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM : Miscellan- , 
eous Latin Exercises on Common 
Rules and Idioms. Fourth Edition . ■ 
Fcap. 8 vo. xs. 6d. With Vocabulary, 

25 . 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR#RE- 
PETITION : Arranged according to 
Subjects. Eighth Edition . Fcap. 

8 vo. is. Od. 


A VOCABULARY LATIN 

IDIOMS. 18 'mo. SecondJEditton . xs. 

STEPS TO GREEK. x8 mo. xs. 

A SHORTER GREEK PfcIMER. 
Crown Qvo. xs. 6d. 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR 
UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Third 
Edition Revised. Fcap. Qvo. xs. 6d . 

| GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR 
REPETITION. Arranged accord- 
ing to Subjects. Second Edition. 
Fcap. Qvo. is. 6d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELEC- 
TIONS. For the use of Schools.* 
Third Edition . With Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary. Ecap. Qvo. 
2 s. 6 d. 

,# 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Fifth Edi- 
tion. xQmo. Qd. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Fourth 
Edition Revised. Crcnvn Qvo. is. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR 
UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Fourth 
Edition revised. Fcap. 8 vo.* is. 6 d. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON 
ELEMENTARY SYNTAX. With 
Vocabulary. Second Edition. Crown 
Qvo. 2 s. 6d. Key 3 s. net. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR 
REPETITION : Arranged according 
to Subjects. Eighth Edit toy. Fcap . 
Qvo. xs. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATION SERIES 


Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Crown Qvo. 2s. 6d. 


FRENCH EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. By 
A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Tenth 
Edition . 


A Key, issued to Tutors and 
Private Students only, to be I^d 
on application to the Publishers. 
Fourth Edition. Crown Qvo . 
6s. net. 
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LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS 
IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Tenth Edition, 
Key ( Fourth Edition) issued as 
ab#tor. 6s. net. 

GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS 
IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Sixth Edition. 
Key ( Second Edition) issued as 
above. 6s. net. 

GERMAN EXAMINATION. 
PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. By 
R. J. Moricii, Clifton College. 
t Fifth Edition. 

Kky ( Second Editi~ A : 1 ~ 

above. 6j. net. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY EX* 
AMINATION PAPERS. ByC. H. 
Spence, M.A., Clifton \College. 
Second Edition, 

SCIENCE EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. By R. E. Steel, M.A.. 
F.C.S. In twovols. , n 

Part I. Chemistry ; Part n. Physics. 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EX- 
AMINATION PAPERS. By A. 
M. M. Stedman, M.A, Third 
Edition, 

Key (Second Edition) issued as 
above. 7 s. net. 

EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 

English history. By j. Tait 

?'1vaki>i.AW 1 B.A., King's College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8 vo. 2 s. 6d. 











